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Large cities everywhere, with their job opportunities, their conveniences 
and their services, draw unto themselves the modern-day mobile 
population. Canada’s three largest cities—Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver—contain within their metropolitan boundaries well over one 
quarter of the country’s population. 
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in Ottawa ushers out 1967, Canada’s Centennial Year. 
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Foreword 


Canada 1968 continues an annual series that began in 1930. It presents, by 
the use of text, table and illustration, a factual survey of the Canadian scene for 
persons in Canada and abroad who are interested in the economic, social and 
cultural progress of this country. The publication is prepared from statistical 
and textual material provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and by 
other Federal Government departments and agencies and the illustrations are 
secured from a wide range of governmental and commercial sources. 

Canada 1968 was planned and produced in the Year Book Division of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
October 1968 
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Land and People 


This Land of Canada 


Canada is a land of contrasts. It need hardly be said that in its vast area 
of 3,582,000 sq. miles—a straight-line distance of 3,223 miles from east to west 
and of 2,875 miles from south to north—it encompasses countless variations of 
topography, climate and resources. A traveller, driving by highway from St. 
John’s on the northeast tip of Newfoundland to Vancouver on the southwest 
coast of British Columbia, covers 4,860 miles. It is the largest country in the 
Western Hemisphere and second only in size to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in the world but, because much of its land is mountainous and rocky 
or has an arctic climate, present development extends over only about one third 
of its area. Bordering this great land are three vast oceans—the Atlantic, the 
Pacific and the Arctic—giving it an 18,000-mile mainland coastline. The border 
adjoining the United States in the south is 3,987 miles long and that adjoining 
Alaska in the northwest 1,540 miles. 

Perhaps the most outstanding physiographic feature of this land is the 
great Canadian Shield, a vast rugged area of very old Precambrian rocks 
surrounding Hudson Bay and covering nearly one half of the country. It 
stretches from the Mackenzie River basin in the northwest to the eastern tip 
of Labrador in the northeast and tapers southward to end in the most westerly 
of the Great Lakes. The Shield is characterized by countless lakes, rocky ridges, 
rounded knobs of rugged terrain and precipitous rivers and it is this region that 
forms the vast storehouse of base metals which, linked with abundant energy 
and forest resources, provides the nation with the fundamental elements of 
industrial power. 

Flanking the Shield to the south and southeast lies the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, a flat and fertile plain shaped like a triangle and bounded by Georgian 
Bay, the lower Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley. Here, rich farmlands 
and orchards and thriving cities and towns support two thirds of the whole 
population of the country. Eastward to the rugged coast facing the Atlantic is 
the Appalachian region which contains a complex mass of mountain ranges 
planed down to a moderate elevation by long erosion, broad river valleys and 
sheltered plains. Large deposits of lead and zinc, iron and coal, fluorspar, 
gypsum and salt are found in this region and much of it is densely forested. 
Except on the Island of Newfoundland, there are extensive areas of rich farm- 
land that are of valuable economic importance to the area. 

To the west of the Shield and extending to the Rocky Mountains lie the 
Interior Plains. Some 800 miles in width along the southern border and taper- 
ing to 100 miles at the mouth of the Mackenzie River at the Arctic Ocean, these 
plains are an extension of the great central plains of the Continent. The 
prairies extend westward in three levels or steps with elevations averaging 700 
feet, 2,000 feet and about 4,000 feet, respectively. Glacial lakes laid down fertile 
clays and other marine sediments which today form some of the flattest and 
most productive farmlands, while elsewhere the scene is one of rather hum- 
mocky ground, innumerable sloughs and slightly rolling surfaces suited espe- 
cially to ranching. The prairies in general are underlain with fuel-bearing 
formations providing abundant resources of oil and gas and in the southern 
areas are found the world’s largest reserves of potash. 
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To the extreme west, the Cordilleran region, extending throughout British 
Columbia and Yukon Territory, comprises the Rocky Mountain system, the 
interior plateaux, the Coastal Range, the inner passage along the coast and the 
outer arc of islands. Complex in structure, the region possesses lofty mountain 
peaks, deep valleys, low mountain passes, spectacular gorges, fertile river basins 
and glacier-cut fjords that provide a highly indented shoreline of utmost value 
for coastal fisheries. Although agriculture is limited to the Fraser delta and 
a few interior valleys, the precipitous rivers and mountain lakes constitute an 
abundant source of hydro-electric power for the service of industry based 
largely upon mineral and forest resources. 

The remaining regions—the Arctic Lowlands and the Innuitian—comprise 
the islands of the Far North and are of little economic value at present, although 
they are a potential source of mineral wealth, particularly petroleum. 

Thus, Canada is a northern country of diversity and magnificent natural 
beauty—widespread forests, giant freshwater lakes, tumultuous rivers, rolling 
fertile farmlands, broad flat prairies and majestic mountains afford a splendid 
background for thriving cities, intricate transportation networks and huge 
energy, mining and manufacturing complexes. The forests, covering some 
1,700,000 sq. miles of its territory, have been a source of wealth since the earliest 
days of settlement—the rushing tumbling rivers of the Central and Pacific 
regions provide great quantities of power required for industry and modern 
living—the mountains, rocks and sands year by year yield up more of their 
vast stores of minerals, valued in 1966 at nearly $4,000,000,000 — the broad 
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wheatfields of the prairies, the cattle ranges of the foothills and the diversified 
farmlands across the country bring to the farmers a net income of between 
$1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 each year —and the seas and inland waters 
provide as much as 2,600,000,000 pounds of fish in a season as a reward for the 
efforts of 80,000 fishermen. These resources of nature are basic to the continu- 
ing development of this now highly industrialized country which has a com- 
paratively small population of just over 21,000,000 located for the most part 
along the southern third of the country, mainly in large cities or widely spaced 
communities. Linking these scattered peoples together are excellent transporta- 
tion and communication systems —the St. Lawrence—Great Lakes waterway 
carries deepsea shipping more than 2,000 miles into the heart of the country 
— two of the largest railway systems in the world operate from one end of the 
country to the other — transcontinental pipelines carry crude oil, petroleum 
products and natural gas to ultimate markets — networks of highways and 
roads carry heavy traffic from community to community — and highly efficient 
air transport facilities serve the domestic needs of the well-populated and the 
isolated areas of Canada and operate as well over extensive international 
routes. Indeed, it may be said that air transport services have been of greater 
assistance in the recent development of resources in Canada than anywhere 
else in the world and, in many isolated areas, of greater assistance than any 
other type of transport. 

Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each 
province is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural re- 
sources. The resources of the two territories, because of the remoteness, the 
great extent and the meagre and scattered populations of these areas, are 
administered by the Federal Government. 


Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas of the Provinces 
and Territories 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 

NGWOUNGIANGee stctercncrs os) -feuarercls chene 143,045 13,140 156,185 4.1 
Island of Newfoundland......... 41,164 2,195 43,359 7.7 
LAVOE el pated Br ore ey ae TO 101,881 10,945 112,826 3.0 
ErincesEaward) Islandiy.--e a iene ie eee 2,184 —_ 2,184 0.1 
INGVARO COLA me earacts sesrs serinraeke 6 eter: 20,402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
INCWEBIUNSWICKassue: eer cge cient renee eiere 27,835 519 28,354 0.7 
OM eDOCret ee ie ae earner eas oo 523,860 71,000 594,860 15.4 
OntaniOmemm rite cpr fo oens ate: 344,092 68,490 412,582 10.7 
Manitobarcrrs coctecs bis toh tetoteher cele. e erete PAV TS 39/225 251,000 6.5 
SR OMMECEVOVVAN sg, c.,- lots as cuake ods < drash unre) 220,182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
PNIDCICAME EME nats tas pent stevens toepenont: eiers 248,800 6,485 255,285 6.6 
SrItISMEGOIUMDI dies chee ersietiee cine 359,279 6,976 366,255 9.5 
LIKOMMICINICOnY crcie casei cere eneusntnen suave’ c 205,346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
Northwest Territories.............. 1,253,438 51,465 1,304,903 33.9 
Canadajwinweicc rie ene > 3,560,238 291,571 3,851,809 100.0 


Of the total land area of 3,560,238 sq. miles, about 48 p.c. is forested, both 
productive and unproductive, and less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm 
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land, under crop, in woodland or unimproved. The remainder, amounting to 
1,599,542 sq. miles includes urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land 
and such waste land as open muskeg, swamp and rock, a great part of it located 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Climate 


The climates of Canada are not unusual for its location but are similar to 
those in Europe and Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern 
hemispheric latitudes. Because Canada is situated in the northern half of 
the hemisphere, most of the country loses more heat annually than it receives 
from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation compensates for this and at 
the same time produces a general movement of air from west to east. Migrant 
low pressure areas move across,.the country in this “westerly zone”, producing 
storms and bad weather and in intervals between storms there prevails the fair 
weather associated with high pressure areas. Although this movement of low 
and high pressure systems is the most significant climatic control over Canada, 
the physical geography of the Continent contributes greatly to the climate. On 
the West Coast, the high mountains limit mild air from the Pacific to the off- 
shore islands and a narrow band along the coast where average temperatures are 
above freezing in winter and in summer rarely go above 90 degrees. This is 
the area of the heaviest rainfall in Canada, with a pronounced fall and winter 
maximum. Precipitation decreases and temperature ranges increase eastward 
toward the interior. The prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and 
have extreme temperatures because, besides being the interior of a large land 
mass, they are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from 
either north or south. The region is well known for its bitterly cold, snowy 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Certain Localities in Canada 
(Long-term average) 


Temperature (deg. Fahrenheit) Precip- Bright Freez- 
ee mI TAtlOn Sun- ing 
Station Extreme Extreme Av. shine Temper- 


Av. Av. Av. High 


AtinualJandery) July * Low Annual (hrs. per ature 


corded Recorded (inches) annum) (days) 


Gander, Nfld....... 39.7 20.8 62.3 96 —17 40.35 1437 190 
St. John’s, Nfld..... 41.8 26.1 61.1 93 —21 53.18 1432 179 
Charlottetown, P.E.|.. 43.1 20.5 66.8 98 —23 42.74 1821 154 
FlalifaxsiN:Saceeses ee 45.4 26.0 65.3 99 —21 54.39 1873 134 
Sydney, N.S........ 43.2 24.3 64.9 98 —25 51.37 1796 162 
Saint John, N.B..... 42.5 20.8 62.2 93 —22 50.13 1904 148 
Sept-lles,Que...... 34.0 7.1 59.6 90 —46 42.39 ae 210 
Montreal, Que...... 44.5 16.3 70.8 97 —29 41.19 1852 143 
Port Arthur-Fort 

William, Ont...... 36.6 WA (EME 104 —42 29.40 oR 208 
Moronto; Onterpsrerc 47.7 25.0 71.5 105 —27 30.56 2026 123 
Churchill, Man...... 19.1 —17.5 53.6 91 —49 15.99 1732 255 
Winnipeg, Man..... 36.5 0.1 68.3 108 —54 20.35 2177 194 
Regina, Sask....... 35.9 1.6 66.7 110 —56 15.53 2266 214 
Edmonton, Alta..... 35.5 45 61.6 95 —46 18.48 2203 196 
Fort Nelson, B.C..... 30.0 —8.4 62.2 98 —61 17.13 iat 216 
Mictorian b.Gsaee en OOs2 39.4 60.1 95 6 27.41 2216 20 
Aklavik, N.W.T...... 15.6 —19.9 56.5 93 —62 8.81 1907 261 
Frobisher Bay, N.W.T. 15.9 —15.7 46.2 76 —49 14.99 1353 273 
Whitehorse, Y.T..... 30.8 — 0.6 57.5 91 —62 10.05 1898 219 
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blizzards in winter, for its contrasting chinook winds which in some areas 
bring temperature rises of 40 to 50 degrees within a few hours, and for its clear 
cool summer weather with 60 to 70 degree temperatures. In the settled farm- 
lands of the southern portion, precipitation averages from 12 to 20 inches and 
is heavier in summer than in winter. The large water surfaces of Eastern 
Canada produce considerable modification to the climate. In southwestern 
Ontario winters are milder with more snow and in summer the lakes have a 
definite cooling effect. Precipitation averages between 30 and 40 inches a year. 
In the Atlantic Coast area the temperatures are modified and conditions more 
humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. Both rain and snow are 
somewhat heavier here. The area north of the treeline, including the Arctic 
Islands, is under an arctic climate. Summer as it is known south of this area 
does not occur; temperatures in July range from 40 to 60 degrees and in Janu- 
ary from —34 degrees to zero but often drop much lower, to —60 or —70 degrees. 
Winds are strong in winter and snowfall relatively light. 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland, by reason of its topography, its location and its history, has 
an economy and a mode of life rather different from that of most other regions 
of Canada. It is Canada’s newest province, having entered Confederation as 
recently as 1949, but its story extends back three centuries during which time 
a proud, independent, freedom-loving people wrung a precarious livelihood 
from salted and dried cod and timber and developed a vigorous and individual 
culture in their isolated villages, hidden in the bays and inlets of 6,000 miles 
of rugged and rocky barren shore. Newfoundlanders still retain these charac- 
teristics although, for most of them, the harsh life no longer exists. 

The Island of Newfoundland is triangular in shape, each side being about 
320 miles long. The surface is barren and rocky with innumerable ponds and 
swamps and, except on the western coast where there is a ridge of mountains 
rising to about 2,600 feet, there are no areas of great relief. Almost all of it is 
heavily forested. The economy of the Island is therefore based on forest, fish 
and mineral resources — the forests support a thriving pulp and paper industry 


This church at Torbay has 
the simple, uncluttered lines 
that mark much of New- 
foundland’s architecture. 
Torbay, on the extreme east 
coast, is one of the prov- 
ince’s oldest settlements. 
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— the deeply indented coastline provides many harbours for hundreds of fishing 
craft, large and small — substantial quantities of lead, zinc and copper are 
mined in the interior and the major part of Canada’s output of fluorspar comes 
from the Burin Peninsula in the south, augmenting a mineral output that 
also includes some quantities of asbestos, gypsum and silver. The climate of 
the Island is marine in character, although the moderating influence of the 
sea is affected by the cold waters of the Labrador current which sweep along 
the east and west coasts. Summers are cool and winters relatively mild. The 
Island in 1966 had a population of 472,239, about 42 p.c. of whom lived on the 
Avalon Peninsula in the east and on the shores of the bays separating the 
Peninsula from the Island. Within this area, the metropolitan area of St. John’s, 
the capital city, had a population of 101,161. 

The mainland area of Newfoundland, known as the Coast of Labrador, is 
separated from the Island at the narrowest point by the Strait of Belle Isle. It 
borders the north Atlantic Coast from the Strait to Ungava Bay, its rounded 
apex extending inland for 450 miles. This remote region is mostly a barren 
mosaic of rocks, swamps and lakes with a high ridge along the coastline and 
the Torngat Mountains in the extreme west. It lies within the Canadian Shield 
and, except for the mountainous areas, is fairly well forested but its greatest 
sources of wealth include the tremendous reserves of iron ore that exist close 
to the Quebec boundary and are now being mined, and the power potential of 
the great Churchill River, on which one of the largest power projects in the 
world is in the early stages of construction and will eventually have a capacity 
of some 4,500,000 kilowatts of electricity. Labrador in 1966 had a population 
of only 21,157, of whom 5,037 lived in Labrador City in the Wabush iron mining 
area and 4,215 lived in the town of Happy Valley which is adjacent to Goose 
Bay airport and whose inhabitants are mainly employees of the United States 
airbase there and the Department of Transport. 


The Maritime Provinces 

Canada’s Maritime Provinces — Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island — are a most colourful region, both in history and in natural 
beauty. Except in the uniformly populated garden province of Prince Edward 
Island, the settled regions of the area are along the sea coast or navigable 
waterways. Urban settlements in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were estab- 
lished when water transport was the only means of communication, and today 
much of central and northern New Brunswick, southwestern Nova Scotia and 
the higher plateaux of Cape Breton is still devoid of population. 

Approaching the shores of Prince Edward Island, a scene of unforgettable 
beauty is unfolded before the eye. The mosaic of terra-cotta soil, gently rolling 
terrain, narrow green woodlots and garden-like farms all combine to present 
a picture of tranquillity and contentment. 

A moderate climate combines with a fertile soil to make agriculture the 
Island’s principal occupation. Almost 70 p.c. of the land area is cultivated, the 
farms producing mixed grain crops and specializing in potato-growing. Dairy- 
ing and stock-raising are also important and the establishment of large freezing 
plants has encouraged the growing of small fruits and vegetables and provided 
a new export for the Island. The greatly indented coastline and adjacent 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, is justly proud of its harbour which is ice-free and can accom- 
modate the largest vessels afloat. In the foreground is the Angus L. Macdonald bridge. 
The Halifax dockyard was founded in 1757. 


Northumberland Strait are ideal for the Island’s fishing industry which em- 
braces the famous Malpeque Bay oysters, lobsters, cod, herring and mackerel. 
Lacking minerals and appreciable timber resources, the Island’s manufacturing 
industry is largely confined to processing the food products of the farms and 
the fisheries. 

Initially the garden province was colonized by Scottish tenants on landed 
estates administered until 1873 largely for the benefit of absentee English land- 
lords among whom the Island was divided by the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions in London (1767). Today it is almost entirely under cultivation by the 
descendants of English, Scottish, Irish and United Empire Loyalist settlers. 
Indeed, the Canadian Confederation was almost born at the Charlottetown 
Conference (1864) in the Island’s Provincial Building, where the Confedera- 
tion Chamber today fittingly commemorates the historic occasion. 

Prince Edward Island, separated from the mainland by the Northumber- 
land Strait, has an area of 2,184 sq. miles, varies in width from about four to 40 
miles and is 140 miles long. It has little relief but does attain an altitude of 
about 450 feet above sea level. In 1966 its population was 108,535; Charlotte- 
town is the capital. 

Across Northumberland Strait lies Nova Scotia, the historic homeland of 
the Acadians, especially in the Minas Basin, Cobequid Bay and Chignecto 
Basin areas. But even though distinctively French settlements continue along 
the Digby-Yarmouth shore and in northwestern and southern Cape Breton, 
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the English settlement of Nova Scotia began with the founding of Halifax 
(1749), the final capture of Louisbourg (1758) and the migration of New 
England colonists to such south shore centres as Yarmouth, Barrington, Port 
Mouton and Liverpool and lands formerly occupied by the exiled Acadians. 
Although other early settlers located elsewhere in Nova Scotia, a major develop- 
ment took place with the coming of some 20,000 United Empire Loyalists, at 
the close of the American Revolution. The influx was so great and the new 
communities so far removed from the capital at Halifax that a new province 
called New Brunswick was established in 1784, with major settlements at Saint 
John and Fredericton — the present capital. 

Nova Scotia is a peninsula, 381 miles long and from 50 to 105 miles wide 
—a 21,425 sq. mile area almost completely surrounded by water — the Bay of 
Fundy, Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Northumberland 
Strait. Cape Breton Island, a 3,975 sq. mile region in the northeastern portion 
of Nova Scotia, is almost bisected from northeast to southwest by the salt water 
Bras d’Or Lakes and consists of a wooded upland rising in the north to 
1,747 feet, the highest point in the province. It is linked to the mainland by 
the Canso causeway. Most of the mainland is of low relief. Ridges not exceeding 
an altitude of 1,000 feet run through the centre of the province and the Cobe- 
quid Mountains, running east and west to the north of the Bay of Fundy have 
few rounded remnants rising to 1,000 or 1,100 feet. 

Although the climate of Nova Scotia is continental rather than marine, 
temperatures both in the summer and winter are more moderate than in 
interior continental areas in the same latitude and the seasons somewhat 
later. Winters are particularly stormy on the Atlantic Coast and fog is preva- 
lent throughout the year. 

Many excellent harbours are found on Nova Scotia’s Atlantic Coast. 
Trawlers and draggers take their supplies of cod and other groundfish to the 
processing plants. Lobster is the most valuable of Nova Scotia’s sea products. 
Main agricultural areas are found on the protected Bay of Fundy and North- 
umberland Strait areas. The climate is suitable for dairy, poultry and mixed 
farming and, in some sections, fruit growing; strawberries and blueberries are 
the principal small fruits produced. The Annapolis Valley is internationally 
known for its apple orchards and some 4,000 acres of fertile tidal marshland 
have been added to this area by dyking to prevent salt-water flooding. 

Mineral resources include coal, gypsum and salt. Nova Scotia is a leading 
producer of coal. The forested area of the province is proportionately very 
large and most of it is regarded as productive. Leading manufacturing indus- 
tries are based on these resources although, recently, secondary industries are 
becoming more diversified. A heavy-water plant was opened in Cape Breton to 
supply nuclear reactors in Canada and abroad and a second plant is scheduled 
for completion in 1969. 

Just over half the people of Nova Scotia who number 756,039 are classed 
by the census as urban dwellers. However, since 40 p.c. of the total live in the 
two large urban areas of Halifax-Dartmouth and Sydney-Glace Bay, the prov- 
ince has the appearance of being mainly rural, with about 46 p.c. of the popu- 
lation living in small towns and villages or on farms. Halifax, the provincial 
capital is situated on one of the best land-locked harbours in the world. 


Fishing is of great economic 
importance to the Atlantic 
Provinces and lobster is the 
most valuable species from 
the standpoint of income to 
the fishermen. Lobster pots 
are a common sight on 
seaboard wharves. 


The Isthmus of Chignecto links Nova Scotia with New Brunswick. New 
Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape and has an area of 28,354 sq. miles. 
The Bay of Chaleur cutting about 100 miles inland on the north, the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait on the east, the Bay of Fundy on 
the south and Passamaquoddy Bay on the southwest give the province a very 
extensive sea coast. It adjoins the United States on the west and the Province of 
Quebec on the north and northwest. 

The surface of New Brunswick is mostly undulating. The great North- 
western Plateau, 1,000 to 1,500 feet above sea level, is deeply dissected by 
valleys tributary to the St. John River which crosses the entire province to the 
Bay of Fundy and the Restigouche River which flows eastward to the Bay of 
Chaleur. The Central Highlands rise 2,000 feet above sea level; Mount Carleton, 
2,690 feet. Many river valleys have deeply trenched the plateau to a depth 
of 1,000 feet or more below the summit level. In the south an upland area 
of widely separated fold ridges provides lesser relief. The St. John River 
valley is the major lowland area. The climate of this province, although typi- 
cally continental rather than marine, also reflects the moderating influence 
of the sea. As in Nova Scotia, the seasons are somewhat delayed and tempera- 
tures in the interior are more extreme than on the coasts. New Brunswick’s 
interior is heavily forested: in fact 86 p.c. of the total land area is classed as 
productive forest land and three quarters of the merchantable wood is made 
up of coniferous species. The St. John River Valley and the northwestern part 
of the province are the agricultural areas, the former specializing in potato and 
livestock production and the latter containing fairly large mixed-produce 
farms. In the northwest and along the coastal fringe, part-time agriculture is 
often combined with fishing and/or lumbering for a livelihood. Inshore 
fisheries are of greater importance than offshore. Lobster from Northumberland 
Strait is the money-maker followed by herring from the Bay of Fundy and cod. 
Mineral resources include moderate amounts of coal, natural gas and petro- 
leum. Shipments of ore and concentrates containing copper, lead and zinc have 
been made from base-metal mines in the northern areas. New Brunswick has 
a population of 616,788 (1966) and its capital is Fredericton. 


The population of Quebec has long outgrown the confines of the old 
walled area. This historic gate is one of two fortified entrances that 
guarded the city founded by Samuel de Champlain in 1608. 


Quebec 

Quebec, a province of vivid contrast and historic background, preserves 
much of the memory of Old France in a New World of vigorous industrial 
activity and change. Narrow ribbons of settlement, farmlands, villages, towns 
and sprawling cities in the St. Lawrence Lowlands are in sharp contrast to the 
rugged hinterlands of the north. Largest of the provinces, it measures 594,860 
sq. miles, approximately 15 p.c. of Canada’s total land area. 

Because of its geographical position, large area and complex physiographic 
relations, Quebec has a wide variety of climates. In the lower St. Lawrence 
Valley the frost-free season extends from early May to late September. Summers 
are warm with hot humid spells and the average temperature in winter is 15 
degrees F. Moving northward and westward, winter temperatures become more 
extreme and the summers generally cooler while in the far north the highlands 
are bitterly cold in winter and practically summerless. 

Physiographically, Quebec has three regions. The Canadian Shield occu- 
pies the greater part of the area north of the St. Lawrence. These plateau-like 
highlands present a rough, broken surface strewn with lakes and varying in 
height from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, with a few higher peaks. The 
height of land is in the north-centre of the province and over its broken 
southern rim tumble the many rivers tributary to the St. Lawrence. The 
Appalachian Mountains extend through the area of Quebec south of the St. 
Lawrence, reaching their greatest width in the Eastern Townships and their 
greatest heights in the Gaspé Peninsula where the Shickshock Mountains have 
many summits over 3,500 feet. Smallest region is the St. Lawrence Lowlands, a 
triangular area bounded by the edge of the Canadian Shield on the northwest, 
the Great Champlain Fault bordering the Appalachian Highlands to the east 
and the Adirondack Mountains in the United States to the south. A low, flat 
region covered by deep clay, it is a fertile agricultural area. 

Generations of rural people gained their livelihood from the farms in 
the Lowlands region and it is here that industry became established and 
prospered, making Quebec the second largest industrial province of Canada. 
In 1966, of the 5,780,845 people residing in Quebec, the majority lived in the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Eastern Townships; 4,525,114 were classed as 
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urban dwellers. Although now far out-ranked by manufacturing as an employer 
of labour, agriculture is still a way of life, and the production of animal feed 
crops, potatoes, market garden produce, fluid milk, cheese, hogs, tobacco and 
maple products is important to the large consumer market. 

The great Canadian Shield area, long considered an inaccessible waste- 
land, has become the keystone of industry in Quebec. Its vast forest resources 
have made Quebec Canada’s major producer of pulp and paper. Total hydro 
and thermal power developed at the beginning of 1967 (11,187,000 kw.) was 
the greatest of any single province in Canada. Eventually the installed capacity 
on the Manicouagan—Outardes project will reach a total of almost 6,000,000 kw. 
at nine sites. The availability of large quantities of cheap hydro power has 
encouraged the development of large industrial plants. 

The Shield’s mineral potential is well known. Quebec has long been a 
major producer of copper, gold and zinc. Rapid progress has been made in the 
development of the huge deposits of hematite and other iron ores on the Que- 
bec-Labrador boundary, and ilmenite, an ore of titanium and iron is found 
east of Sept-Iles. Quebec is a leading supplier of molybdenum as well. The 
Appalachian Highlands also contain minerals which are a valuable source of 
wealth. The Eastern Townships account for 90 p.c. of Canada’s large output 
of asbestos, and copper is mined at Murdochville in the Gaspé Peninsula. 

Much of Quebec’s great industrial expansion in the past decade and a 
half is based directly on its resources, although the raw materials for some of 
its highly developed industries are not indigenous to the province. The textile 
and clothing industries, the petrochemical industries and the aluminum smelt- 
ing industry are among these. Quebec’s manufacturing output represents about 
30 p.c. of the total for Canada. 

Montreal, the largest city in Canada, symbolizes the industrial revolution 
now sweeping Quebec. Founded by Chomedey de Maisonneuve in 1642 at the 
foot of Mount Royal and once a famed fur centre, Montreal now has a popu- 
lation of 2,436,817. Laced to the shore by many bridges, the Island of Montreal 
constitutes a major industrial, commercial and financial centre, with extensive 
harbour installations and unequalled transportation facilities of all kinds. The 
diversity of Montreal’s manufacturers, whether heavy industry, railway and 
other transport equipment, the products of iron and steel, paper, wood, non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum, foods and beverages, electrical apparatus, clothing 
or textiles, is unmatched elsewhere in the provinces. Many other cities and 
towns of Quebec are characterized by one or more such industries. Among 
those in the lowlands are Sorel (shipbuilding and ilmenite smelting), Longueuil 
(aircraft), St. Hyacinthe (textiles), Valleyfield (cottons), Joliette (tobacco), 
Trois-Rivieéres (newsprint and textiles); in the Eastern Townships, Sherbrooke, 
Granby, Magog, Farnham (textile towns), Windsor Mills (pulp and paper) and 
Thetford Mines (one of the world’s major asbestos mining centres). 

Quebec City, strategically founded by Champlain (1608) where the river 
gateway narrows between Cape Diamond and the heights of Lévis, is unique 
among Canadian cities. Rich in old European atmosphere, it symbolizes the 
preservation of French Canadian cultural life which is a distinguishing element 
in the Canadian national character. Here, Champlain, Frontenac, Laval and 
Montcalm gallantly served New France, and here in this stronghold of the 
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French Canadian race the Fathers of Confederation fashioned the federal con- 
stitution of the Canadian nation over 100 years ago. Quebec, the capital of the 
province, is also an important industrial centre with a far-reaching commercial 
hinterland; its major roles are political, religious and intellectual. 


Ontario 


Ontario, the wealthiest, largest, and most populous of the predominantly 
English-speaking provinces, is located in the heart of Canada. Its irregularly 
shaped boundaries extend from the freshwater shoreline of the Great Lakes to 
the salt waters of Hudson Bay and James Bay to the north and from Quebec to 
Manitoba. 

Geologically, Ontario belongs to two major regions — the rough Canadian 
Shield in the north and the gentler lowlands of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
region. Northward from the Great Lakes and westward to the Manitoba bound- 
ary are approximately 300,000 sq. miles of typically Canadian Shield terrain 
— a rugged, rocky plateau, mostly 1,500 feet above sea level, strewn with lakes 
and muskeg. Railways have crossed this area for more than half a century, but 
it is only with the recent completion of the Trans-Canada Highway that it has 
been possible to cross it by motor vehicle. The highest point in Ontario is 
2,120 feet, at the northeast corner of Lake Superior. From here the land slopes 
gently to James and Hudson Bays where a large marginal strip, the Hudson 
Bay Lowlands, is less than 500 feet above sea level. This northern area bears 


Far from the stresses of city life, campers pitch their tent in Rushing River Park, 
Kenora, Ont. 
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the brunt of severe winter cold waves moving eastward from the prairies, or 
southward from the Arctic across Hudson Bay and experiences very cold win- 
ters. Summers are warm but short. In the district immediately along the north 
shores of the Great Lakes and west of the Lakes there are frost-free periods of 
over 100 days but elsewhere the frost-free season ranges from 40 to 100 days. 
The lowlands region, which extends over the whole of the southern penin- 
sula between Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, and eastward to the Ottawa River 
adjoining the lowlands of Quebec, is about one sixth the size of northern 
Ontario. The southwestern tip of the province extends farther south than any 
other part of Canada. Peninsular Ontario has a much milder climate than the 
northern districts and since it lies in one of the major storm tracks of the Con- 
tinent, wide variations occur in day-to-day weather, especially in winter, 
however conditions of severe cold or excessive warmth are not prolonged. 
This is the most densely populated and highly industrialized region of 
Canada. The population of the province numbered 6,960,870 in 1966, approxi- 
mately 35 p.c. of the total population of the country and most of that number 
lived in the peninsular area. Favourable climatic conditions, fertile soil, ease 
of travel over relatively unobstructed terrain as well as over the natural trans- 
portation routes of the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes influenced 
the settlement of this area. Agriculture is well established and continues to 
be of major importance to the economy of the province. In fact, with the 
exception of the great wheat-growing areas of the west, it is the most highly 
productive agricultural area in the country. Its produce is very diversified and 
many specialized areas have developed — fruit in the Niagara district, tobacco 
in the countries adjacent to Lake Erie, commercial vegetables north of Toronto 
and cattle in the Georgian Bay area. In addition, Ontario has the only commer- 
cial soybean acreage in Canada. However, important as agriculture may still 
be, the early colonial settlements along the waterways and in the interior of 
this area have grown rapidly and have become highly industrialized. Today 
the industries of southern Ontario produce almost every product required by 
the consuming public. The focal point of this great industrial agglomeration 
is Toronto, the second largest city in Canada and a major manufacturing, 
financial, commercial and distribution centre. In 1966 the Toronto metro- 
politan area had a population of 2,158,496 and the nearby metropolitan area 
of Hamilton, whose basic industry is steel, had a population of 449,116. 
Although the northern regions of Ontario are thinly inhabited and support 
only 14 p.c. of the population, their contribution to the industrial output of 
the province is large. The Ontario portion of the Canadian Shield has long 
been a producer of many base metals and accounts for close to 40 p.c. of the 
total mineral output of Canada. Much of Canada’s tremendous production 
of nickel and about half the copper come from the Sudbury area; gold comes 
from the Kirkland Lake—Porcupine area and from the Red Lake, Pickle Crow 
and Little Long Lake areas farther west; iron ore comes from the Steep Rock 
area west of Lake Superior and the Michipicoten area on the northeastern shore 
of the Lake. Most of the uranium production now comes from the Blind River 
area north of Lake Huron and Bancroft, east of Georgian Bay. Cadmium, 
calcium, cobalt, lead, magnesium, selenium, silver, tellurium, thorium, yttrium 
and zinc were among the other metals produced in 1966. The lowlands area 
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of the province produces quantities of industrial minerals such as salt, asbestos 
and nepheline syenite, and some natural gas and petroleum. The production 
of structural materials such as cement, sand and gravel, and stone for the build- 
ing industry has been exceptionally high in recent years. 

Ontario’s 111,570,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber supports a thriving 
pulp and paper industry. The province produces close to 30 p.c. of Canada’s 
paper output; lumber and other sawmill products are of lesser importance. 
Ontario follows Quebec and British Columbia in magnitude of water power 
resources and is second to Quebec in installed hydro-electric capacity. Canada’s 
first full-scale nuclear power station, the 200,000 kw. Douglas Point Nuclear 
Power Station was placed in service at the end of 1966. Another nuclear station 
is under construction at Pickering, one unit of which is expected to begin 
operations in 1971 and the other in 1972. 

One out of every three persons in Canada lives in Ontario and it is the 
destination of the majority of immigrants. The province has a population of 
6,960,870 (1966) and a land area of 412,582 sq. miles. Within its boundaries 
are two capitals, the provincial capital, Toronto, and the federal capital, Ottawa. 


The Prairie Provinces 


Westward beyond the Lakehead cities and the northwestern Ontario 
forests where the edge of the Canadian Shield veers northward and gives 
way to the marine-sedimentated Great Plains, Canada’s three Prairie Provinces 
— Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta — stretch 1,000 miles to the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains. Extending from the 49th to the 60th parallel of north 
latitude, they include about 20 p.c. of the country’s total area. 

Manitoba is the most easterly of the three provinces although by far the 
largest part of its 251,000 sq. miles is within the Canadian Shield. A line be- 
tween its two distinct topographic forms begins close to the southeast border 
and runs diagonally northwest through Lake Winnipeg to the Saskatchewan 
border, at a point a little beyond the 55th parallel of latitude. The larger 
northern area, excepting the lowlands south of Hudson Bay, is typically Shield 
with heavily glaciated topography and deranged drainage. The southwestern 
portion is the first and lowest of the three broad step-like formations across 
the northern portion of the great central plains of the Continent. It has an 
elevation of from 600 to 700 feet and is floored by deep fertile clay soils left by 
glacial lakes that once covered the area. It is separated from the Saskatchewan 
Plain, the second plain formation, along its western boundary by the Manitoba 
Escarpment, a narrow belt of hilly terrain with elevations of from 1,600 to 
2121 feet: 

Manitoba, in common with the other Prairie Provinces, has a continental 
climate; summers are normally warm and winters long and intensely cold. 
The temperature range between the warmest and the coldest months runs to 
about 70 degrees in southern Manitoba. The growing season in the agricul- 
tural area to the southwest extends from late May to mid-September, with a 
frost-free period of about 100 days. In the Duck and Riding Mountains 
that period is under 100 days and in the extreme north from 60 to 90 
days. Manitoba averages 22 inches of rainfall a year in the inter-lake section. 
This comes during the crop season when it can be of greatest advantage. 
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Manitoba’s economy has been built on its agricultural resources. Nearly 
80 p.c. of its population lives in the arable section south of Lake Winnipeg 
and Lake Manitoba and within 100 miles of the southern boundary of the 
province. Wheat and other grain crops are more prevalent here than in the 
other Prairie Provinces. The lowland area also has some mineral deposits and 
yields moderate amounts of crude petroleum, salt, peat moss and gypsum, 
but it is the great northern area with its Precambrian rocks that contains 
most of the mineral wealth of the province. Noteworthy is the production 
from the large copper-zinc deposits at Flin Flon on the Manitoba—Saskatchewan 
border, from the nickel-copper deposits at Lynn Lake 150 miles farther north, 


The combination of scenic splendour and the existence of hot mineral 
springs prompted the reservation in 1885-87 of the area now known as 
Banff National Park in the Alberta Rockies. This was the first of Canada’s 
national parks of which there are now nineteen across the country. 


and from the nickel development at Thompson in the central north. Cadmium, 
cobalt, gold, lead, selenium, silver and tellurium were other metals produced 
in 1966. Manitoba has the greatest water power potential of the three Prairie 
Provinces. The southern region is well supplied from hydro installations on 
the Winnipeg River and the northern resources are being gradually developed. 
The northern areas also are well forested but much of the productive forest land 
is remote and forest industries, though important, are not highly developed. In 
addition, Manitoba has valuable fisheries resources. 


Magnificent bison guard the 
grand staircase of the legislative 
building in Winnipeg, Man. In 
the early 19th century bison 
roamed the prairies from the 
Rocky Mountains to Western 
Pennsylvania. Now they are al- 
most extinct, and are protected 
by the Government. 


Winnipeg is the capital and largest city, fourth largest in Canada, having 
a metropolitan area population of 508,759 in 1966. Its industries have de- 
veloped around its agricultural resources and its importance as a railway and 
distribution centre. Manitoba has the most diversified industrial complex of 
the Prairie Provinces. Some 1,500 plants manufacture a wide range of pro- 
ducts. Leading industries include meat packing, oil refineries, dairy factories, 
metal fabrication and clothing factories. In the north, Churchill at the end 
of the rail on Hudson Bay is a deepsea port from which wheat is shipped 
across the Atlantic. Fort Churchill, close by, is perhaps most noted as a military 
station and a base for Arctic research and has a larger but transient population. 

Saskatchewan has an area of 251,700 sq. miles, approximately the same 
as that of Manitoba. The demarcation line between the lowlands to the south 
and the Canadian Shield, which crosses into Saskatchewan at about the 55th 
parallel, continues northwest across the province although it becomes less 
sharply defined. Thus the southern two thirds is prairie lowlands. The 
second step of the prairie formation stretches westward from the Manitoba 
Escarpment at an average altitude of 2,000 feet, its surface covered with deep 
fertile soil, being exceptionally flat in some areas but elsewhere hummocky 
with innumerable sloughs. Another great scarp occurs about 200 miles to the 
west, a continuation of the Missouri Coteau which is well marked south of 
the border, and west of this extends the highest of the prairie steps with an 
altitude of from 3,000 to 4,300 feet; in the south the Cypress Hills rise 
above this level. Cutting across the centre of the lowland area are the great 
arms of the Saskatchewan River which flow from the Rocky Mountains to 
Lake Winnipeg. 

This prairie lowland is the great grain-producing region of Canada. Its 
growing season ranges from 80 to 100 days and the average amount of sun- 
shine is particularly high. On the other hand, precipitation amounts to less 
than 20 inches a year and the area is subject to violent storms, which sometimes 
constitute hazards to the farmer. Saskatchewan nevertheless produces about 
two thirds of the wheat grown in the country as well as very substantial 
quantities of oats and other grains. Mixed farming, with emphasis on live- 
stock, is more prevalent in the more northerly settled areas. 
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Approximately half of the net value of production of the province is con- 
tributed by agriculture and upon agriculture are based the main manufacturing 
industries. However, the most important industry in point of value is petro- 
leum refining. The southern plains of this province produce about a quarter of 
Canada’s crude petroleum, moderate amounts of natural gas and large quan- 
tities of coal, salt and sodium sulphate, but the greatest mineral wealth in 
this area comes from one of the world’s largest known reserves of potash, at 
depths of from 2,800 to 3,500 feet under part of southern Saskatchewan. Metal 
production includes substantial quantities of copper and zinc from the Flin 
Flon mines straddling the Manitoba—Saskatchewan boundary to the north, 
which also yield moderate amounts of gold, silver, cadmium, selenium and 
tellurium. In recent years the most valuable of the province’s metals is the 
uranium taken from the large vein-type deposits on the north shore of Lake 
Athabasca, close to the Northwest Territories boundary. Saskatchewan also 
has Canada’s only helium plants. 

The forests of Saskatchewan are mainly in the northern half of the 
province and, although they cover an area of 118,000 sq. miles, only 42,000 sq. 
miles are considered productive. Saskatchewan had a population of 955,344 in 
1966. The urban centres, of which Regina and Saskatchewan are the largest, 
are well dispersed over the prairie lands and serve mainly as distributing 
centres for their surrounding areas. Metropolitan Regina, the capital, in 1966 
had a population of 131,127 and Metropolitan Saskatoon 115,892. 

Most of Alberta’s 255,285 sq. miles lie in the interior plains region. The 
southern part is dry, treeless prairie changing toward the north into a zone 
of poplar interspersed with open prairie and giving way to mixed forests. 
The boundary of the province follows the 49th parallel as does that of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, but only for a distance of about 180 miles before 
it strikes northwestward following the ridge of the Rocky Mountains to a 
point close to the 55th parallel and then turns directly north. From the 
southern part of the border with Saskatchewan the plain rises gradually 
from about 2,500 feet above sea level to nearly 4,000 feet as it merges into 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. The foothill area is part of the western 
Cordilleran Region. The Alberta Rockies have numerous peaks of from 
10,000 to 12,294 feet, all of them close to or on the boundary with British 
Columbia. 

In winter the southern half of the province is subject to cold, dry masses 
of continental polar air, moderated from time to time by the chinook winds. 
Summers are warm with abundant sunshine but rainfall is meagre, particu- 
larly in the southwest, and is extremely variable with periodic droughts. In 
areas where precipitation is less, large irrigation projects have been developed, 
taking their water supply from rivers rising in the mountains to the west. 
There are altogether over half a million acres of irrigated land in Alberta. 

Thus, while the prairie wheat-growing belt extends into central Alberta 
and this province is the second largest producer of wheat in Canada, its agri- 
cultural output is quite diversified. Cattle-raising is more important here 
than elsewhere on the prairies and is highly developed in the Rocky Mountain 
foothills, in the Cypress Hills area of the southeast and in the northern prairie 
region. Feed crops, vegetables and root crops are grown in the irrigated areas. 
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In the northwestern Peace River area the frost-free period is only about 80 
days but crops are able to mature because of the long hours of daylight 
during the growing season. 

The prairies of Canada are underlain by fuel-bearing rocks but it is in 
Alberta that they become particularly productive. Coal has long been mined 
in many areas but is becoming less important with the development of the 
huge oil and gas resources of the central interior. Production from these oil 
and gas fields has changed the economy of this province in the past 20 years 
and contributed immeasurably to its activity and growth. Agriculture-based 
products still rank high among its manufactures but the recent emphasis has 
been on manufactures connected with the oil and gas industries. Industrial 
chemicals have made striking gains as have structural materials, the latter 
because of the tremendous construction that has taken place in the province 
and elsewhere. Alberta’s forests also contribute to its manufacturing output. 
The province has 52,569,000,000 cu. feet of accessible standing timber, almost 
equal to that of Quebec. The foothills of the Rockies are particularly heavily 
forested but lumbering is not yet highly developed. Water power resources 
exist in the northern areas but are somewhat remote and present demand 
for electric power is supplied mainly by thermal plants. 

The population of Alberta, which numbered 1,463,203 in 1966, is con- 
centrated in the central southern portion. The metropolitan areas of Ed- 
monton and Calgary, both situated in the oil- and gas-producing areas, had 
populations of 401,299 and 330,575, respectively. 


British Columbia 


Beyond the broad prairies and the crest of the Rockies, traversed by three 
noted passes — Yellowhead, Kicking Horse and Crowsnest — lies British 
Columbia, Canada’s third largest province. It is a land of spectacular beauty, 
with an exceedingly diversified topography and landscape; a land convulsed 
by nature into seven or eight main compartments and countless separated 
pockets; a land of overpowering mountain ranges, of rushing rivers and deep 
canyons, of green valleys and broad plateaux; a land of lavish dimensions, 
beauty and potential wealth. 

The Rocky Mountains form a continuous range of high wall-like ridges, 
cut up by glaciation into sharp peaks, knife-like edges and deep hollows. 
They average 50 miles wide in the south and 25 miles to the north. Some 
of the highest peaks and most beautiful scenery on the continent are found 
in the Canadian Rockies. Many of the peaks rise to 10,000 feet or more; the 
highest in British Columbia is Mount Robson with an elevation of 12,972 feet. 

A sharp topographical break, one of the most remarkable of its kind, 
known as the Rocky Mountain Trench divides the central and eastern sections. 
Here are found the headwaters of the Kootenay, Columbia, Fraser, Peace and 
Liard Rivers. It is about 2,500 feet above sea level and averages from two to 
ten miles wide for a distance of over 1,000 miles. Westward the character of 
the land changes considerably. On the whole, relief is lower and broader and 
the effects of glaciation are not as spectacular. This section consists of 
several ranges. Between the Cassiar Mountains in the far north and the 
Skeena Mountains lies the small Stikine plateau and south of the Skeena and 
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Hazelton Ranges there opens out a wide plateau-like upland which sinks in 
the central part of the province to the lowlands of the Upper Fraser Basin. 
Southward the upland is squeezed out between the Columbia and Cascade 
Mountains. The Columbias are a series of rather blocky massive ranges — the 
Cariboo, Purcell, Selkirk and Monashee Mountains — with deep troughs be- 
tween in which lie the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes. 

The western section consists of a triple structure made up of the Coast 
Range, the Inner Passage and an outer island arc. The Coast Range begins 
in the St. Elias Mountains in the Yukon Territory. Here the loftiest peaks 
on the continent, with elevations of from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, thrust up out 
of glistening icefields. The highest peak in British Columbia is Mount Wad- 
dington, 13,260 feet. Southward the steep slopes of the coastal mountains 
are clothed with dense green forests contrasting with the steely blue of the 
deep fjords that pierce the shoreline. The waterways adjacent to the coast — 
the Georgia, Queen Charlotte and Hecate Straits — compose the Inner Pas- 
sage. This is one of the finest natural waterways in the world and provides a 
relatively sheltered and safe sea route from Vancouver to Alaska. The outer 
island arc is made up of partially submerged outlying ridges and includes 
Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte group. Vancouver Island has an 
area of 12,408 sq. miles, its surface rising steeply from a rocky coastline to 
heights of 7,200 feet. The Queen Charlotte Islands are lower. 

British Columbia’s climate is as varied as its topography, ranging from 
near-Mediterranean in the southwestern corner to tundra on the mountain 
tops. As a result of the prevailing westerly winds and the warm waters of the 
Pacific, the main climatic characteristics of the coastal area are mild winters, 
warm but not too hot summers and a small range of temperature. The longest 
average frost-free season in Canada occurs in these areas. Inland, the weather 
is increasingly continental toward the east, with greater ranges of tempera- 
tures and much less rainfall. In fact, in some of the plateau areas of the 
interior almost arid conditions occur. The northern half of the province has 


Lion’s Gate Bridge spans Burrard Inlet, Vancouver, B.C., linking North 
and West Vancouver with the city proper. 
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long cold winters and short cool summers with only moderate precipitation. 

British Columbia’s economy is based primarily on its great forest re- 
sources. The mild climate and heavy rainfall of the coast area encourage 
luxuriant growth, giving this province the greatest amount of accessible 
standing timber in Canada and making it dominant among the provinces in 
the production of wood products. 

The mineral resources of the province are quite diversified. The south- 
central area has long been famous for its large base-metal mines from which 
come the country’s major output of zinc and lead as well as quantities of 
gold, silver, antimony, cadmium, bismuth, tin, indium and tungsten. Base- 
metal mines also exist in the northwest and iron mines on the east coast of 
Vancouver Island and across the Strait on the mainland. Gypsum and barite 
are mined in the south-central interior, asbestos in the northern interior and 
coal in several areas along the eastern boundary. Natural gas and oil from 
the Peace River district are shipped by pipeline to Vancouver refineries. 
Petroleum refining has become the province’s third largest industry; it refines 
mainly crude from Alberta’s wells. 

The abundant waters of the Pacific provide British Columbia’s fishermen 
with large and valuable harvests. Salmon ranks first followed by herring and 
halibut. Since three quarters of the annual catch of salmon is canned and 
herring reaches the market in the form of oil and meal, fish processing is 
a major industry. Most of the halibut is sent frozen to the United States 
market. 

British Columbia ranks third among the provinces in value of manu- 
facturing production. Its hydro-power potential is the second greatest in 
Canada and its installed capacity is exceeded only by those of Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Only a small percentage of British Columbia’s land area is classed as 
agricultural. This is in the southern part of Vancouver Island and in the 
river valleys and plateau areas of the south-central mainland, and although 
agriculture is not of major significance to the province as a whole, it is 
of considerable importance in these regions. The Okanagan Valley is world 
famous for its fruit, and the interior plateaux, especially the Cariboo regions, 
for beef cattle. Other farming areas produce mixed crops but specialize in 
small fruits, vegetables and horticultural products. It is in this arable portion 
that the greater part of British Columbia’s population exists. Of its 1,873,674 
residents in 1966, 892,286 lived in the Vancouver metropolitan area. Victoria, 
the capital of the province, is located on the southern tip of the Vancouver 
Island. 


The Northern Territories 


About 40 p.c. of Canada’s total area lies in its northland beyond the 
boundary of the provinces and extending through its Arctic Archipelago to 
the North Pole. This vast region of over 1,500,000 sq. miles is known for 
administrative purposes as the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. For 
centuries, while Canadians and their government were building a nation from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the north was left to explorers, fur traders, mis- 
sionaries at the trading posts and a few thousand nomadic Indians and 


The historic fur-trading post at Fort Frances on the Rainy River in 

northern Ontario has recently been restored. Originally called Saint- 

Pierre, the fort was founded by Christophe Dufrost de La Jemmeraye, a 

nephew of Gaulthier de La Vérendrye, in 1731. After it passed to the 

Hudson‘s Bay Company in 1821, the post was renamed in honour of Sir 

George Simpson's wife. The town of Fort Frances is now a lumbering 
and milling centre. 


Eskimos. Then with two world wars came a growing awareness of the Cana- 
dian North as the aerial crossroads of the world. And today, in a period of 
unprecedented Canadian industrial expansion, a new minerally rich north- 
land has developed: 

Improved transportation and communication facilities have solved many 
of the territories’ problems and encouraged increased economic development. 
In 1965 a new ten-year road-building program in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, with a yearly average expenditure of $10,000,000, was announced 
— the first phase of a long-range 20-year network program intended to bring 
all potential areas of resource development in the Territories within 200 
miles of the nearest permanent road. This project will reduce the North’s de- 
pendence on seasonal transportation for bulk shipments, and permit substan- 
tial growth of the tourist industry. Recently, the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development awarded a contract for topographic mapping, 
aerial reconnaissance and soils interpretation work over a road alignment area 
230 miles long in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The prime objective 
is to determine the best route for the Dempster Highway, the completion 
of which will permit road travel to the Arctic Ocean from any point in Canada 
or the United States. Meanwhile, in 1967, a plaque was unveiled at Yellowknife 
to commemorate the work of the bush pilots who were invaluable in opening 
up the North. These pioneers made aerial surveys, airmail flights, provided 
Passenger service, scouted for forest fires, carried out rescue searches, and 
ferried the sick to hospital. 

The Yukon Territory, north and slightly west of British Columbia, is a 
triangular area of plateaux and mountain ranges cut off from the Pacific by 
the Coast and the St. Elias Mountains, bounded on the northeast by the North- 
west Territories and on the west by Alaska. Numerous river valleys slice 
through its rugged terrain. Its only seacoast is a 100-mile stretch along the 
Arctic Ocean west of the Mackenzie River delta and its highest points are in 
the southwestern corner where many peaks of the St. Elias Mountains reach 
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heights of over 10,000 feet. Mount Logan, the highest in Canada, has an 
elevation of 19,850 feet. 

The whole region is north of latitude 60 degrees and part is beyond the 
Arctic Circle. In winter, even in the south, the days are short with no effective 
sunshine but in summer long hours of daylight promote rapid growth where 
the soil is suitable. Although the area is subject to wide variations in tempera- 
ture, winters are remarkably mild and periods of intense cold are short. 

The major production of this area comes from its mines in the west- 
central region — gold in the Dawson area and silver, lead, zinc and cadmium in 
the Mayo district. Some coal was mined in 1966. Construction of the Alaska 
Highway across the southern part of the Territory and its later northward 
extension provided a transport route through the central region linked with 
distribution centres in British Columbia and Alberta. Approximately 1,300 
miles of roads have been constructed. There are extensive water power re- 
sources on the Yukon River and several small installations are of particular 
importance in the development of the mining area. The population of the 
Yukon numbered 14,382 in 1966. Whitehorse is the capital. 

The Northwest Territories, which include all Canadian territory north 
of the 60th parallel of latitude, excepting the Yukon Territory and the north- 
western tip of Quebec, occupy a 1,304,903 sq. mile area. This vast region which 
is more than one third of the total area of Canada, is one of contrast and 
extremes in topographical characteristics, flora and fauna, and climate. East 
of the mountain range along the Yukon Territory boundary, the mainland 
portion consists of plains, high in the west and sloping gently to Hudson Bay 
on the east and the Arctic Archipelago on the northeast. In the Archipelago, 
a high mountain range lies in a general north-south direction across Baffin, 
Devon and Ellesmere Islands with peaks rising about 9,000 feet. The northern 
limit of tree growth follows a line running from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River diagonally southeast to Hudson Bay in northern Manitoba so that the 
whole northeastern portion of the mainland is treeless tundra studded with 
countless lakes, swamps and muskeg with no major drainage system. 

Only the southern part of the Mackenzie District lies outside the perma- 
frost area and here summers are about three months long with temperatures 
over 50 degrees F. Throughout the Mackenzie basin the frost-free period varies 
from 50 to 100 days. Soil and climatic conditions in some areas are suitable to 
agricultural pursuits but very light precipitation places a check on such 
operations. Much arable land along a 200-mile stretch of the Liard River has 
added almost a million acres to the total arable land of Canada. This land is 
best suited for livestock farming with some feed production, although garden 
crops may also be grown. 

North of the treeline, freezing temperatures may occur during any month 
of the year and the mainland winters are long and bitterly cold. Climates of 
the Archipelago are moderated by the sea so that the extremes are not as 
severe as they would be in a continental area of the same latitude. ‘Tempera- 
tures are generally below zero for six months or more but occasional mild 
periods occur during the winter, particularly in the western Arctic. Summers 
are short and cool throughout. The Arctic Archipelago is one of the driest 
regions in the world. 


Canada’s Centennial was marked in hundreds of ways throughout the 
land by municipalities large and small. Many lasting projects such as the 
cultural and sports centre at Drummondville, Que., and the Japanese gar- 
den at Lethbridge, Alta., remain not only as reminders of that great occa- 
sion but to be used and enjoyed by the local people for years to come. 
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The area is considered to have great mineral potential and 1966 produc- 
tion included cadmium, copper, gold, lead, silver, zinc, natural gas and crude 
petroleum. 

The furs and fisheries resources of the territory are the mainstay of the 
native populations and are exploited commercially to some extent. Great 
Slave Lake yields a fair amount of whitefish and lake trout which is sent 
south in fresh form. Furs produced in 1966 were valued at more than $1,500,000. 

In 1966 only 28,738 people lived in this vast area. Yellowknife, a gold- 
mining community on the north shore of Great Slave Lake, was named capital 
of the Northwest Territories on Jan. 18, 1967. 


History 


Although 1867 loomed large on Canada’s horizon in 1967, it was only one 
of the many milestones in the country’s modern history. As for Canada’s 
early story, it is still largely unrecorded. No one knows yet who actually dis- 
covered what is now Canada, or when. Long after Indians and Eskimos had 
settled the continent Icelanders discovered it and for centuries traded with 


As part of Canada’s Centennial celebrations, teams of climbers ascended 13 pre- 
viously unnamed and unscaled peaks of the St. Elias Mountains—henceforth known 
as the Centennial Range—in the Yukon. In addition, a joint Canadian-American team 
climbed a mountain on the Yukon-Alaska frontier to commemorate the American 
purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 and Canada’s Confederation. The expedition 
was organized by the Alpine Club of Canada and the Arctic Institute of North America, 
with financial assistance from the provinces, the Centennial Commission and the 
National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport. 
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Baffin Island and Labrador. In 1497 John Cabot claimed the land for the English 
Crown; in 1534 Jacques Cartier planted the flag of France on a Gaspé promon- 
tory. Exploitation of the fisheries and the fur trade led to intense rivalry be- 
tween these two imperial powers, paving the way for the conflict which cul- 
minated in the Treaty of Paris in 1763. This agreement gave the British all 
Upper and Lower Canada except for two Gulf islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Subsequent decades were marked by immigration, the extension of 
frontier settlements, two conflicts with the United States, and struggles for 
responsible government. It was, as well, an age of canal and railway building. 
Then, in 1864, came meetings in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, and 
in Quebec City, to discuss the suggestion of a federation of provinces. 

On July 1, 1867, “one Dominion under the name of Canada” was formed. 
The genius of Sir John A. Macdonald and Sir George-Etienne Cartier, 
leaders of the English and French factions, held the new nation together and 
other provinces gradually joined: Manitoba in 1870; British Columbia, 1871; 
Prince Edward Island, 1873; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1905; Newfoundland, 
1949. 

A world war was in progress in 1917 when Canada normally would have 
celebrated its first half-century. Therefore it remained for the centenary of 
Confederation in 1967 to fully release the patriotic emotions of a people and 
to celebrate in song and story the country’s hundredth birthday. All ten prov- 
inces and two territories joined in the happy excitement of centennial cele- 
brations. Adding “frosting” to the centennial cake was Expo 67, held in 
Montreal for six months, an unprecedentedly successful world exhibition that 
attracted millions of visitors. 

Many of the projects undertaken by individuals, communities and prov- 
inces to mark the centennial were permanent and will be reminders to 
Canadians of 1967 — the gala centennial year. 


Nomenclature 


Canada has a rich heritage of place-names. They reflect achievement, ad- 
venture, romance and tragedy. Arctic explorers are commemorated in such 
names as Hudson Bay, Davis Strait and Bylot Island. The Mackenzie River 
perpetuates the name of Alexander Mackenzie who ventured some 1,500 miles 
down the then unmapped river; the Thompson River was named by Simon 
Fraser after his friend, David Thompson, the explorer and surveyor who jour- 
neyed to the Pacific Coast but never saw the river that bears his name. Come- 
by-Chance and Heart’s Content are reminders of Newfoundland’s propensity 
for individuality in nomenclature. 

Ile Vanier and Ile Pauline in the Queen Elizabeth Islands are well-merited 
and popular tributes to esteemed personages. Qu’Appelle (Who calls?) re- 
calls the legend of the beautiful Indian maiden who disappeared on a lake as 
she paddled to meet her lover and whose spirit is said still to haunt the area. 
Inhabitants of Pile of Bones (buffalo) Creek, gladly adopted the more regal 
name, Regina, in honour of Queen Victoria. Four provinces — Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan — and four capitals — Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa 
and Winnipeg — reflect Canada’s Indian heritage. 
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No doubt some of the names that find their way onto present-day maps of 
Canada have equally interesting histories. These new designations, a few thou- 
sand of which appear every year, are published periodically in “Supplements” 
to the Gazetteer of Canada. The term “new” is somewhat misleading in that 
it can designate either a place-name newly adopted or a name that has been 
in use for years but is merely becoming a matter of official record. 

The Geographic Board of Canada established all official names and spell- 
ings until 1961 when it was succeeded by the Canadian Permanent Committee 
on Geographical Names, a committee composed of representatives of the federal 
mapping agencies and federal agencies concerned with nomenclature, and a 
representative appointed by each province. 

The Permanent Committee, in close association with provincial represen- 
tatives, deals with all questions of geographical nomenclature affecting Canada, 
and undertakes research and investigation into the origin and usage of geogra- 
phical names. Its decisions regarding Canadian nomenclature become official 
when approved by the provinces. The Minister of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources gives final approval to names for the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon. The investigation and recording of geographical names is carried out 
by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. Recently the Committee 
has investigated about 25,000 names and approved from 2,000 to 2,500 each 
year. In addition, hundreds of name changes, altered applications and name 
rescindings have been handled. 

New names come to the attention of the Committee in various ways — 
from specialized maps, newspapers, provincial gazettes, explorers’ journals 
and old reports. In addition, mapping and charting organizations collect new 
names and sometimes learn of unrecorded local names. Researchers require 
names to identify features in their reports and post offices or railways seek 
names for their sites. 

The rules laid down by the Permanent Committee are phrased as guiding 
principles rather than as strict directives to be rigidly observed. Public usage, 
uniformity and prevention of duplication are the major tenets and clarity and 
propriety are the basic aims. When public practice conflicts with officialdom, the 
official name is usually changed to conform with custom and common sense. 
Some names change because of changing conditions. For instance, Ungava, a dis- 
trict in the Northwest Territories, until it became part of Quebec in 1912, 
disappeared from modern maps, but the name is perpetuated in the retained 
name of Ungava Bay and in old charts and documents. Unless there is good 
reason to the contrary, local usage is the prime consideration in settled areas, 
and historical significance is emphasized in unpopulated areas. 


Names governed by statutory authority. The names of cities, towns, 
villages, post offices, counties, townships, districts, reserves, parks and other 
legal divisions as created by, or as a result of, legislation by the appropriate | 
government, are accepted by the Committee. ; 


Uniformity and duplication of names. It is sometimes found that dif- | 
ferent names are used in the same community for the post office, the town or 
the railway station. For instance, Owendale is the name of the post office at | 
Jefferson, Alberta, and Brazeau is the name of the railway station at Nordegg. 


Saskatchewan’s Gardiner Dam, the 
largest rolled earth dam in Canada, 
and Diefenbaker Lake, the 140- 
mile long reservoir formed by the 
dam, were Officially dedicated in 
mid-1967. They were named to 
commemorate the services of the 
late James G. Gardiner, a former 
federal Minister of Agriculture, and 
former Prime Minister John G. 
Diefenbaker. The then Prime 
Minister, Lester B. Pearson, took 
part in the ceremonies. 


Although this cannot always be avoided, an effort is made to eliminate such 
practices when a new name is being considered. 

If duplication of names of major features might cause confusion, it is 
avoided at least within a province. For minor features in a settled area the 
limit need not be beyond the area of smaller administrative units such as a 
parish, county or municipality. It is not unusual to find a dozen or more 
designations such as Mud Lake within the confines of a single province. Railway 
or resource development companies are advised to seek the advice of the Com- 
mittee concerning the use of geographical names connected with their opera- 
tions. The propriety of a name, including duplication, is thereby covered. 


Personal names. Only in exceptional circumstances are personal names 
adopted during the lifetime of an individual but recently thousands of features 
in Canada have been named for Canadian casualties of World War II and the 
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Committee has approved the naming of features for Sir Winston Churchill, 
President John F. Kennedy, General William Booth, and Superintendent 
Henry A. Larsen, R.C.M.P. 


English and French names. The adoption of both an English and a 
French name for the same feature is avoided except where both forms have the 
sanction of well-established usage. This applies generally to major features; 
minor features are expected to be given names in one language only. Examples 
of dual names are: St. Lawrence River and Fleuve Saint-Laurent; Great Slave 
Lake and Grand Lac des Esclaves; Lake Superior and Lac Supérieur. 


Indian and Eskimo names. Indian names for which there are no accepted 
forms are recorded according to a recognized local orthography or according 
to the considered opinion of a recognized linguistic or ethnographic authority. 
Eskimo names for which there are no accepted forms are recorded according to 
a recognized national orthography. 


Form and character of.names. Names are expected to be concise, eupho- 
nious and in good taste. The apostrophe in the English possessive form, long 
and difficult Indian and Eskimo names, corrupted or modified names, or names 
derogatory from the point of view of race, colour or creed are avoided. 

Many early explorers named features with which they were not entirely 
familiar. The result has been such misnomers as Davis Strait and Exeter Sound. 
It is too late now to change these to more accurate descriptions, for history and 
custom make such amendments unpopular. 

In conformity with these governing regulations, many changes have taken 
place in nomenclature during the past four or five years. Some names were 
rescinded, many were altered, and a host of “new” designations were accepted. 
Historic Louisburg — town, harbour and settlement — reverted to its original 
spelling, Louisbourg. Such individualistic names as Opeongo Knob, Rooster 
Reef and Whirligig Lake, Ontario; Ink Pots, Alberta; Dzikowicz Lake, Sas- 
katchewan; Daddy Good Mountain, New Brunswick; Why-Nee-Yulik Point 
and Per Ardua Glacier, Northwest Territories; Veeocee Mountain, British 
Columbia; and Wee-Too Beach, Saskatchewan, and many others, became 
official designations. 

The shortest place-names to appear were Z Lake, the former Cranberry 
Lakes in Nova Scotia, and D Lake, a new name. The name of the post office at 
Radium Hot Springs, British Columbia, was applied to a location two miles 
southwest of the former site. Maria-Chapdelaine became the name of a lake in 
Quebec; The Grand Banks of Newfoundland became an official composite 
name; Porthill, Prince Edward Island, became Port Hill; and Ha Ha, a lake in 
Quebec, added two exclamation points to become Ha! Ha! In Labrador, 
Churchill Falls replaced the former Grand Falls when Churchill River replaced 
Hamilton River. Augustine Cove, Prince Edward Island, had an “e” added to 


Augustin; Nova Scotia rescinded two of its designations, Sunnyside, as did | 


British Columbia for a landing named Killiney. 


Thousands of unnamed areas of Canada still await the dicta of toponymists. — 


Perhaps achievement, adventure and romance may be the decisive factors in 
providing regions with permanent designations; perhaps it will be legend, 
honour to a local dignitary, or approval of an historic or native designation. 


: 
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Population 


A total of 13,011,948 persons or 65 p.c. of all Canadians live in urban 
centres having populations of 5,000 and over, including the metropolitan areas 
of larger cities, according to the 1966 Census. In 1961, a total of 11,245,165 or 
62 p.c. lived in centres of this size. The 1966 Census shows that there are 325 
or 19 more cities, towns and villages with over 5,000 population than five years 
earlier at the 1961 Census, when there were 306 centres of this size. A total of 
40 cities had a population of 50,000 or more in 1966; in 1961 there were 29. 

For many purposes population counts on the basis of metropolitan area 
boundaries, that is, the central city plus surrounding fringe municipalities, are 
more meaningful than those based on the incorporated legal limits of the 
central cities. Fully 48 p.c. of Canada’s population now live within the boun- 
daries of the 19 centres defined for census purposes as metropolitan areas, com- 
pared with 46 p.c. in 1961. During this five-year period, 73 p.c. of the metro- 
politan growth occurred in the suburban areas outside the main central cities. 

The 1966 Census indicates that the growth of metropolitan areas is con- 
tinuing at a high rate compared with the rest of Canada. For example, the 
total population of the 19 census metropolitan areas (including both the city 
proper and suburban parts) increased by 15 p.c. in the 1961-66 period com- 
pared with 5 p.c. for the remainder of Canada. These 19 areas accounted for 
71 p.c. or 1,260,253 of the 1,776,633 gain in Canada’s population during this 
five-year period. 

Continued population gains in urban areas at the expense of rural 
areas are shown in the 1966 Census. Of Canada’s total population in 1966, 73.6 
p.c. lived in urban areas compared with 69.6 p.c. in 1961, while 26.4 p.c. lived 
in rural areas compared with 30.4 p.c. in 1961. All cities, towns and villages of 
1,000 and over, whether incorporated or not, are classed as urban, as well as 
the urbanized fringes of cities of 10,000 population or over. The remainder of 
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the population is classed as rural. This rural segment is further subdivided 
into persons living on census-farms and those of the rural non-farm population. 
A census-farm is defined as an agricultural holding of one or more acres with 
annual sales of agricultural products of $50 or more. 


Population of Major Metropolitan Areas,'1956, 1961 and 1966 


Metropolitan Area? 1956 1961 1966 
Calgary soe. canser astumon sme viens cee gute vats 201,022 279,062 330,575 
EGMONtON «i cusiews. «oy ee wena es crwe eee es 254,800 337,568 401,299 
FIAIONLON 2s coe sient atieets ye civiee estes : 338,294 395,189 449,116 
ONGOING (3) onc sro ousstatrate nance e, Mase we paulo: : 154,453 181,283 207,396 
Montreal ss .0. cnet eatamee nets sane re 1,746,069 2,110,679 2,436,817 
OMAWiaiccins nas) se aewe tal axle seria trates : 345,469 429,761 494,535 
QUODEC sale ro 8 ear, Pan reas ate oes a Manors vee : 311,604 357,568 413,397 
POG Ua ovaries ek Onna aicaie soe a geen tatters : 89,881 112,176 131,127 
Saskatoonis: «0 Lecce wate wee ceire aebe a atemrne 73,015 95,564 115,892 
MOTONLO: Wane etnies wtelke ei tarea tak eee er a 1,502,343 1,824,589 2,158,496 
VAaNCOUV EL eet, cic tive a or a noieaiee, fac emiats 5 665,017 790,165 892,286 
WIRGSON ec trrtrieged ages wy nue grannies ore 185,865 193,365 211,697 
WANT BOG rata x carters Naayt ae ae alah rete 412,532 476,543 508,759 


1With 100,000 population or over in the city proper at the 1966 Census. 
2Area as of 1966 Census. 


Between 1961 and 1966 there was a decrease of 249,736 or 4.5 p.c. in the 
rural population. Most of this decline (64 p.c.) occurred in the rural farm 
segment which decreased by 159,000. In the 1961-66 period the urban popula- 
tion increased by more than 2,000,000 persons or 16 p.c. More than half of this 
gain occurred in the largest urban group (500,000) which increased from 
4,605,000 to 5,871,000. 

There was a wide variation in the degree of urbanization among the 
provinces in 1966. The urban percentage for each province in 1966 with the 
1961 figures in brackets was as follows: Newfoundland 54.1 (50.7 in 1961); Prince 
Edward Island 36.6 (32.4); Nova Scotia 58.1 (54.3); New Brunswick 50.6 (46.5); 
Quebec 78.3 (74.3); Ontario 80.4 (77.3); Manitoba 67.1 (63.9); Saskatchewan 
49.0 (43.0); Alberta 68.8 (63.3); British Columbia 75.3 (72.6). 


Rural and Urban Population, Canada and Provinces, 1966 


Province Total 


or Territory Population Rural Urban! 

Canad ants cor pe Oe aes 20,014,880 5,288,121 14,726,759 

Newroundlandaira creates naire 493,396 226,707 266,689 

PrincesedwWardrsiandi sree 108,535 68,788 39,747 

NovVatScotiaerieyescsvactcs cere wore 756,039 SI Se 438,907 

New J BrunswiCkaewerene mentite 616,788 304,563 312,225 

OuebeC aes ace Coon et oe ea 5,780,845 Ae2 5 oes 4,525,114 

OntaniOs end aoe ete cetera 6,960,870 1,367,430 5,593,440 | 

Manitoban citar teeter ee eee 963,066 317,018 646,048 ) 

Saskatchewaniers <.octcecaet ere ee eeree 955,344 487,017 468,327 | 

Albertaa. A chro shee eee 1,463,203 455,796 1,007,407 

British Golumblareaneae enone nner 1,873,674 463,181 1,410,493 

NUK ON ae seer eee eee eee ae 14,382 7,554 6,828 

Northwest Territories.............. 28,738 1e72204: 11,534 


‘Includes persons living in centres of 1,000 and over. 


In 1966, 6,591,757 persons, or 32.9 p.c. of the total population, were under 
15 years of age. Persons in the age groups 15-64 totalled 11,883,575, or 59.4 p.c., 
and those in the older ages, 65 and over, numbered 1,539,548 or 7.7 p.c. The 
increase of children under 15 years of age in the 1961-66 period was 399,835 or 
6.5 p.c., down considerably from the 1956-61 period when it was 966,712 or 
18.5 p.c. In the 1961-66 period the 15-64 age group increased by 11.5 p.c. and 
the 65 and over group by 10.7 p.c. 

As in the 1956 and 1961 Censuses, the highest relative percentage of children 
at the younger age levels was reported in Newfoundland, where 40.3 p.c. of the 
population of the province was under 15 years at the 1966 Census. Canada’s 
most westerly province, British Columbia, showed 30.6 p.c., or the smallest 
percentage in this age group. Quebec had 60.3 p.c. or the highest percentage of 
population of all provinces in the 15-64 age group, with Ontario next highest 
at 60.2 p.c.; Newfoundland recorded 53.7 p.c., the lowest in this age group with 
Prince Edward Island at 54.6 p.c. the next lowest. Prince Edward Island 
recorded 10.8 p.c., the highest percentage of population in the 65 and over age 
group, followed by British Columbia with the next highest at 9.5 p.c.; New- 
foundland reported 5.9 p.c., the lowest in this age group, with Quebec at 6.1 
p.c. the next lowest. 


Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Population by Age Groups, 
1956, 1961, 1966 


Numerical Distribution Percentage Distribution Percentage 

Age SS ncragse 

Group 1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 1956-66 
otal... 16,080,791 18,238,247 20,014,880 100.0 100.0 100.0 24.5 
Ora 1,983,563. 2.256.401). (2,197.387. 412.3. 12.4. 11.0 10.8 
meee 1.807:053.5 92.079.522 2300857 "11.2 «= 41-4> 1115 78 
he Re ae 1,434,594 1,855,999 2,093,513 39) 84028105 45.9 
TertO oe. . 1,162,301 1,432,559 1,837,725 72 7.9 9.2 58.1 
O-OAy .. .. 1,129,110 1,183,646 1,461,298 7.0 6.5 7.3 29.4 
D5-34..... 2,414,422 2,481,107 2,483,491 15.0 13.6 12.4 2.9 
B5-44..... PASS 1 BAe 389 boom 62543172) 313.35. 13.1) 127 18.9 
45-54..... 1,611,865 1,878,504 2,078,179 100 103 10.4 28.9 
55-64..... 1,154,161 1,289,470 1,479,710 ihe 7A 7.4 28.2 
65-69..... 464,113 487,102 531,709 2.9 27 2.7 14.6 
eS ae 779,825 904,052 1,007,839 4.8 5.0 5.0 29.2 


Elements in Population Growth, Canada and Provinces, 
1961-66 


Province or 
Territory 


Canada: fel. cv ee eee cere 


Newfoundland sneer ee 
Prince Edward Island......... 


Albertansecess4 Aeod wae cee etn 
British Golumbiaeew-cse et ere eeere 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


GCanadaii... as. oe eect aie eee ee 


Newfoundland areca 
Prince Edward Island......... 


British’ Golumbiatese. sien eee 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Population 
1961 


18,238,247 


457,853 
104,629 


6,236,092 


921,686 
925,181 


1,331,944 
1,629,082 


37,626 


Immi- 
gration 


538,554 


2,256 
466 
6,241 
4,460 
122,897 
287,054 
15,433 
8,987 
29,394 
60,822 
544 


Births 


2,248,762 


75,251 
13,577 
91,138 
76,943 
646,621 
752,511 
108,858 
112,249 
181,753 
181,467 
8,394 


Actual 
Increase 


1,776,633 


35,543 
3,906 
19,032 
18,852 
521,634 
724,778 
41,380 
30,163 
131,259 
244,592 
5,494 


Deaths 


730,869 


15,674 
5,071 
31,612 
23,714 
188,904 
264,659 
38,518 
36,558 
47,146 
77,364 
1,649 


Net 
Migration 


+258,740 


— 24,034 
— 4,600 
— 40,494 
— 34,377 
+ 63,917 
+236,926 
— 28,960 
— 45,528 
— 3,348 
+140,489 
— 1,251 


Natural 
Increase 


1,517,893 


59,577 
8,506 
59,526 
53,229 
457,717 
487,852 
70,340 
75,691 
134,607 
104,103 
6,745 


Population 
1966 


20,014,880 


493,396 
108,535 
756,039 
616,788 
5,780,845 
6,960,870 
963,066 
955,344 
1,463,203 
1,873,674 
43,120 


The number of families in Canada on June 1, 1966 was 4,526,266, an 
increase of 378,822 or 9.1 p.c. over 1961. The average size of family was 3.9, the 
same as in 1961. Family size was largest in the Atlantic Provinces at 4.3 and in 
Quebec at 4.2 persons, and was smallest in British Columbia at 3.6 persons. 

About 26 p.c. of all families in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec had no 
children at home, compared with 33 p.c. in British Columbia. In contrast, in 
the former provinces about 13 p.c. of the families had five or more children at 
home compared with only 6 p.c. in both British Columbia and Ontario; the 


Prairie Provinces had 8 p.c. 
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Canada’s single population 15 years of age and over increased by 18 p.c. in 
the 1961-66 period compared with gains of less than 8 p.c. in 1956-61 and 5 p.c. 
in 1951-56. The marked increase in the single adult population is mainly the 
result of a substantially larger number of persons in the young adult ages who 
were born in the high birth rate postwar period. In contrast, the married popu- 
lation increased by 8.7 p.c. between 1961 and 1966 as compared with a gain of 
12.3 p.c. in the previous 1956-61 period. The combined widowed and divorced 
population increased by 12.5 p.c. in 1961-66 as compared with 11.1 p.c. between 
1956 and 1961. 


Population 15 Years and Over by Marital Status, 1956, 1961, 1966 


Numerical Distribution Percentage = Percentage 


Distribution Increase 
Marital Status a 
1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 1961-66 


Population 15 andover. 10,855,581 12,046,325 13,423,123 100.0 100.0 100.0 11.4 
Single 15 andover.. 2,960,929 3,191,206 3,764,833 27.3 265 28.0 18.0 


Mamiods se... 00-2 7,146,673 \128,024,304 «8,723,217 .65.8 66.6. 65.0 8.7 
Widowed........... 7VA20 778,223 870,297 6.6 6.5 6.57 11.8 
DNVOICEGs nis 5) 10s a 36,768 52,592 64,776 03 0.4 05 .23.2 


Provincially, the largest proportion of single people in the adult popula- 
tion lived in the Northwest Territories and Quebec, 33.8 p.c. and 33.1 p.c. 
respectively; the smallest proportion was in British Columbia, 24.6 p.c. Ontario, 
with 67.6 p.c. showed the largest percentage of its population 15 years of age 
and over to be married, while Prince Edward Island showed the smallest at 


60.5 p.c. 
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British Columbia with 8.4 p.c. had proportionally more widowed and 
divorced persons than other provinces while the smallest proportions were 
recorded in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 4.9 p.c. in each, and in 
Quebec, 5.8 p.c. 


Almost 85 p.c. of the Canadian population at the 1961 Census was born in 
Canada. The foreign-born, numbering 2,844,000, reported a wide variety of 
countries of birth. Just over 1,500,000 or more than half of these were post-1945 
immigrants. Between June 1, 1961 and June 1, 1966 some 538,000 additional 
immigrants came to Canada. 


In the following table the distribution of these recent immigrants by 
country of birth is compared with the birthplaces of the total foreign-born 
population in Canada at the 1961 Census. 


The percentage of British-born persons among recent immigrants, at 24 
p.c., is considerably lower than the 34 p.c. reporting this birthplace among the 
total foreign-born in Canada at the 1961 Census. The percentage of recent 
immigrants born in Italy is double the percentage of foreign-born at the last 
census. Just over half of all immigrants continue to come from continental 
Europe. 


Foreign-born by Country of Birth, 1961 Census 
and June 1, 1961 to June 1, 1966 


1961 Census Immigrants 1961-66! 
Birthplace 
No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Britaitice.. cceieecrs cnart oes peiean aieues reine 969,715 34.1 129,829 24.1 
Other Commonwealth Countries..... 47,887 1.7 43,918 8.2 
UnitediStatese i. canoe kone meee 283,908 10.0 50,183 9.3 
European Countries.................-. 1,468,058 51.6 266,692 49.5 
AUSUlaletenace sip iee anes ated siete cine ayes 70,192 2.5 3,734 0.7 
Beli inves erwiva ors clesistmtiere actin 28,253 1.0 3,594 0.7 
Czechoslovakia ences oa. stems over 35,743 1.2 1,338 0.2 
Demimarkjaroniee viarstececs oe cree are ntcratereereine 30,869 el 3,574 0.7 
Finland Setar ceca cs ota oe tee 29,467 1.0 2,022 0.4 
EranCern dew createed tee oe 36,103 eS 14,479 Deh 
GOnIMAaMVaais.s.0iessreueaciotelienele ater atavere ste etoeme 189,131 6.6 25,350 5.3 
Gree Ce rs, fois caiede sieteusiacesin ete nge ot 38,017 es} 24,395 4.5 

IU GatVan ete eeeceers cette tie ase or ores 72,900 2.6 4,572 0.8 

tal Viger ie ete ccic eee none 258,071 9.1 98,998 18.4 
Netherlands 3ceeycieue eicnre meee 135,033 4.7 10,147 1.9 
Pola nc epie Garces sever teal. cuter 171,467 6.0 114) Shits} Dan 
Republictofalrelandeeasemeierrticisncre 30,889 1.1 5052 (O}S) 

UES ES) RoR teresa, Waele oan ects Me ries ere 186,653 6.6 2,340 0.4 
Vugoslaviateects. Wetec cocmite eres 50,826 1.8 12,968 2.4 
Others sett ere ceeate sa mene romeo tee tats 104,444 Sh/ 39,826 7.4 
Asiatic Countries. ...........cccsseses 57,761 2.0 21,976 4.1 
CHI MaMa es sities ctneyo te Geter eae 36,724 1.3 9,241 thet 
ADAM eet secre tate terse eae tate otetarersteter ets 6,797 0.2 933 0.2 
Other. Ream a ine a eer rae 14,240 0.5 11,802 22, 
Other Countries. sy... cc ee ce ee 16,934 0.6 25,957 4.8 
Total ewes eae teh ne 27044-2035 100.0 538,555 100.0 


1Fiaures for the period Jan.1 to June 1,1966 are partly estimated. Excludes a few Canadian-born 
immigrants. 


Vital Statistics 


Birth rates. With a total of 387,710 births in 1966, Canada’s birth rate stood 
at a record low of 19.4 per 1,000 persons in the population. The previous 
record low was 20.1 in 1937. Provincial birth rates varied from a low of 17.3 
in British Columbia to a high of 28.5 in Newfoundland. The total number of 
births has been declining since 1959 when there was a record high of 479,275; 
the birth rate has been decreasing since 1954 when it stood at 28.5. In 1966, 
1,054 males were born for every 1,000 female births. 

Of the 387,710 infants delivered in 1966 almost one third were the first- 
born to these mothers and another one fourth the second-born. As might be 
expected, the proportions of first- and second-born infants have been increasing 
during the past three years because of the rise in marriages. Similarly the 
proportion of infants born to younger mothers has also increased. In 1966 
over 11 p.c. of all live-born infants were delivered to mothers under 20 years of 
age, an additional 33 p.c. among 20-24 year old mothers and almost 27 p.c. 
among 25-29 year olds; seven out of 10 infants born in 1966 were to mothers 
under 30 years of age. Teenagers have by far the highest fertility rate, with two 
out of every five married bearing a child. 

Excluding Newfoundland, of the total of 373,626 babies born in 1966, 
370,630, or 99.2 p.c., were delivered in hospitals. This compares with less than 
40 p.c. before World War II and with over 67 p.c. at the end of the war. The 
provincial percentages ranged from a low of 98.8 to a high of 99.8. 

Despite its rapid decline during the past two years, Canada’s birth rate 
in 1966 has been exceeded by only two of the more highly developed countries 
of the world — Israel and New Zealand. Comparable rates for other countries 
were as follows: Israel, 25.4; New Zealand, 22.5; Australia, 19.3; United States, 
18.5; Britain, 17.9; France, 17.5; Sweden, 15.8; and Japan, 13.7. 

Marriages. Marriages in Canada reached a record high of 155,596 in 1966. 
Previous record highs of 138,135 and 145,519 were attained in 1964 and 1965, 
respectively. The marriage rate was 7.8, the highest since 1957. Although 
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marriages have increased since 1961, when there were 128,475 marriages, the 
number of births have declined since 1959. One-half of the girls were married 
by the time they were 21.2 years old; for young men, the corresponding age was 
23.7 years. 


Deaths. In contrast, Canada, with a total of 149,863 deaths in 1966, had one 
of the lowest crude death rates in the world. The Canadian crude death rate 
of 7.5—a record low—compared with certain other countries as follows: 
Israel, 6.2; Japan, 6.8; Australia, 8.6; New Zealand, 8.9; United States, 9.5; 
Sweden, 10.0; France, 10.7; and Britain, 11.8. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1931-1966 
(Newfoundland included from 1949) 


Births Marriages Deaths Natural Increase 
Year a a a ee od 2 
Number Rate’ Number Rate’ Number Rate’ Number Rate? 
AVEO Sill= 1935s aresene 228, /\\2e 21-01 OC OOO MnO: Dam1O3;C00 sm oO 2477.9 lm 
ING WESC O56 65 oc 229,064 20.5 96,931 8.7 109,764 9.8 119,300 10:7 
AVEO AN 1194 Deere 211, S20 eS. OE 4, OO Osea DO 20m OO mmm ON TAG mm oes, 
Av. 1946-1950........ 355,748 27.4 126898 98 120,438 93 235310 18.1 
AVenl 9 Dil 9 55ers 416,334 28.0 128,915 87 126,666 85 289,668 19.5 
Av. 1956-1960. .... 2... 469,555 27.6 132,047 7.8 136,669 8.0 332,886 19.6 
US erties cake eect 475,700 26.1 128,475 7.0 140,985 7.7 334,715 18.4 
ASG Zier eens 469,693 25.3 129,381 7.0 143,699 7.7 325,994 17.6 
UIGS See ron 465,767 24.6 131,111 69 147,367 7.8 318,400 16.8 
AVnl 96111 96 Sees onne 456,534 24.2 134524 7.1 145368 7.7 311,166 16.5 
USOT SARS asasenees- cad Or 387,710 19.4 155,596 7.8 149,863 7.5 237,847 11.9 
1Per thousand population. 2Excess of births over deaths. 
Eskimos 


About 15,000 Canadian Eskimos live in isolated settlements throughout 
the Northwest Territories, Arctic Quebec, Labrador and northern Manitoba. 
The population is growing rapidly and, despite the climate and geography, 
progress is being made to ensure that all have health care and warm shelter, and 
that children attend school regularly. The Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development provides education, welfare, economic development and 
municipal services in the Northwest Territories and Quebec. Health services 
are the responsibility of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Approximately 79 p.c. of the Eskimo school-age population is now enrolled 
in school. Where possible, children attend school in their home communities 
up to grade six and go to larger communities for senior grades or vocational 
education. Residences are provided for pupils at departmental expense when 
children have to leave home to attend school. 

Senior secondary education is available at four high schools in the Terri- 
tories. Vocational courses are offered at Yellowknife and pre-vocational courses 
at Churchill, Manitoba. In some cases older boys and girls with little academic 
training take special courses. Half the day is spent in academic upgrading and 
the other half in vocational or occupational classes. Altogether, some 3,500 
Eskimo pupils are enrolled in school and considerable numbers of them are 
moving ahead in the senior high school grades. An adult education service helps 


One hundred Eskimo chil- 
dren, one for each year of 
Confederation, were flown 
south for a two-week holi- 
day in Ottawa in 1967, spon- 
sored by the Centennial 
Office of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and the Hillcrest 
Community Council of the 
federal capital. 


the older generation maintain contact with their children. Much of the em- 
phasis in adult education is on the housing program which is designed to 
familiarize Canada’s Eskimo population with the management and operation of 
modern housing. A five-year housing program with a budget of $12,500,000 will 
provide approximately 1,600 houses for rental to Eskimo families, on the basis 
of family need and size. The family will pay rent, according to its income, for 
the house and services, which include heating, electricity, basic furniture and 
maintenance. Construction on the first units began in 1966 in Baffin Island 
settlements; in 1967, seven houses were shipped to Baffin Island and the District 
of Keewatin. The original one-room Eskimo houses will be used for single 
people or childless couples, as storage warehouses, offices for local housing 
authorities, or as a shelter at hunting camps. 

Eskimo art and crafts have brought world-wide artistic recognition to the 
people and contribute $1,000,000 a year to their incomes. The newest form of 
art is ceramic sculpture, introduced in 1967 by the people of Rankin Inlet. 
Some highly successful co-operatives are engaged in art and crafts as well as 
fish production, fur garment manufacturing, logging, lumbering and house 
construction. The co-operatives stimulate community spirit and contribute a 
great deal to the economic education of the participants. 

However there is need for further economic development in most northern 
communities. Economic surveys are made regularly by the Industrial Division 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development to pinpoint 
resources and to suggest methods of development. To provide employment for 
the growing population, there is an increasing need for the establishment of 
industry in the Territories and every encouragement and assistance will be 
given to secondary industry willing to establish in the North. If employment 
can be provided in this way, as well as through primary industry based on the 
mineral resources of the North, the Eskimo people, with their innate ability 
to live in contentment in the Arctic, will be a tremendous asset to the country. 
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Indians 


Organized into 558 Bands, which vary in numbers from fewer than 10 
members to more than 7,000, Canada’s 224,000 Indian people live on, or have 
access to, 2,274 reserves or settlements totalling 6,000,000 acres. Both the federal 
and provincial governments co-operate in a variety of programs designed to 
help the Indian people become increasingly self-supporting and independent 
members of their communities. The Resources and Industrial Division, Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
is responsible for programming developments in land use, agriculture and 
ranching, trapping fur-bearing animals, using wild crops, outfitting and guiding 
tourists, commercial fishing, forestry, small businesses and co-operatives, arts 
and crafts, mining minerals, oil and gas, and industry. 

The Indian Affairs Branch operates an employment and relocation pro- 
gram for Indians in co-operation with the Canada Manpower Centres, main- 
taining 33 employment and relocation specialists in various centres across 
Canada. These specialists counsel young Indian candidates on jobs, ensure that 
they have suitable living accommodation, and maintain liaison with the em- 
ployee and the employer. They are also responsible for the relocation programs 
in which families are moved from areas of unemployment to places where 
permanent employment is available. The employment and relocation program 
also offers on-the-job training for those who do not have the prerequisite for 
admission to established schools. 


A Community Employment Program is administered by the Branch. Its 
main objective is to construct community halls, libraries, and Indian Band 
buildings and to encourage other improvement projects such as fencing and 


Willie Dunn, a folk singer from the Restigouche reserve, Quebec, has 
appeared on CBC television and has toured widely in Canada and the 
United States. 
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clearing the land for the construction of houses. As a matter of general policy, 
funds for these projects are provided in areas where unemployment is most 
serious. Such projects are reserved for those seasons of the year when it is 
difficult for reserve residents to secure other employment. 

Canada’s Indians are becoming more conscious of the importance of 
education. In 1967, the Indian school population rose to 64,439, an increase of 
more than 3,000 over that for the previous year and double that of a decade 
earlier. Over 32,000 or more than 50 p.c. of the total Indian school population 
attend non-Indian schools. Such attendance is encouraged by the Indian 
Affairs Branch which has over 200 “joint school” agreements with local boards. 

The Community Development Program was launched by the Indian Affairs 
Branch in 1964 to help the Indian people become more closely involved in the 
management of their own affairs. Many Bands across the country are develop- 
ing their own municipal-type administration and 48 community development 
workers are working with them. To help Bands gain experience and to assist 
them financially in the administration of their own affairs, the Grants to Band 
Program was initiated. Its cost rose from $66,892 in 1965-66 to $445,300 in 
1966-67. 

Federal-Provincial Community Development and Welfare Agreements 
have been signed with Ontario and Alberta to extend provincial services to 
the Indian people. In other parts of Canada provincial services have also been 
supplied to Indians through informal arrangements. In general, the terms of 
agreements and informal arrangements provide that the cost of provincial 
services will be shared on a population basis where both Indians and non- 
Indians are involved. 

The Citizenship Branch, which is separate and distinct from the Citizen- 
ship Registration Branch, promotes effective citizenship practices among 
Canadians generally by encouraging greater individual participation in the 
life of the community. Special areas of concern to the Branch at present are: 
travel and exchange programs, multi-ethnic activities and projects, bilingualism 
and biculturalism, human rights, immigrant integration, language instruction 
for adult immigrants, Indian integration and youth services. 

Free services are available to organizations, agencies and groups interested 
in undertaking programs or projects in these fields. They include the provision 
of information on available resources, educational and program materials, 
professional advice and assistance on specific programs, projects, conferences, 
training sessions and meetings. Under agreements with the provinces the 
Branch shares the costs of teaching and providing textbooks for adult immi- 
grants on language and citizenship. 

Information and material relating to the various ethnic groups in Canada, 
including their history, organizations, activities and contributions to Canadian 
life is gathered by the Branch and material on the various programs in which 
it is actively involved as well as information pertaining to the structure and 
activities of voluntary organizations in Canada is documented. 

The headquarters of the Branch consists of the Director, who is responsible 
to the Under-Secretary of State, and four divisions: Liaison, National Pro- 
grams, Publications and Information, and Administration. The Branch also 
maintains 14 field offices in key centres throughout the country. 
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A Scottish family passes customs inspection at Montreal International Airport. 


immigration 


On June 1, 1961, 2,844,263 Canadian residents had been born outside 
Canada. Between that date and Jan. 1, 1967, an additional 655,165 immigrants 
entered Canada. The 1966 figure of 194,743 immigrants brought the total 
number of immigrants since Confederation to more than 9,000,000. 

There has been a steady annual increase in immigration since 1961. The 
1966 total, up 33.4 p.c. from 1965’s total of 146,758 represented the greatest 
number since the postwar peak in 1957. After the change in regulations in 
1962, immigration from countries which once had few citizens eligible for 
admission to Canada has increased. In 1966 almost every country showed an 
increase in immigration to Canada. 

In 1966 the largest group, representing 33 p.c. of the total number of 
immigrants, came from Britain and Ireland. Other major sources were Italy, 
16.2 p.c. of the total; the United States, 9 p.c.; Germany, 4.8 p.c.; Portugal and 
France, each 4 p.c.; and Greece, 3.7 p.c. The total 1966 immigration was 
divided almost equally between persons entering the labour force and 
dependants and other non-workers. The highest proportion of immigrants, 
55 p.c., settled in Ontario, with Quebec receiving 20 p.c., British Columbia 13 
p.c., the Prairie Provinces 9.5 p.c., and the Maritimes 2 p.c. 

Unsponsored immigrants selected abroad on the basis of their occupations 
were assisted in finding employment by specially trained departmental officers. 
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There was an increase in the number of professionally or technically trained 
immigrants. The professional and managerial class made up 26.1 p.c. of the 
workers who arrived in 1966. 

An Assisted Passage Loan plan was introduced in 1951 to assist those who 
might not be able to come to Canada because of financial circumstances. Up 
to the end of 1966, 232,839 persons had received assistance, and of the 
$37,953,559 advanced over those years, $29,096,487 has been repaid. 

On October 1, 1967, new immigration regulations came into effect and 
principles governing the selection of immigrants were spelled out in detail. An 
assessment system now permits immigration officers to apply the same stan- 
dards in the same way to potential immigrants from all areas of the world. The 
regulations formally confirm that Canadian citizens or permanent residents of 
Canada are entitled to bring their dependants to Canada; the privilege of 
citizens or permanent residents in applying for other more distant relatives to 
come to Canada is extended to all areas of the world and new classes of relatives 
become eligible for this assistance. 

By linking selection standards to conditions within Canada, the new 
regulations seek to ensure a flow of immigrants more closely related to the 
economic and manpower requirements of Canada. They make a clear distinc- 
tion between dependants and relatives entering the working force. There are 
three categories of immigrants: “sponsored dependants’, “nominated (that is, 
non-dependent) relatives’, and “independent applicants’? who are neither 
sponsored nor nominated. 


As a centennial project in 1967, some 600 students and staff members 
received citizenship certificates at a special “Presentations Day” 
ceremony at Merivale High School, Ottawa. 
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Sponsored dependants are admitted to Canada provided they are in good 
health and of good character. Independent applicants have to meet certain 
standards under an assessment system based on education and training, per- 
sonal assessment, occupational demand, occupational skill, age, arranged 
employment, knowledge of English and/or French, relatives in Canada, and 
employment opportunities in area of destination. 

Canadian Immigration offices are maintained in Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Britain and the 
United States. The services of immigration officers are available in Australia, 
Jamaica, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines and Trinidad. In other countries, 
the Department of External Affairs, through its missions abroad (or through 
British diplomatic or consular offices) takes care of Canadian immigration 
interests. 


Canadian Citizenship 


On January 1, 1947, the Canadian Citizenship Act came into effect re- 
placing previous Naturalization Acts in force in Canada. The Citizenship Act 
created the distinct nationality of a “Canadian citizen’ to be recognized 
throughout the world and it provided a means whereby non-Canadian British 
subjects and aliens who were permanently residing in Canada, or those who 
might subsequently immigrate to Canada, could apply for the grant of Cana- 
dian citizenship. The Act provides that all Canadian citizens are recognized as 
British subjects or Commonwealth citizens. The reverse is not necessarily 
true. Over the years the Citizenship Act has undergone several amendments, 
the latest having occurred on July 7, 1967. Since October 1, 1966, the admini- 
stration of Canadian citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department 
of the Secretary of State. 

Every person born in Canada is a Canadian with the exception of children 
of foreign diplomats and a restricted class of their employees born after 
December 31, 1946. Every person born outside of Canada before 1947 of a 
Canadian father, unless he was born before 1926 and had not come to Canada 
for permanent residence before 1947, is a Canadian. Every child born outside 
of Canada since January 1, 1947, to Canadian parents became a Canadian 
citizen upon the registration of his birth with the Registrar of Canadian 
Citizenship. All persons who were naturalized in Canada before 1947, all other 
British subjects who on January 1, 1947 had “Canadian domicile” or who had 
resided in Canada for a period of twenty years immediately before that date, 
or every woman who married a Canadian and took up residence in Canada 
before 1947, acquired Canadian citizenship by operation of law on January 1, 
19470 

On April 1, 1949, Newfoundland became the tenth province of Canada 
and every person born there or naturalized, or every British subject who had 
domicile in Newfoundland on that date, or every woman who married a 
citizen of Newfoundland and took up residence there before April 1, 1949, 
became a Canadian citizen on that date and they acquired the right of con- 
ferring Canadian citizenship by descent to their children born outside of New- 
foundland, in the same manner as those who had previously become Canadians. 
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At Montreal's International Air- 
port, hostesses of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immi- 
gration guide newcomers 
through immigration formalities. 


Newcomers to Canada 
also find the Manpower 
Centre Counselling Offi- 
cer helpful in coping 
with their problems. 
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Since Jan. 1, 1947, a non-Canadian British subject or alien who has applied 
for and has been granted citizenship in Canada is a Canadian citizen. 


An adult non-Canadian British subject, or an alien who wishes to become 
a Canadian, must formally file an application for citizenship. The non-Cana- 
dian British subject may file an application direct with the Registrar of Cana- 
dian Citizenship, whereas an alien must file an application with a Citizenship 
Court and after the application has been “posted” for three months, he appears 
before the Court for examination. In either case the same statutory require- 
ments are applicable: he must reside in Canada for twelve of the eighteen 
months and for five of the eight years preceding the date of the application 
and have been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence (persons 
living in Canada before obtaining “landed immigrant” status may count half 
of this period of time towards the residence qualification —the wife of a 
Canadian needs only to be admitted for permanent residence and have lived 
in Canada for twelve of the eighteen months prior to application); he must be 
of good character and not under an order of deportation; he has an adequate 
knowledge of either English or French or, alternatively, he is the spouse, widow 
or widower of a Canadian or, either he was forty or more years of age at 
time of lawful admission and has resided in Canada for more than ten years or 
less than forty at the time of admission and has resided continuously in Canada 
for more than twenty years; he must have a knowledge of the responsibilities 
and privileges of citizenship and intends to comply with the Oath of Allegiance 
and to remain permanently in Canada. 


At the conclusion of the Court hearing, the decision of the Court is for- 
warded to the Minister responsible for the administration of the Canadian 
Citizenship Act. If the decision is favourable, and a certificate of Canadian 
citizenship is granted by the Minister, it is forwarded to the Clerk of the Court 
who informs the applicant of the date and time he is to appear before the 
Court to take his Oath of Allegiance, renounce his previous nationality, and 
receive his certificate. When a Court finds that an applicant does not possess 
the required qualifications to be granted citizenship, the Minister, upon receipt 
of the decision, will so advise the applicant and give him notice that he may, 
within thirty days of receipt of this information appeal from such decision to 
the Citizenship Appeal Court. The Citizenship Appeal Court consists of a 
judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Prior to amendments of the Canadian Citizenship Act on July 7, 1967, a 
person (other than a natural-born Canadian) who since becoming a Canadian 
had resided outside of Canada for ten consecutive years automatically ceased 
to be a Canadian. This provision for automatic loss has been removed from the 
Act. 


Alien minor children do not automatically become Canadians with their 
parents. After one of the parents has become a Canadian, the father, as the 
responsible parent, may apply for citizenship on their behalf and application 
is made to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship. 


In 1966, Canadian citizenship certificates were granted to 60,847 new 
Canadians; 59,224 Canadian citizens received certificates or miniature cer- 
tificates of citizenship as proof of status. 


Government and External 


Relations 
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Government 

Canada is an independent nation with a democratic parliamentary system 
of government. Queen Elizabeth II, who stands as a symbol of free association 
among the nations of the Commonwealth is, as Queen of Canada, the Head of 
the Canadian State. Parliament consists of The Queen, whose functions in 
Canada are discharged by the Governor General, the Senate and the House of 
Commons. Senators are appointed on a regional basis with terms running 
until retirement at the age of 75 years, and members of the House of Commons 
are elected by the people of Canada for maximum terms of five years. The 
executive power is exercised by the Cabinet, chosen by the Prime Minister 
from among his parliamentary supporters. He and his Cabinet colleagues are 
collectively responsible to the House of Commons and can remain in office 
only so long as they command the confidence of that House. 

The modern Canadian federal state was established by the British North 
America Act of 1867, which united the three British North American provinces 
of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into 
four provinces: Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British 
Columbia entered the Union in 1871 and Prince Edward Island in 1873. The 
provinces of Manitoba (1870), Saskatchewan and Alberta (1905) were created 
out of portions of the territories formerly held by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and admitted to the Union in 1870, and Newfoundland entered the Union in 
1949. Canada now consists of ten provinces and the remaining northern terri- 
tories, not included in any province, known as the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories. 

Although the British North America Act is popularly regarded as the 
Constitution of Canada, it is not an exhaustive statement of the laws and rules 
by which Canada is governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest 
sense includes other statutes of Britain’s Parliament (e.g., the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating to such 
matters as the succession to the Throne, the demise of the Crown, the Governor 
General, the Senate, the House of Commons, electoral districts, elections, Royal 
Style and Titles, and also statutes of provincial legislatures relating to pro- 
vincial government and provincial legislative assemblies. 

The BNA Act divided legislative and executive authority between 
Canada on the one hand and the several provinces on the other. The Parlia- 
ment of Canada was assigned authority over control of the Armed Forces, the 
regulation of trade and commerce, banking, credit, currency and bankruptcy, 
criminal law, postal services, the fisheries, patents and copyrights, the census 
and statistics, the raising of money by taxation and, in the field of communica- 
tion, such matters as navigation and shipping, railways, canals, and telegraphs. 
In addition, the Federal Government was endowed with a residual authority 
in matters beyond those specifically assigned to the provincial legislatures, 
including the power to make laws for the peace, order and good government 
of Canada. 

The provinces, on the other hand, were granted powers extending mainly 
over such matters of local or private concern as property and civil rights, 
education, civil law, provincial company charters, municipal government, 
hospitals, licences, the management and sale of public lands, and direct taxa- 
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tion within the province for provincial purposes. Judicial authority was not 
similarly divided, provincial and federal courts having jurisdiction with respect 
to both federal and provincial laws. 

The preservation of both the English and the French languages was safe- 
guarded by the provision that either language might be used in the debates of 
the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec and in any Federal 
court in Canada; and that both languages were to be used in the respective 
records and journals and in the published Acts of the Parliament of Canada 
and of the Legislature of Quebec. 

In their pioneer effort at constitution-making for the federating colonies, 
the Fathers of Confederation made no provision for amending the British 


The Peace Tower rises above the lesser turrets of 
Canada’s Parliament Buildings. It houses one of the 
earliest carillons in North America below which is the 
Memorial Chamber, on whose walls are carved the 
regimental badges of every French, British and 
Canadian battalion that served in North America. 


In the House of Commons, members of the Govern- 

ment sit on the right of the Speaker and members of 

the Opposition on the left. The press and public 
galleries are above. 
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North America Act of 1867. The work of devising an amendment procedure 
which would safeguard basic provincial and minority rights, has been dis- 
cussed by both levels of government, in their legislative sessions or in federal- 
provincial ministerial conferences. 

Canada has played a leading part among the British people in the 
evolutionary development from colonial communities to sovereign nations, 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, freely associated as members of 
the Commonwealth of Nations, and possessing equality of status with Britain 
in both domestic and foreign affairs. 

In addition to the political institutions embraced by the executive and 
legislative branches, the machinery of government at the federal level includes 
the non-political public service consisting of employees of the state organized 
in about two dozen departments of government, a like number of special boards 
and commissions and about 45 Crown corporations or other agencies. The 
changing demands on government in this technical age with respect to economic 
planning, social adjustment and individual welfare have been reflected recently 
in major re-organizations of these departments and agencies, the establishment 
of new departments and the transfer of duties from one department to another. 
At March 31, 1968, federal employees numbered 369,000. 


The Parliament of Canada 


Federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada, con- 
sisting of the Queen, the Senate and the House of Commons. Both the House 
of Commons and the Senate must pass all legislative bills before they receive 
Royal Assent through the Governor General. Both bodies may originate legis- 
lation, but only the House of Commons may introduce bills for the expenditure 
of public money or the imposition of any tax. 


The Queen. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II is Queen of Canada. She is also 
Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the association of the member 
countries. In 1952 it was decided at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meet- 
ing in London to establish new forms of title for each country. Since 1953 the 


The Rt. Hon. Roland Michener, 
C.C., born in Lacombe, Alta., 
has been Governor General of 
Canada since April 17, 1967. 
Immediately prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Michener, a Rhodes 
scholar and a lawyer, was High 
Commissioner for Canada in 
India and Ambassador to Nepal. 
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title of The Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, is “Elizabeth the Second, by 
the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other Realms and 
Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith”. 


Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation in 1867 are as follows: 


Sovereign Dynasty Birth Accession 
Wie Gn oaob Gao ties Sp aa om OmEeC House of Hanover... «s5- 4). 1819 June 20, 1837 
CWANGE VILL Seesteerc mc remisic aes, s cree House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.. 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
CSOT Ware's Ol bo mOComeicr A Ont Efouse of Windsor etl raider: 1865 May 6, 1910 
iDiokwyerte AVA Ot Ra oe es ee eee ores Nena a HouseotawWindsonae se ares tee 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
Georgge WA Wiss eas 5 6 0.55 cot Seiad Sac FLOUSCIOLaVVINGSOL ite yeni) niet: 18955 Dee: 1151936 
NI ZADC TOM arouses eteuersia ste cuca ets ELOUSELOLAVVINGSOLeE er eee irre 1926) Feb: 6; 1952 


The Governor General. The personal representative of The Queen in 
Canada is the Governor General, appointed by the sovereign on the advice of 
her Canadian Prime Minister for a term of approximately five years. He exer- 
cises the executive authority of The Queen in relation to the Government of 
Canada. On the recommendation of his responsible advisers, he summons, 
prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents to Bills and exercises other execu- 
tive functions. 

Governors General of Canada since Confederation, with the dates on which 
they assumed office, are as follows: 


‘hemviscount: Monksof BallytrammMony ery ies sisters aero as eters eereneieiciers) oso ins July 1, 1867 
rierBaroneloisear ofmuispar-andsballicboroughe s.r ac scree ite ereieiore ete Feb. 2, 1869 
Weherarlsof Mu fherin 0.6 6 ats ore a.n stato nes eters tre caked oho Mena levers Beale Oates eaters June 25, 1872 
hres Nlarquissofs Morne nr cree rere kee oie enol ok horese he ceili ene tor efor eho heuer er= Nov. 25, 1878 
shes tarquis of isansdOwne nen vation rel iieih tires cies ste iene ic oe iene ne Oct. 23, 1883 
wbherbarop stanleyiol-Prestonyjcvc eee ais ee eie > o hens's 1¢ sales shares oferels aisle esa June 11, 1888 
Wane Sey CYAN seReKSertls 5 6 81004 WHOS OBO Od. BO OO Olean DdO De bOID OOOO DODO OO UOAG OF Sept. 18, 1893 
Ses E ariGOLeMIn tO. aioe tie eer cuk cre ete SPA rors or rota ss hehe) ar eke ale: o/eus ale aie aise ete oS shel ghehigs Nov. 12, 1898 
Me RB ane GLey, ac). als ceete » alatere che SiMe ots chee Wie se ai yofe ais a auslieheate oust e: sie ale c/uNete Dec. 10, 1904 
HicldeVlarshalelH. Rosh wthe Duke ofiConnaught.a. aes sree tei cele cistare cher Oct. 13, 1911 
Meshes UkeiofseCVvONShITe kee Ne 4s Se ere ele we oleetal in eer eve aia Oe CP eee Te Mane ohote Nov. 11, 1916 
Generalwihe Barone byne! Ole Vimy. crete ee Teeter erenereielels oy otal nieteto tsi sic operate. cies Aug. 11, 1921 
WneaVAscountsWallingdoniof Rattoney er nates catechol other iver eles ohete cence ieicreye ters Oct) 52551926 
Meat aAriLOL BesSbOLOUg ise ia uictiters Merete apetere ciate aecletste «aust ails ole nue Toy evens ausraere aes Apr. 4, 1931 
The Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield LENE eRe CERO Uae AMR ated WL whey Gat ae Ned Fn Nov. 2, 1935 
WiajorGeneraleDhe:FarliofcAthlone gre ere re ee nse clea se hoisists toe eletersis June 21, 1940 
Ricide\ViarshalwinesViscounteAlexanderoteLunisany wren teat ire tisreiol errors Apr. 12, 1946 
sihecskight tonourable Vincente Miasscysan ener tee aan hetero ieee ete ret Feb. 28 1952 
iSenetalwuhe Right tonourableiGeorsesph-aV anieres mene. een too tor Rael r oie Sept. L559 
siheshightstonourable, Roland: Michenen. rari. (eee ee tetas ace JeNoy ir, ify WSKOy/ 


The Privy Council. The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed 
of members appointed for life by the Governor General on the advice of the 
Prime Minister; in 1968 members numbered 125. The Council consists chiefly 
of present and former Ministers of the Crown, but occasionally membership is 
conferred on a distinguished visitor. H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor, Earl 
Alexander of Tunis and H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh are all 
members of Canada’s Privy Council. The Council does not meet as a function- 
ing body and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown are 
performed exclusively by the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet of the day. 


The House of Commons. Members of the House of Commons are chosen 
in a general election usually held subsequent to the normal dissolution of 
Parliament by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister, at 
any time up to the end of five years after the last election. Occasionally a 
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general election may be called subsequent to a grant of dissolution following 
defeat of a government measure, or passage of a vote of want of confidence by 
the House in the government of the day. 


Electors include all Canadian citizens or British subjects, male or female, 
of the age of 21 or over, who have been resident in Canada for 12 months prior 
to polling day, with certain exceptions, such as persons confined in penal 
institutions or mental hospitals, federally appointed judges and returning 
officers for electoral districts. 


Seats in the House are distributed geographically; following the General 
Election of June 25, 1968, the distribution was as follows: 


Newfoundland cies dee oe teen 7 Saskatchewan... sicrtaoreis ore ieee 13 
PrincerEdward Islandayaauca acces ae 4 Alberta i4- 2s aeioiece hate choline tereners 19 
INOVagSCOtla aus cisu- eatin Oo euemecesrtae seen eee 11 British) Columbian. :).a0 seo cere 23 
INews BUNS WACKArree eine. seeesn terete 10 Yukon erritory,.e.cioe oer 1 
Que becseae te rcuetiesa) Peat crane ste sracarenst eis 74 Northwest derritories ce. rte tas 1 
Ontario ase secas Seite ae elev ee ee 88 

Manitoba perieny aicrtieto artistas mane Breretenore ig} Totaloe cic ace Seer sree aoe eaten 264 


The current Parliament of Canada, the 28th since Confederation in 1867, 
was elected on June 25, 1968. Party standing in the House of Commons when 
Parliament opened, with the party leaders’ names in brackets, was as follows: 
Liberals, 155 (Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau); Progressive Conservatives, 72 
(Hon. Robert L. Stanfield); New Democratic Party, 22 (I. C. Douglas); 
Ralliement créditiste, 14 (Réal Caouette); Independent, 1. There is one woman 
member. 


The Cabinet. The leader of the party winning the majority of seats in 
the general election is called upon by the Governor General, as representative 
of The Queen, to form a government. He becomes the Prime Minister and 
generally chooses party colleagues from among the elected members to form the 
Cabinet. If he wishes to have in his Cabinet someone who is not a member of 
the House of Commons, that person must secure a seat in the House within a 
short time through a by-election or receive appointment to the Senate by the 
Governor General upon the nomination of the Prime Minister. Most Cabinet 
Ministers are also heads of departments of the government for the work of 
which they are responsible to the House of Commons. 


The Cabinet is responsible for determining all important policies of gov- 
ernment and securing the passage of such legislation, financial measures and 
administrative provisions as their supporters may approve. The Ministers of 
the Crown, as the members of the Cabinet are called, are chosen generally to 
represent all regions of the country and its principal cultural, religious and 
social interests. 


The members of the Ministry, as of July 1968, are listed below according 
to precedence: 


Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau....... Prime Minister 

Hons Paulljoseph)Miartingmnnt oem. Minister without Portfolio and Leader of the 
Government in the Senate 

Hon Paulsiheodore Hellyert rae Minister of Transport 

Hon. Mitchell Sharp................ Secretary of State for External Affairs 

Hon. George James Mcllraith......... Solicitor General of Canada 

FHonsArthurlcain taro ierr erent Minister of Public Works 

Hon. Allan Joseph MacEachen........ Minister of Manpower and Immigration 

Hons Charles) Mills Drury eer arr President of the Treasury Board 

Hons Edgan]lohniBensoner incre Minister of Finance and Receiver General 


of Canada 
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Hon. Léo-Alphonse Joseph Cadieux.... Minister of National Defence 

Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin............... Minister of Industry and Minister of Trade 
and Commerce 

Hon Jean Marchand t.o% srr -i= arene Minister of Forestry and Rural Development 

Hon-johns|ames\Greene a... 0a Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 

Hon. Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre Cété.... Minister of National Revenue 

fons johm Napier Lurnete.. sence Minister of Justice and Attorney General 
of Canada 

Hon. Joseph Jacques Jean Chrétien.... Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

HonsBry Ces. Mackasey nian ch roren Minister of Labour 

Hon. Donald S. Macdonald.......... President of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada 

Hon johniGs Munro. 425-1 Minister of National Health and Welfare 

onsGcrardybel eterna. srr erie Secretary of State of Canada 

wion. Jacks DAVIS se: cane ete oe sar on Minister of Fisheries 

Eonar AniOlsontcrran tret cease eas Minister of Agriculture 

Hons) can-Budes Dube mersriciniy ine Minister of Veterans Affairs 

Hons konald'Bastordanrs5: 0 ees Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 

Hons Donaldijamicsonee a...) as ss Minister of Defence Production 

Fone Ericiwlerans ernie iaer iat Postmaster General 

ons ROpentAnGT as cere. aris eee Minister without Portfolio 

Elonejiamestnichardsons seier-iert rene Minister without Portfolio 

Elon © ttos Beslan Srimy ceo eoicporo aeee Minister without Portfolio 


The Opposition. The choice of the Canadian electorate not only deter- 
mines who will govern Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second 
largest number of seats in the House of Commons, it designates which of the 
major parties becomes the Official Opposition. The function of the Opposition 
is to offer constructive criticism of the government of the day. In 1905, the 
importance of the work of the Leader of the Opposition was recognized by the 
provision of a special salary to be paid to him in addition to his indemnity as a 
member of the House. 


The Senate. The Senate is sometimes referred to as “the sober second 
thought of Parliament”, in that all legislation originating in the House of 
Commons must be read three times, debated and passed in the Senate before 
receiving Royal Assent. Thus, the Senate is not a competitor of the Commons 
in the field of legislation but, in the main, gives further scrutiny to the legis- 
lation initiated in the Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriat- 
ing any part of the public revenue or for imposing a tax must originate in the 
Commons but in every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every 
piece of legislation, the Senate has an equal voice with the Commons. 

The Senate has 102 members appointed by the Governor General on the 
nomination of the Prime Minister. Senators are chosen to represent the prov- 
inces of Canada, as follows: i 


IO DCATIO Me ay cde eoens a aie wed ote 24 Western Provinces-iscieins ie ne 24 
POMC eG de ahs ce tai SN 24 Mianitobaleieact¥e iid « cicteasne kau 6 
PNtLATIELC LEOVINICES Wisi ceeiele ene tates 30 BritishiGolumbiamace cciece so: 6 
BNOVAISCOUMAN Qerank ie oietneeieto-e © 10 Alberta rescn ets tei ere erste cate 6 
iNew, Brunswick. 22s. cece. + 10 Daskatchewanlerwwr tere reterteretale 6 
Prince Edward Island......... 4 
Newfoundland 4 cmusrar cis eres 6 Wotalitinn -catsctetie eee cusseme's 102 


The Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories at present lack represen- 
tation in the Senate. 

Party standing in the Senate as of July 1968 was as follows: Liberal, 65; 
Progressive Conservative, 28; Independent, 2; Independent Liberal, 1; vacant, 6. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
1918-1968 

The Federal Government’s central statistical agency, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1968. However statistical record- 
ing has a history as old as Canada’s, for the clergy who accompanied the first 
explorers and settlers kept records of vital statistics. In 1666-67 the Intendant of 
New France, Jean Talon, made the first systematic census in modern times; he 
personally carried out much of the door-to-door enumeration. Thirty-six such 
censuses were taken during the French régime, these records contributing to the 
knowledge of this historical period. After the cession of the country to the 
British in 1763, census-taking diminished until the 1840s. But by the time of 
Confederation in 1867 all the colonies conducted regular decennial census, and 
in 1871 Dr. J. C. Taché brought together and published the results of all the 
preceding censuses. 

Statistical activity for the remainder of the century was characterized by 
the development under various titles of a statistical abstract for Canada (the 
forerunner of the present Canada Year Book), by the beginning of the census 
of western Canada in 1886, and by expansion of statistical activities in addition 
to the census. Until the turn of the century, however, this expansion took place 
in the departments of government concerned rather than in a central agency, 
and included such subject areas as banking and insurance, crime, merchant 


Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau—in the presence of Walter E. 
Duffett, Dominion Statistician, the Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin, Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, and the Bureau staff—switched on the 
new DBS population clock on July 19, 1968. At that moment Canada’s 
estimated population was 20,789,390. The clock graphically records 
estimations of the main factors influencing growth—births, deaths, 
immigration, emigration—and every 82 seconds registers the addition 
of one person to the population. 


1 anata 
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shipping, postal services, trade, inland revenue and immigration. The forma- 
tion of the Department of Labour in 1900 accelerated the development of 
labour statistics. 

Recognition of the need for co-ordinated development was reflected in the 
passing of the Statistics Act in 1918 and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the years that followed, Dr. R. H. Coats, the first 
Dominion Statistician, laid the foundations for the present statistical system. 
Purely statistical operations in other federal departments were transferred 
to the new agency. The new Bureau then turned to the task of filling in gaps 
in the system and creating a co-ordinated system in areas as basic as vital 
Statistics, external trade and the census of industry. A system of classification 
of commodities and industries was introduced. Three federal-provincial statis- 
tical conferences in 1918 and 1920, on agriculture, education and vital statistics, 
paved the way for co-operation among levels of government. 

By 1939 a broad national statistical system had been established including 
comprehensive accounts of the balance of payments. World War II brought 
with it the need for special statistical information in wartime agencies, a great 
deal of it based on DBS foundations. Following the war, many of these special 
series were dropped, but the more valuable were retained and transferred to 
the Bureau. The greatest effect of the war on long-run statistical development 
was the demonstrated usefulness of a conscious economic policy based on a 
much more sophisticated conceptual and _ statistical foundation than had 
previously been tried in Canada. 

During the immediate postwar period the need for basic improvements 
and innovation in the statistical system was recognized. In this process the 
national accounts played a central role by providing an integrated framework 
for improving and extending economic and financial statistics. Another mile- 
stone was the development of operational unemployment and employment 
concepts and their measurement in a regular labour-force survey. Important 
progress was made in creating and implementing up-to-date classification 
systems for industries, commodities and so on. Significant progress was made 
in the field of social statistics including education, health and justice, while 
the census of population, housing and agriculture was modernized. 

During the 1960s, the demand for statistical services has been stimulated 
by the pressing needs of royal commissions and new government departments 
and agencies, and by the need for more provincial and regional data. In 1965, 
the Government formally recognized the Bureau as a separate department of 
government, and the Dominion Statistician, Walter E. Duffett, as having the 
rank of deputy minister. 

The role of meaningful information, and particularly of statistically-based 
information is now much more clearly understood than ever before. Business- 
men need statistics for comparison of their costs and returns with those of 
their competitors; labour leaders base wage negotiations on consumer and 
other price indexes published by the Bureau; federal and provincial govern- 
ments, municipal planners and a host of others make use of statistical data in 
economic forecasting and demographic analysis. At the same time the develop- 
ment of new mathematical methods and the invention of the electronic com- 
puter have opened vast possibilities for the increased and refined use of statistics. 
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Provincial Government 

Similar political institutions and constitutional usages operate in the 
government of the ten provinces as in that of the nation as a whole. In each 
province The Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the 
Governor General in Council, usually for a term of five years. The powers of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the provincial sphere are essentially the same as those 
of the Governor General in the federal sphere. 

The Legislature of each of the provinces comprises, in addition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative Assembly elected for a term of five years 
and, for Quebec only, a Legislative Council of 24 members appointed for life 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The franchise in provincial elections 
is granted, generally speaking, to every adult 21 years of age or over, although 
in Quebec and Saskatchewan the age is 18 and in Alberta, British Columbia and 
Newfoundland, 19. The conventions of Cabinet government operate in the 
Legislative Assembly of each of the provinces as in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. Provincial premiers with party designations as at July 1968 were as 
follows: 


NewtoundlandS praise rite ‘he Hon keno mallwoodenwaairaceran ts Liberal 

Prince Edward Island....... The Hon. Alexander B. Campbell........ Liberal 

INOvatScotias was mer oe ros Lt.-Col. The Hon. George I. Smith....... Progressive Conservative 
New Brunswickie care cits ts dhe Mont Louish | Obichaudiieesei anna Liberal 

OMEDEC TIE terior tine < ache noiets th (thesEon= Daniel johnsone geri ieee te Union Nationale 
Ontariowcee ser ees aoe pliinvestlonss)ohneb Rh Obalts setae rarer ria Progressive Conservative 
Mianito Dawg. awucasueccestsnacre er: The Hons Walter Weir: acca. see ae aniets Progressive Conservative 
Saskatchewan jas c1e. 5p) eae sbhe: Elon. VWewosss bhatcheneerr iret ier Liberal 

NI ade lets ale catouteerc a aes OO ‘Bhesionwke. Ca Nianning armies peat: Social Credit 

British Columbiae ance ches HonsaVWie WN. CeoeBennett wemanrn it Social Credit 


Territorial Government 

Canada’s vast and sparsely populated northern regions, comprising Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories, have attained both elected repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons and a measure of local self-government. The 
government of the Yukon Territory consists of a Commissioner and a Terri- 
torial Council. The Commissioner is appointed by the Governor-in-Council 
and administers the government under instructions from that body or the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The Council of the 
Yukon Territory consists of seven members elected for three-year terms of 
office. The seat of government is Whitehorse. 

The Yukon has its own territorial public service. The Northern Administra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
acts in an advisory capacity on Yukon territorial matters generally. The De- 
partment also administers the natural resources other than game. 

The Northwest Territories Act (1952) as amended to 1966 provides for 
the government of the Northwest Territories by a Commissioner (who is res- 
ponsible to the Federal Government through the Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development) and a Council of 12, comprising seven members 
elected by popular franchise and five appointed members. Legislative powers, 
analogous to those of a provincial government, are exercised by the Commis- 
sioner in Council. By federal Order in Council, Yellowknife was designated the 
seat of Government for the Northwest Territories, effective as of May 1, 1967. 
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The Commissioner and the administrative staff of the territorial public service 
transferred from Ottawa to Yellowknife in September 1967. All sessions of 
Council are now held in the Northwest Territories. 


Local Government 


As local government at the municipal level falls under the jurisdiction 
of the provinces, there are ten distinct systems of municipal government in 
Canada, as well as many variations within each system. The variations are 
attributable to differences in historical development and in area and popula- 
tion density of the 4,475 incorporated municipalities. Possessing the power 
exclusively to make laws respecting municipal institutions, the provincial 
legislature of each province has divided its territory into varying geographical 
areas known generally as municipalities and more particularly as counties, 
cities, towns, villages, townships, rural municipalities, or municipal districts. 

Municipalities are incorporated by provincial legislation and have various 
powers and responsibilities suited to their classification. A municipality is 
governed by an elected council whose head may be called the mayor, reeve, 
warden or overseer, and the other citizens who are its members may be known 
as controllers, aldermen or councillors. The responsibilities of the municipali- 
ties are generally those most closely associated with the citizen’s everyday life, 
his well-being and his protection. 


The Judiciary 


Canadian courts of law are independent bodies. Each province has its 
police division, county and supreme courts, with right of appeal being available 
throughout provincial courts and to the federal Supreme Court of Canada. At 
the federal level there is also the Exchequer Court, in which proceedings insti- 
tuted by or against the Crown may be launched, and from which appeals may 
be made to the Supreme Court. All judges, except police magistrates and 
judges of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in 
Council and their salaries, allowances 
and pensions are fixed and paid by the 
Parliament of Canada. They cease to 
hold office on attaining the age of 75 
years. 


Toronto’s new city hall, designed 
by Finnish architect Revell, epit- 
omizes the cosmopolitan post- 
war growth of Canada’s second 
largest city, where 2,250,000 
people live in its metropolitan 
area of 250 square miles. 
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Legislation concerning criminal law and the procedure in criminal matters 
is under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. The provinces admini- 
ster justice within their own boundaries, including the organization of civil and 
criminal courts and the establishment of procedure in civil matters. 


External Relations 


Established in 1909 by “An Act to create a Department of External Affairs” 
(RSC 1952, c. 68), the Department’s main function is the protection and ad- 
vancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the 
Department is the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent 
officer (Deputy Minister) of the Department, the Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy Under-Secretary and by four Assistant 
Under-Secretaries and is advised by the officers in charge of the various divi- 
sions. Divisional heads are each responsible for a part of the work of the 
Department and they are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, External Affairs 
Officers, other administrative officers and an administrative staff. Officers 
serving abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Sec .d Secretaries, Third Secretaries 
and Attachés at diplomatic posts; and Cons. _ seneral, Consuls and Vice-Con- 
suls at cor ‘ular posts. ‘There are 96 diplomatic, consular, and other missions 
maintaine abroad by the Department. In 40 additional countries, Canada is 
represen’ y non-resident Ambassadors or ~~‘ Comissioners. 

The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 26 divisions and 
two units. The divisions may be grouped into three categories — area, func- 
tional and administrative. There are six area divisions — African and Middle 
Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American, and United 
States; fourteen functional divisions — Communications, Consular, Cultural 
Affairs, Defence Liaison (1), Defence Liaison (2), Disarmament, Economic, 
Historical, Information, Legal, Passport, Press and Liaison, Protocol and 


Canada’s Ambassador 
to Ethiopia, H.E. Michel 
Gauvin, converses with 
His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie 
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United Nations; and six administrative divisions — Administrative Services, 
Finance, Personnel Operations, Personnel Services, Registry, and Supplies and 
Properties. The two units are the Inspection Service and the Organization and 
Methods Unit. 

Canada had diplomatic, consular and/or trade representation in the follow- 
ing countries in January 1968. An asterisk denotes non-resident representation. 
A complete list-of names and addresses of Canadian representatives is avail- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Algeria* Guyana Panama* 

Argentina Haiti Paraguay* 

Australia Honduras* Peru 

Austria Hong Kong Philippines 

Barbados* Hungary Poland 

Belgium Iceland* Ponta Delgada (The Azores) 
Bolivia* India (Visa Office) 

Brazil Indonesia Portugal 

Britain Iran Romania* 

Bulgaria* Iraq* Rwanda* 

Burma* Ireland Senegal 

Cameroon Israel Sierra Leone* 

Central African Republic* Italy Singapore 

Ceylon Ivory Coast* South Africa 

Chad* Jamaica Spain 

Chile Japan Sudan* 

Colombia Jorser Sweden 

Congo (Brazzaville) * Kenya Switzerland 

Congo (Kinshasa) Korea* Syrian Arab Republic* 
Costa Rica Kuwait* Tanzania 

Cuba Lebanon Thailand 

Cyprus Lesotho* Togo* 

Czechoslovakia Luxembourg * Trinidad and Tobago 
Dahomey * Malagasy Republic* Tunisia 

Denmark Malaysia Turkey 

Dominican Republic Malta* Uganda* 

Ecuador Mexico Union of Soviet Socialist 
El Salvador* Nonaco* Republics 

Ethiopia Morocco* United Arab Republic 
Finland Nepal* United States of America 
France Netherlands Upper Volta* 

Gabon* New Zealand Uruguay 

Germany Nicaragua* Venezuela 

Ghana Niger* West Indies 

Greece Nigeria (Associated States) * 
Guatemala Norway Yugoslavia 

Guinea* Pakistan Zambia* 


Canada is also represented on International Commissions for Supervision 
and Control in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam; on Permanent Missions to the 
United Nations in New York and Geneva; the Mission of Canada to the 
European Communities—The European Economic Community, The European 
Atomic Energy Community and The European Coal and Steel Community; on 
the Permanent Delegation to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development; and on Delegations to the North Atlantic Council and to the 
Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament. 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il with her dinner guests, the Prime 
Ministers and Heads of Delegations attending the latest Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


The Commonwealth 


One of the central elements of Canada’s foreign policy is the maintenance 
and development of a strong Commonwealth of Nations. As at September 1968, 
the Commonwealth was composed of 28 independent countries — Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, 
Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Jamaica, Trinidad and ‘Tobago, 
Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Malta, Zambia, Gambia, Singapore, Guyana, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Barbados, Swaziland and Mauritius. 

An interesting recent (1966) Commonwealth development was the negotia- 
tion by six Commonwealth Caribbean territories—Antigua, Dominica, St. Kitts- 
Nevis-Anguilla, Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Vincent—of a new constitutional 
status in association with Britain. Under the West Indies Act, 1967, each of the 
West Indies (Associated States) acquired full control over its internal affairs with 
the right to amend its constitution, including the right to end the association 
and declare itself independent. Britain continues to be responsible for the 
defence and external relations of the Associated States but has delegated execu- 
tive authority regarding certain aspects of their external relations to the respec- 
tive governments. 

A Commonwealth Secretariat was established in 1965 to be at the service of 
all Commonwealth Governments and to stand as a visible symbol of the spirit of 
co-operation which animates the Commonwealth. The Secretariat has its head- 
quarters in London and the first Secretary-General appointed by Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers is Arnold Smith, a Canadian. Members of the Secretariat 
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staff are widely representative of the Commonwealth as a whole and (in the 
words of the Prime Ministers’ Agreed Memorandum on the establishment of the 
Secretariat) are expected “to approach their task bearing in mind that the 
Commonwealth is an association which enables countries in different regions of 
the world, consisting of a variety of races, and representing a number of in- 
terests and points of view to exchange opinions in a friendly, informal and 
intimate atmosphere”. The Secretariat of the former Commonwealth Economic 
Committee and the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit, both based in 
London, have become integrated with the Secretariat. 

The Commonwealth Foundation, also established in 1965 and with head- 
quarters in London, is an autonomous body with a Chairman, salaried Director 
and Board of Trustees (one from each subscribing Commonwealth country) 
charged with responsibility for administering a fund (financed by governments) 
for increasing professional interchanges (doctors, lawyers, teachers) throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

A large portion of Canada’s overseas economic aid for developing countries 
continues to be directed to Commonwealth territories through the Colombo 
Plan, the Canada-Caribbean Aid Program and the Special Commonwealth 
Africa Aid Program (SCAAP). Other forms of mutual assistance, such as mili- 
tary training and academic fellowships and scholarships, are also provided by 
Canada on the basis of the Commonwealth relation. 

Heir to the great traditions of the French language and culture, Canada 
is also contributing fully to the establishment of special links with French- 
speaking countries. Its bilateral relations with France have greatly developed 
in recent years, through political consultations, parliamentary visits, cultural 
and scientific exchanges, increased trade, officer exchanges, defence production 
co-operation, etc. Links with other French-speaking countries have also been 
strengthened by the establishment of diplomatic missions and developing 
exchanges in a number of fields. A growing proportion of Canadian economic 
aid has been directed to francophone countries in Africa. Canada is taking part 
in current endeavours to develop multilateral co-operation with French-speak- 
ing countries. This policy is based on the recognition of the value to Canada 
of its ties with a vast multi-racial community of some 30 countries, with 
150,000,000 inhabitants, linked together by French culture. 


NATO 


Canada’s defence policy, which is an integral part of its foreign policy, is 
designed to ensure national security and the preservation of world peace 
through collective arrangements within the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Canada’s main defence commitments are in 
support of the NATO Alliance. Canada provides substantial forces in NATO, 
Europe and the Atlantic area and, through its participation in NORAD, con- 
tributes forces for the defence of the Canada-United States region of NATO. 
NATO is much more than a military alliance, and Canada takes an active part 
in the work and deliberations of the North Atlantic Council which provides 
the forum where Canada and its NATO partners can exchange full and frank 
information, opinions and intentions on the political, economic, cultural and 
scientific developments of today. 
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As a member of the NATO Alliance, Canada assists its allies by providing 
military equipment, aircrew training, and logistic support for matériel. Under 
its Mutual Aid Program, Canada is also a regular contributor to the NATO 
military budgets and the common infra-structure program. 


United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian 
foreign policy. Canada has contributed over the years to the efforts of the 
organization to keep the peace in various parts of the world, including the 
Middle East, Kashmir, the Congo, West Irian, and Cyprus. In the 1956 Middle 
East crisis, Canada played a significant role in the establishment of the United 
Nations Emergency Force and participated in the Force until its withdrawal 
in 1967. Canada maintains a large contingent in Cyprus (UNFICYP) to assist 
the United Nations to prevent open fighting between the Greek and Turkish 
communities. Despite slow progress and occasional setbacks Canada continues 
to believe that the United Nations has an important role to play in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

As a member of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, Canada 
participates directly in the task of negotiating general and complete disarma- 
ment under effective international control and seeking agreement on measures 
to reduce international tension and lessen the possibility of war. 

Canada also participates directly in the work of the United Nations through 
its membership in various United Nations bodies including all of the 13 
specialized agencies and the International Atomic Energy Agency. In 1967 
Canada completed a three-year term on the Economic and Social Council but 
continued as a member of most of the important subsidiary bodies of the 
Council. 

Canada also serves on the Governing Council of the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) and the Industrial Development Board of 
the newly-established United Nations Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO) which replaced the Committee for Industrial Development. Canada 
participates directly on the Executive Committee of the Office of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the Trade and Development Board of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) and the 
Executive Committee of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. Canada belongs to 16 subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly 
including the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, the Disarmament 
Commission, the Special Committee on Peacekeeping Operations and the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. Canada main- 
tains Permanent Missions at both UN headquarters in New York and at the 
European Office of the organization in Geneva. 

Canada pays 3.17 p.c. of the Organization’s regular budget and is the sixth 
largest contributor. In addition, Canada makes voluntary contributions to 
special United Nations programs such as the United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP), the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency in the Middle East (UNRWA) and the World Food 
Program (WFP). 


Community projects raise money 

for overseas relief. At a Halifax 

show staged for that purpose, 

teenagers join happily with their 

elders in displaying old-time 
fashions. 


Canada’s total assessment and contributions to the United Nations, its 
Specialized Agencies and related bodies totalled approximately $380,000,000 
during the period 1945 to March 31, 1968 and about $39,000,000 in 1967-68. 
Canada was elected to a seat on the Security Council for 1967-68, having 
previously served in 1947-48 and 1958-59. 


Canada and the United States 


Canada’s relations with the United States are of vital importance both to 
Canadian growth and development and to Canada’s position in the interna- 
tional community. History and geography have made the two countries neigh- 
bours and the demographic realities and economic patterns of our day are 
cementing the friendship which characterizes the relations between the two 
countries. 

Co-operation on bilateral matters and on the international front have 
marked this unique relationship in the past and experience has demonstrated 
a willingness on both sides of the common border to maintain and foster the 
spirit of sympathetic understanding to which the two countries have become 
accustomed in their dealings with each other. 

Canada and the United States are both active members of the United 
Nations and its many specialized agencies. Both also participate actively in 
NATO, GATT, OECD, and other important international organizations. There 
are also many bilateral bodies which facilitate Canada-United States co-opera- 
tion. The Ministerial Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs annually 
brings together members of the Cabinet in both countries for extensive dis- 
cussions on the widest range of problems of both bilateral and international 
interest. The Permanent Joint Board on Defence and the International Joint 
Commission are forums for the discussion of North American defence and 
problems related to boundary waters respectively. In addition there are many 
joint committees and agencies which deal with particular specialized subjects. 
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Perhaps the most important factor in re-enforcing the traditional friend- 
ship of the two countries is the continual intermingling of private individuals 
which is permitted by the free flow of people across the shared border. 


Canada and Europe 

Canada’s relations with Europe, which are deeply rooted in Canada’s ori- 
gins, spring from the common cultural heritage which the country shares with 
Britain and France, and also reflect traditional links with other European 
countries from which Canada’s population is derived. These relations have 
been strengthened by Canada’s substantial participation, on European soil, in 
two world wars. Canada’s relations with Western Europe have since steadily 
developed, under the impulse of major Canadian political, economic, defence 
and other interests in the area. Canada maintains close and extensive bilateral 
relations with Britain and France in particular, as well as with most other West 
European countries, and has resident diplomatic missions in almost all of 
them. Traditionally, Britain and, to a lesser extent, several Western European 
countries have been among Canada’s major partners in external trade and have 
been its chief source of immigrants. In the multilateral field Canada is today, 
with a number of Western European countries, an active member of NATO 
and the OECD, and also of wider international associations such as GATT. As 
a result of its growing prosperity, dynamism and unity, Western Europe will 
undoubtedly assume increasing importance in Canada’s external relations. 

In recent years, Canada’s relations with the countries of Eastern Europe 
have developed considerably. The greatest single impetus to these relations was 
provided by the expansion of trade after the beginning of large-scale Canadian 
wheat sales to the area after 1963. This has been followed by the growth of 
exchanges in many fields encouraged by the general relaxation of international 
tensions in Europe. Canada has resident diplomatic missions in Moscow, 
Prague, Warsaw and Belgrade and has established diplomatic relations with 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria through non-resident ambassadors. 


Canada and the Middle East 


Canada has participated actively in the United Nations’ efforts to promote 
calm and stability and to alleviate want in the Middle East. This region has 
been an area of tension and conflict since World War IJ. Canadian officers 
continue to serve with the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
located along Israel’s borders with neighbouring Arab States. Canada was 
closely associated with the formation of the United Nations Emergency Force, 
and Canadian troops served with UNEF in Gaza and Sinai from its inception 
until its withdrawal in May 1967. Canada also took part in the United Nations 
Yemen Observation Mission which was terminated in September 1964. 


Another form of Canadian co-operation in the UN activities in the Middle - 


East is the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 


(UNRWA). Since UNRWA’s inception, Canada has traditionally been one of , 
the leading contributors to that agency. Following the conflict of June 1967, the — 


Canadian Government supplemented its contribution to UNRWA by provid- 


ing substantial amounts in emergency food aid and other forms of assistance to 
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the agency. At that time Canada also contributed generously to the Inter- 
national Red Cross for the provision of emergency supplies to relieve human 
suffering in the Middle East. 


Canada and Africa 


Rapid expansion of Canadian diplomatic relations with African countries 
in recent years reflects the growing Canadian interest in Africa and in the 
problems of its political and economic development. Canada now has diplomatic 
missions in 1] African countries and the heads of mission are dually accredited 
to a number of other countries. 

Canada has particular links with Commonwealth African countries and 
with French-speaking African States. In 1967-68, through the Special Common- 
wealth African Assistance Plan, the Canadian Government undertook to 
make available to Commonwealth African countries a total of $18,500,000 in- 
cluding $10,500,000 in grant funds, $6,000,000 for development loan assistance 
and $2,000,000 for food aid. In the French-speaking African States allocations 
for 1967-68 totalled $12,000,000 including $8,500,000 in grant funds, $2,500,000 
for development loan assistance and $1,000,000 for food aid. To date, the greater 
part of Canadian grant aid has been committed to educational and technical 
assistance in response to requests for this form of aid from recipient govern- 
ments. As of Mar. 31, 1967, 450 African students were receiving training in 
Canadian educational and technical institutions, and 252 Canadian teachers 
and 120 advisers were serving on assignment in Africa under External Aid Office 
auspices. Technical assistance has continued to increase substantially in the 
current fiscal year. A portion of the Canadian contribution to the United 
Nations Development Program and to other United Nations Funds and Agen- 
cies also contributes to African development and Canada provides military 
training assistance to a few African countries. 


Informal discussion follows 
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Governor General. 
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Canada and Latin America 


Canada has formal diplomatic relations with all 20 Latin American 
Republics and maintains 14 resident diplomatic missions in the area. Relations 
with these countries have increased appreciably during the past few years in 
every field. 


Canada is a member of three Inter-American organizations linked with the 
Organization of American States: the Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History, the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Inter-American 
Radio Office. Since 1931, Canada has been a member of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain, which, while not an OAS organization, is closely related to 
that body. Canada joined the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America in 1961, and has been officially represented at a growing number of 
meetings and conferences concerned with Latin American and Inter-American 
affairs. 


In December 1964, the Canadian Government signed an agreement with 
the Inter-American Development Bank under which Canada agreed to make 
available $10,000,000 (Cdn.) in development loan funds for use in financing 
development projects in Latin America. This initial commitment was followed 
in each of the three succeeding years by additional commitments of an equal 
amount, bringing the total Canadian development loan funds made available 
to Latin America to a level of $40,000,000 (Cdn.). 


Although the volume of Canadian trade with Latin America is still small 
in comparison with total Canadian trade, it has more than trebled since the 
end of World War II. 


External Aid Programs 


Canada participates in a number of economic, educational and technical 
assistance programs abroad. Much of this assistance is extended under bilateral 
grant aid programs in the form of Canadian goods and services. 


In the fiscal year 1966-67 the External Aid Office allocated $307,000,000 in 
grant and loan funds to all programs of overseas assistance, $94,000,000 more 
than in the previous year. Of this increase, $75,000,000 were in grant aid funds, 
given to recipient countries without any repayment obligation; $12,000,000 
were in loan funds, repayable over 10 or 50 year periods at minimal rates of 
interest; and $7,000,000 were in commercial credits permitting purchase of 
capital goods on soft terms from Canada, by private firms and state agencies in 
developing countries. 


During this fiscal period the relationship of grants to loans was generally 
such that 72 p.c. of bilateral funds was given in the form of grants and 28 p.c. 
as loans. Multilateral funds were committed equally in the form of grants and 
loans. 


Oldest and largest of the bilateral grant aid programs is the Colombo Plan 
for Co-operative Economic Development in south and southeast Asia, under 
which Canada has made available some $800,000,000 in assistance since 1951. 
This was mainly to fellow Commonwealth countries of India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Malaysia, with significant amounts of technical assistance being provided 
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to the French-speaking States of southeast Asia. Canada’s contribution to the 
region in 1966-67 totalled $148,250,000. Other grant aid for non-Commonwealth 
countries in Asia was marginally enlarged in 1966-67 to provide more funds to 
meet the costs of Canadian projects under way in Thailand, Korea and Viet- 
nam, and to provide for allocations to regional development in southeast Asia 
under Mekong Committee auspices. 

Canadian aid has not been limited to south and southeast Asia. New pro- 
grams have been undertaken in the Commonwealth Caribbean, in Common- 
wealth Africa and in French-speaking African countries. A special program 
was also begun in Latin America. In 1958, when the West Indies Federation 
was being formed, Canada introduced a grant-aid program for that area. 
Expenditures for the Commonwealth Caribbean comprising the former units of 
the Federation, as well as for Guyana and British Honduras, increased from 
$10,000,000 in 1965-66 to $13,100,000 in 1966-67. At the July 1966 Common- 
wealth Caribbean—Canada Conference held in Ottawa, Canada announced its 
intention to increase its aid to the area to a minimum of $75,000,000 over the 
next five years. 

With the emergence of independent states in Africa, SCAAP—the Special 
Commonwealth Africa Aid Program—was launched on Commonwealth initia- 


In 1967 the Canada-I/ndia Reactor, Trombay, at Bombay, India, was 
renamed CIRUS. Canada’s share of the estimated cost of about 
$74,000,000 was over $9,230,000. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
was responsible for supervising the engineering and erection of this 
heavy-water moderated, light-water cooled reactor. 


As part of the Canada-Caribbean Aid Program, Canada gave the newly 

independent government of Guyana a DHC-6 Twin Otter aircraft. 

The chief pilot of Guyana Airways received the log book from the 
Vice-President of the De Havilland aircraft company. 


Over the past few years, Canada has given 35 cinema vans, fitted with 

portable screens and recording equipment, to 10 African countries 

under the External Aid Program. They are used mainly for educational 
purposes. 
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tive. Canada allocated $3,500,000 annually beginning in 1961, the main reci- 
pients being Nigeria, Ghana, Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya. This program has 
since been extended with an allocation of $18,500,000 in 1966-67, $4,000,000 
greater than the previous year. 

When SCAAP was being formed, Canada introduced a program of educa- 
tional assistance to the independent French-speaking States of Africa at an 
annual level of approximately $300,000. Beginning in 1964, substantially 
greater amounts were committed: $4,000,000 in 1964-65; $7,500,000 in 1965-66; 
and $8,100,000 in 1966-67 — evidence that it is one of the most rapidly growing 
aspects of Canada’s program of external aid. 

Canada contributes to the development of Latin America through a 
program of concessional loans administered in conjunction with the Inter- 
American Development Bank. This program began in 1964, when $10,000,000 
was allocated to the Bank’s resources for economic, technical and educational 
assistance projects in this area. The following year, a further $10,000,000 was 
made available and, during 1966-67, the total allocation for Latin America was 
raised to $30,000,000. These funds are used for loans, the proceeds of which go 
to purchase Canadian goods and services for nations in south and central 
America who are members of the Bank. Decisions to support projects under- 
taken by these countries are made by the Bank, after consultation with, and 
agreement by, Canada. 

Capital project assistance, which includes the construction of power 
stations, transmission lines and industrial plants, the supply of machinery and 
equipment and the carrying out of surveys and feasibility studies, accounts for 
nearly half of Canada’s aid’ expenditures. Commodity assistance, or the supply 
of industrial raw materials and foodstuffs, constitutes only a slightly lower 
proportion of the total effort. Technical assistance permits individual Canadian 
teachers or advisers to go abroad and students to come to Canada. These pro- 
portions, however, are not similar in individual programs. Commodity assis- 
tance, for example, has been concentrated on the more advanced nations of the 
Colombo Plan. Countries such as India and Pakistan have already achieved a 
certain degree of industrial development and urgently require foreign raw 
materials to sustain production from existing industry as well as project assis- 
tance for the creation of new industries. 

The African countries have not yet reached a similar stage of development 
and have requested technical assistance, particularly in the field of education, 
to create a pool of skilled manpower without which industrial development 
cannot take place. Technical assistance, therefore, has formed a much higher 
proportion (about 60 p.c.) of the Canadian aid effort in Africa. Capital assis- 
tance has been concentrated largely on the construction of schools or the carry- 
ing out of basic surveys of resources. 

In addition to the bilateral programs described above, Canada contributes 
to multilateral economic and technical assistance programs of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Canada also extends loans and advances to 
other international organizations such as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the International Development Association. 
Under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Canada can also extend long-term 
commercial credits for development purposes in the emerging countries. 
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A Sea King helicopter about to land on the flight deck of HMCS Assiniboine, to which it 
will be hauled down and fastened by an efficient Canadian-designed winch system. The 
use of this “Beartrap” system is now being considered by other navies. 


National Defence 


All matters relating to the control and management of national defence, 
the Canadian Armed Forces (which were constituted as a single service on 
February 1, 1968) and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the 
Minister of National Defence as are the duties and functions relating to 
national survival in civil defence. 

Effective August 1, 1964, Headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force were integrated to form a 
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single Canadian Forces Headquarters (CFHQ) under one Chief of Defence 
Staff. The role of the Chief of Defence Staff is to provide military advice to the 
Minister of National Defence and to control and administer the Canadian 
Forces through CFHQ. 

CFHQ is organized in four functional Branches headed by the Vice Chief 
of Defence Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Technical Services and 
the Comptroller General, who are responsible for advising and supporting the 
Chief of Defence Staff in matters relating to their assigned spheres of activity. 

The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the 
Deputy Minister and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister, 
assisted by an Associate Deputy Minister, maintains a continuing review and 
control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel 
and administration. There are three Assistant Deputy Ministers. Each ad- 
ministers a division of the Deputy Minister’s branch responsible for personnel, 
logistics and finance. The Judge Advocate General, the Departmental Secretary 
and the Director of Information Services also answer to the Deputy Minister. 

The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on 
major policy matters. The Council consists of: the Minister of National 
Defence as Chairman; the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Chief of 


Members of the Cana- 
dian Armed Forces will 
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Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, the Vice Chief of 
Defence Staff as members, and a Secretary. The Associate and Assistant Deputy 
Ministers, the Branch Chiefs at CFHQ and the Vice Chairman, Defence Re- 
search Board, are associate members of Defence Council. 


Liaison in Other Countries 


The Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian military representative 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on all 
NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO 
delegations. For purposes of liaison and to further international co-operation 
in defence, Canada also maintains: (1) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff 
London, representing the Canadian Armed Forces in Britain, the Commander 


Canadian soldiers of the 
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The RCAF’s Air Defence Command contributes operationally ready forces for the 
defence of the North American Continent under NORAD, using CF-101B Voodoo 
aircraft which are considered to be among the world’s most formidable fighters. 
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of which is the principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner 
in London; (2) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff Washington, representing 
the Canadian Armed Forces in the United States, the Commander of which is 
the principal military adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, and 
the Canadian National Liaison Representative to SACLANT Headquarters; 
(3) in Brussels, the Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee in 
Permanent Session; a Military Adviser to the Canadian Permanent Representa- 
tive to the North Atlantic Council and also a Canadian National Military 
Representative to SHAPE; and (4) Canadian Forces Attachés in various coun- 
tries throughout the world. A number of defence matters of concern to both 
Canada and the United States are considered by the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence, which provides advice on such matters to the respective governments. 


Command Structure 


The Canadian Forces are organized on a functional basis to reflect the 
major commitments assigned by the Government. Under this concept, all 
forces devoted to a primary mission are grouped under a single commander 
who is assigned sufficient resources to discharge his responsibilities. Specifically, 
the Canadian Forces are formed into nine major organizational entities report- 
ing to the Chief of Defence Staff. These are as follows: Mobile Command (in- 
cluding 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group); 1 Air Division; Maritime Com- 
mand; Air Defence Command; Air Transport Command; Training Command; 
Matériel Command; the Canadian Forces Communications System (CFCS); and 
the Reserves and Survival Organization. 


Administration of Military Bases in Canada 

Staffs and services required below Command Headquarters level to ad- 
minister and support units based in a particular locality have been organized 
into Canadian Forces Bases. The organization on each base is in consonance 
with the four branch concept in effect at CFHQ and Command HQ. Each 
Canadian Forces Base has been allocated to the respective functional Command 
having the greatest scope of interest in the operational role of the units com- 
prising the base. 


Defence Research 

The Defence Research Board, the agency in the Department of National 
Defence responsible for scientific research, was created in 1947 by an amend- 
ment to the National Defence Act. It provides, through the Chairman, scientific 
advice to the Minister of National Defence and to the Canadian Forces. 

An intra-mural program of research specifically oriented toward military 
needs is carried out by the research organization which consists of eight re- 
search establishments. Liaison offices are maintained in London, Washington 
and Paris. ; 

The Board conducts an extra-mural research program through grants-in- 
aid of research to universities and support is also provided to industry with the 
object of promoting and strengthening the research capability of Canada’s 
defence industry. 


National Wealth 
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Agriculture 


Canadian agriculture has experienced considerable technological change 
in recent years, particularly since the end of World War II. As in most other 
industries the trend has been towards increased mechanization and specializa- 
tion. The effects of these renovations are reflected in the revenue derived from 
agricultural production, although it must be remembered that climatic con- 
ditions have always been an important determinant of farm output. 

An indication of the technological change that has occurred in Canadian 
agriculture is the decrease in the number of farms and the corresponding in- 
crease in the average size of farm. These changes are tied in with the increased 
farm mechanization which has enabled the farm operator to operate a larger 
farm with the same amount of labour or less. Also, the larger farm area 
reduces per-acre machine costs and is one of the ways by which the farmer can 
offset the steady increase in the cost of farm machinery. 

The declining trend in the number of farms in Canada, first evident in 
the 1941-51 decade, continued in the intercensal period, 1956-61 and again in 
the period, 1961-66. A total of 480,903 farms was recorded in the 1961 Census 
for all Canada, 16.4 p.c. fewer than the corresponding total of 575,015 farms in 
1956 and 22.8 p.c. fewer than the 1951 total of 623,091. In 1966 the total dropped 
10.5 p.c. to 430,522 census-farms, of which 276,835 were classified as “commercial 
or farms with $2,500 or more in sales of agricultural products”. There were 
259,037 commercial farms reported in 1961. 

Part of the reduction in the number of farms between 1956 and 1961 was 
attributable to a change in farm definition. In the 1951 and 1956 Censuses a 
farm was defined as a holding on which agricultural operations were carried 
out and which was three acres or more in size or from one to three acres in 
size and with agricultural production during the previous year valued at $250 
or more. In 1961 and 1966 a farm was defined as a holding of one acre or more 
with sales of agricultural products during the past 12 months valued at $50 or 
more. Many small holdings, which do not provide farm operators with their 
main source of income are included in the 1966 total. In fact, 152,910 farms 
reported sales of farm products of less than $2,500. Most of these farms are 
merely rural residences and the owners are employed elsewhere. 

Historically, large increases in farm area were recorded from 1911 to 1941, 
during which period the total rose from 108,968,715 acres to 173,563,282 acres. 
This increase was attributable mainly to the agricultural development of the 
Prairie regions; since 1941 the total farm area of the country has changed little. 
In 1966 it amounted to 174,124,828 acres, a record but only slightly higher than 
the 1961 area of 172,551,051 acres. In the 1961-66 period all provinces east of 
Manitoba experienced decreases in total agricultural area but the four western 
provinces reported increases. 

For all of Canada, the percentage increase in improved land (4.6 p.c.) was 
identical to the percentage decrease in the acreage of unimproved land. The 
total improved land area increased from 103,403,426 acres in 1961 to 108,154,377 
acres in 1966 and the total unimproved land area dropped from 69,147,625 
acres to 65,970,451. The increase in improved land reflected larger areas in 
crops and pasture in 1966 which more than offset a decrease of 9.2 p.c. in the 
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acreage of summerfallow. The drop in unimproved land was xccounted for 
almost entirely by a decrease in the area of woodland. 

Almost 53 p.c. of the census-farms of Canada contained’ fewer than 240 
acres in 1966. However, there was a wide variation among the provinces: in the 
Atlantic Provinces, 77.4 p.c. of the census-farms were under 240 acres in size; in 
Quebec and Ontario 81.6 p.c. were under 240 acres; in the Prairie Provinces 
only 19.1 p.c. fell into this category and in British Columbia this proportion was 
79.1 p.c. Some of the largest farms in Canada were reported in the Prairie 
Provinces where in 1966, 11,234 had more than 1,600 acres. In 1961, census- 
‘farms of this size numbered 9,120. In all of Canada, 11,881 farms had more 
than 1,600 acres in 1966 compared with 9,578 in 1961. 

The proportion of farm operators owning all or part of their land increased 
from 93 p.c. in 1951 to 94 p.c. in 1961 to 95 p.c. in 1966. Asa result the percen- 
tage of census-farms operated entirely on a rented basis decreased. There was 
also a decrease in the proportion of farm operators in the younger age groups. 
Those under 35 years of age decreased from 22 p.c. in 1951 to 17 p.c. in 1961 
to 15 p.c. in 1966. Conversely, the proportion of operators from 45 to 54 years 
of age increased from 23 p.c. to 27 p.c. to 28 p.c. and the proportion of those 
55 years of age or older rose from 30 p.c. to 32 p.c. to 33 p.c. 

Technological changes are reflected in the increasing use of more advanced 
harvesting equipment. The number of hay balers rose 53.0 p.c. from 89,522 in 
1961 to 136,954 in 1966 and the numbers of forage crop harvesters increased 
45.1 p.c. from 16,764 to 24,317. The proportion of census-farms reporting electric 
power increased in all provinces between 1961 and 1966, although, because of 
the smaller number of census-farms in 1966, there was a decrease in the total 
number reporting electric power. The largest percentage increase occurred in 
Newfoundland where the proportion moved from 65.8 p.c. to 84.4 p.c. In all of 
Canada the increase was from 85.2 p.c. in 1961 to 88.7 p.c. in 1966. This was a 
sharp rise from the 1951 proportion of 51.3 p.c. 

The total capital value of census-farms in Canada increased 44.8 p.c. to 
$19,075,320,000 in 1966 from $13,171,221,700 in 1961. Value of land and buildings 


A Department of Agriculture 
scientist, by crossing wild oats 
and commercial spring oats, is 
endeavouring to produce a plant 
with the usual desirable qualities 
of oats and, as well, the ability of 
wild oats to survive frosts and 
germinate early in spring. 
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rose by 52.8 p.c. to $13,173,964,200 from $8,622,641,300; machinery and equip- 
ment, 38.3 p.c. to $3,552,411,400 from $2,568,631,500 and livestock and poultry, 
18.6 p.c. to $2,348,945,000 from $1,979,948 ,900. 


Types of Farming 

Types of farming in Canada include dairying, cattle raising, general live- 
stock, poultry raising, grain growing, fruit and vegetable production and special- 
ties, such as tobacco and sugar beet growing. Many farms are combinations of 
these types. 

In the Atlantic Provinces the agricultural land areas are relatively small 
and, except for Prince Edward Island where the proportion of cultivated land 
is high, only a small proportion is suitable for cultivation. The area of purely 
commercial farming in Newfoundland is quite small and chief activities centre 
around dairying and poultry raising. Crops like cabbage, potatoes and other 
root crops grow particularly well there. Mixed farming prevails on Prince 
Edward Island with major emphasis on potatoes, dairy products and hogs. 

In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, a little less than one fifth of the total 
land area is suitable for agriculture and only about one quarter of the farm- 
lands are improved. There are many part-time farmers with quite small holdings 
but, in contrast, there are also well-developed large-scale enterprises. In Nova 
Scotia these large farms specialize in poultry raising and dairying; in New 
Brunswick, in potato growing. 

Agriculture is. diversified in the central region — Ontario and Quebec — 
yet there are also many specialty farms including dairying, poultry raising, 
tobacco and sugar beet growing, and fruit and vegetable production. Cash crops 
such as corn, soybeans and white beans are also important sources of income. 

The chief characteristic of agriculture in the Prairie Provinces is the 
emphasis on grain production. Cattle and sheep ranching have long been estab- 
lished in southwestern Saskatchewan, southern Alberta and the foothills of 
Alberta, and sizable herds of cattle are to be found scattered through the grain- 
growing areas. Wheat, coarse grains and oilseed crops, however, dominate the 
production pattern on the majority of farms. 

The mountainous topography of British Columbia limits farming to the 
coastal sections, the valleys and plateau regions of the interior, and the Peace 
River block in the northeastern part of the province. The mild, maritime 
climate of the coast and the high concentration of urban population have led 
to the development of specialized dairy, poultry, small fruit and vegetable farm- 
ing in this area. In the central interior where the climate is more severe, there 
are several areas devoted to cattle and sheep ranching. In the Okanagan Valley, 
situated in the southern interior, fruit production predominates, particularly 
apple growing. In the Peace River block, agriculture is limited to grain and 
forage seed production and stock raising. 


Farm Production and Income 

Canada’s 1966 index of farm production of agricultural products was esti- 
mated at 182.8 (1949 = 100), 12.8 p.c. above the previous record of 162.0 which 
occurred in both 1963 and 1965. Much of the increase can be attributed to the 
record-breaking wheat crop produced in 1966. Production of potatoes, livestock, 
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and poultry meat was also higher but their contribution to total output was 
well below that of wheat. Little change occurred in the output of vegetables 
and dairy products but the production of eggs was down. 


A new record high was established for farmers’ cash receipts from farming 
operations. It included cash returns from the sale of farm products, Canadian 
Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash 
advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada and deficiency pay- 
ments made by the Agricultural Stabilization Board. These receipts totalled 
$4 232,200,000 in 1966, 11.2 p.c. above the previous record of $3,805,500,000 set in 
1965 and 28.4 p.c. above the average for the five years 1961-65. Returns from 
nearly all of the items contributing to farmers’ cash receipts were up in 1966 
but the most significant increases were recorded for wheat and cattle. Offsetting 
these gains to some extent were reduced cash receipts from the sale of potatoes 
and smaller total Canadian Wheat Board payments. Increases in total cash 
receipts occurred in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick where income from potatoes declined significantly due to lower prices. 


In addition to the above income, farmers also received supplementary pay- 
ments amounting to $41,300,000 in 1966 compared with $12,800,000 in 1965. 
These payments included those made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act and other government assistance to farmers who suffered losses 
as a result of adverse weather conditions. 


Although farm sales of agricultural products were substantially higher in 
1966 than in previous years, they did not account for the year’s total production. 
Large quantities of grain from the record crop production in the Prairie Prov- 
inces were added to year-end farm inventories, and stocks of potatoes and 
tobacco rose above the previous year’s levels. The cattle population was down 
in 1966, but the numbers of hogs and poultry were higher. Altogether the value 
of the net addition to farm inventories at the end of 1966 amounted to 
$191,200,000 as against $44,300,000 for the year 1965. 


Net Income of Farmers from Farming Operations, 1964-66 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
Aen rs te ee 8 PI eee ee ee 
$'000 $'000 $'000 
1 CasivneCeIDts. os. vacies is ots aeie preaieters 3,490,896 3,805,519 4,232,230 
DeEINCOMe Li KINGeneekenceemen merino nae 396,373 432,016 469,558 
3. Supplementary payments........... 8,477 12,762 41,345 
4. Realized gross income (1+2+3)....... 3,895,746 4,250,297 4,743,133 
5. Operating and depreciation charges.... 2,519,879 22 Oooe. 2,956,494 
6. Realized net income (4—5)........... 1,375,867 1,520,965 1,786,639 
7. Value of inventory changes.........-- —94,904 44,280 191,236 
8. Total gross income (4+7)........ 3,800,842 4,294,577 4,934,369 
9. Total net income (8—5).......... 1,280,963 1,565,245 1,977,875 


Nearly all items considered in the estimates of farm operating expenses 
were higher in 1966 than in 1965. Feed was the greatest single item; total ex- 
pense at $525,500,000 in 1966 was well above the expenditure of $459,200,000 in 


The planted acreages of vegetables sold commercially in Canada 

increased from 236,100 in 1966 to over 254,000 in 1967. Ontario had 

over 127,000 and Quebec over 85,000 cultivated acres. The major crops 

grown for processing are peas, corn, beans and tomatoes. Here lettuce 
is being transplanted into open fields at Kingsville, Ont. 


1965 because of a substantial increase in the use of prepared feeds and higher 
prices. Costs of operating machinery continued to increase because of increased 
fuel expenditures and greater outlays for repairs. The growing importance of 
fertilizer as an item of farm expense is reflected in expansion in outlay; from 
$138,800,000 in 1965, this expenditure rose to $164,100,000 in 1966. There was a 
marked increase in its use in the Prairie Provinces. Total interest payments on 
farm indebtedness continued to increase as farmers made greater use of credit 
sources available to them. The farm labour force declined during 1966 but 
wages reached new high levels. 


Field Crops 

Some 85,200,000 acres of improved land — four fifths of all the improved 
land in Canada — lie within the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and it is from this region that a vast outflow of grains and oilseeds 
originates. Some of the surplus harvest is used in other parts of Canada but 
much of it is exported. 

Wheat is the largest single crop and due to the combined influence of 
climatic conditions, plant-breeding programs and a most efficient grading sys- 
tem, Canadian high-protein wheat rates special significance in the milling in- 
dustry throughout the world. However, the semi-arid conditions of the prairie 
region which make it possible to produce high-quality grains do have draw- 
backs. These are reflected in the marked year-to-year changes in output. For 
example, drought was a serious factor in 1961 when only 283,394,000 bu. of 
wheat were produced. This was followed by more normal growing conditions in 
1962 with production at 565,554,000 bu. and in 1966 a record 827,338,000 
bu. of wheat were grown. In 1967 conditions were again unfavourable and 
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production declined to 592,920,000 bu. Such vast changes in production put 
a severe strain on the grain handling and marketing facilities as well as on farm 
incomes. Much of Western Canada’s farm legislation is designed to alleviate the 
most serious consequences of such marked instability in output. 

In addition, significant changes occur in the pattern of land use as pro- 
ducers attempt to adjust operations in response to market conditions. Wheat 
acreage which totalled 27,387,000 acres in 1949 declined gradually to a low of 
21,560,700 in 1957 but has since risen steadily to more than 30,000,000 acres in 
1967. 

In some cases year-to-year changes in acreages and yield combine to pro- 
duce dramatic shifts in output. For example, the acreage seeded to Durum 
wheat almost doubled between 1960 and 1961 but the average yield per acre 
was less than half that of the preceding year because of drought and, as a result, 
output declined. Between 1965 and 1966 the acreage increased by 27 p.c. and. 
yields by 33 p.c. with the result that the total crop increased by about 80 p.c. 

In other parts of Canada, field crop output is tied more closely to the live- 
stock economy with considerably more emphasis on hay, pasture and feed 
grains. However, feed grain production is usually insufficient to meet feeding 
requirements and considerable quantities are moved from the Prairie Provinces 
each season to help meet these needs. 

Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick devote much of their improved 
land to potatoes. Surplus potatoes are shipped to other provinces and, depend- 
ing on market conditions, to the United States and other countries. 


The Prairie Provinces are the foremost producers of barley and Canadian 

production in 1967 was estimated at 248,662,000 bushels. The Canada 

Department of Agriculture recently concluded tests on the effects of 
temperature on barley germination. 
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Oilseed crops, which years ago were mainly confined to flaxseed, now form 
a significant proportion of the field crop output. Rapeseed, a crop born of 
wartime necessity, has become firmly established as a valuable cash crop in the 
northern Prairie Provinces. Canada is now the principal world exporter of 
rapeseed and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is the only organization in the 
world providing hedging and futures-trading facilities for this crop. 

Sunflowers were also introduced as a cash crop during wartime but, unlike 
rapeseed, production has remained relatively small. Mustard seed’ acreage has 
expanded in recent years, spreading from southern Alberta to Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Soybean growing is confined to Ontario; acreage sown to this 
crop increased rapidly during and after World War II but has been quite 
stable for the past decade. 

Although there are some 19 field crops for which annual estimates are made 
and which are produced over an extremely variable range of climatic, soil and 
farm organization conditions, wheat remains the major cash crop. Total ex- 
ports of wheat, wheat flour, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed and their 
products amounted to 679,500,000 bu. in 1965-66, some 41 p.c. larger than the 
1964-65 figure of 480,700,000 bu. but only 1 p.c. less than the record 1963-64 total 
of 684,700,000. The 1965-66 total exceeded by 59 p.c. the ten-year average of 
428,000,000 bu. and was 91 p.c. greater than the long-term (1934-35 — 1963-64) 
average of 354,900,000. Exports of wheat and flour in terms of wheat, at 
584,900,000 bu., were the second highest on record and were sharply above the 
399,600,000 bu. exported in the preceding year. Exports of Canadian oats and 
oat products, at 15,900,000 bu. were little changed from the 15,600,000 bu. in 
1964-65. Exports of Canadian barley and its products amounted to 38,000,000 
bu. compared with the 1964-65 level of 37,000,000 bu. Rye exports registered 
an increase from 4,900,000 bu. in 1964-65 to 8,100,000 bu. in 1965-66. Clearances 
of flaxseed, at 18,900,000 bu. were 32 p.c. more than the 1964-65 level of 
14,300,900 bu. while rapeseed exports, at 13,600,000 bu. represent the heaviest 
movement on record for this grain compared with 9,300,000 bu. in 1964-65. 

The 1965-66 exports of wheat in bulk at an all-time high of 546,000,000 bu. 
were 9,300,000 bu. above the previous peak of 536,700,000 bu. cleared during 
1963-64, some 49 p.c. greater than the 366,700,000 bu. of the previous year and 
86 p.c. more than the ten-year average of 294,200,000 bu. 

During 1965-66, the increase of 179,200,000 bu. recorded in wheat ship- 
ments, compared with shipments in 1964-65, reflected primarily the export of 
some 198,400,000 bu. to the Soviet Union compared with the shipment of only 
8,800,000 bu. to that market during the previous year. At 77,900,000 bu., ship- 
ments to Communist China surpassed by 8 p.c. the previous record total of 
Canadian wheat exports to that country achieved in 1961-62 when they 
amounted to 72,000,000 bu. 

Shipments of Canadian wheat to Britain, at 69,900,000 bu., were the lowest 
volume since 1953-54 and accounted for 13 p.c. of the 1965-66 export movement. 
Other leading markets during 1965-66 with quantities in millions of bu., 1964- 
65 figures in brackets, were as follows: Japan, 49.6 (50.1); India, 26.0 (7.3); 
Federal Republic of Germany, 22.9 (20.5); Poland, 13.3 (18.9); Cuba, 11.4 (8.1); 
Belgium and Luxembourg, 10.7 (15.5); Switzerland, 8.1 (3.9); Democratic Re- 
public of Germany, 8.1 (10.5); Italy, 7.7 (3.9); Czechoslovakia, 7.5 (26.2); and 
Venezuela, 6.3 (9.1). 
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Estimated Area, Yield and Production of Principal Field Crops, 
1966 and 1967 


NS 


Area Yield per Acre Production 
Crop 
1966 1967 1966 19671 1966 1967! 
acres acres bu. bu. bu. bu. 

All wheat.......- 29,692,500 30,120,800 27.9 19.7 827,338,000 592,920,000 
Winter wheat... 341,000 400,000 446 38.7 15,200,000 15,480,000 
Spring wheat?... 29,351,500 29,720,800 27.7 1 9.4 812,138,000 577,440,000 

Oats for grain..... 7,923,900 7,436,100 47.3 40.9 374,678,000 304,178,000 

Barley.........- 7,461,300 8.115,000 40.4 30.6 301,235,000 248,662,000 

Allrye .......... 725,800 758,300 23.7 17.5 17,220,000 13,281,000 
Fall rye.....+.- 623,200 674,000 24.4 18.0 15,214,000 12,164,000 
Spring rye...... 102,600 84,300 19.6 13.3 2,006,000 1,117,000 

Mixed grains..... 1,766,600 1,668,200 46.1 45.8 81,443,000 76,427,000 

Corn for grain.... 806,600 875,500 82.2 84.6 66,328,000 74,083,000 

Buckwheat...... 54,600 76,500. 21.30 47.1 1,164,000 1,292,000 

Peas, dry ......-- 61,300 47,400 17.8 23.5 1,094,000 1,115,000 

Beans, dry....... 118,000 106,000 24.8 20.3 2,932,000 2,150,000 

Flaxseed.......- 1,917,700 1,107,400 11.5 9.2 22,020,000 10,178,000 

Rapeseed........ 1,525,000 1,726,000 16.9 15.4 25,800,000 26,500,000 

Soybeans........ 279,000 290,000 32.3 27.9 9,012,000 8,091,000 

cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 

Potatoes........- 318,900 303,800 171.5 146.2 54,679,000 44,429,000 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 

Mustard seed..... 200,600 221,000 825 678 165,400,000 149,900,000 

Sunflower seed. .. 53,000 45,800 741 786 39,270,000 36,010,000 

tons tons tons tons 

Tame hay.......- 13,154,000 12,902,000 1.98 1.97 26,049,000 25,385,000 

Fodder corn...... 577,700 596,400 11.50 12.29 6,643,000 7,328,000 

Field roots....... 15,100 13,700 12.91 12.48 195,000 171,000 

Sugar beets...... 81,272 84,621 14.35 12.60 1,166,554 1,066,600 


Nee ——— nnn 
1 As indicated on the basis of conditions on or about October 15, 1967. 
2Includes relatively small quantities of winter wheat in all provinces except Ontario. 


The Wheat Board 

The Canadian Wheat Board, a Crown corporation in operation since 
August 14, 1935, is the general agency for all wheat, oats and barley produced in 
Western Canada and sold commercially for interprovincial or export move- 
ment. The farmer places these grains in annual marketing pools operated by 
the Board. He receives an initial payment at the time he delivers the grain ata 
country elevator or into a railway car and participates on the basis of his grain 
deliveries in any surplus the Board may subsequently realize on the sale of grain. 

Through the provision of an initial price guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada, the Board stands as a buffer between the farmer and the constantly 
changing conditions of supply, demand and price under which wheat is pro- 
duced. At the same time, the distribution of participation payments carried 
out from time to time steadies the flow of farm income and spreads it through- 
out the year. 

The initial payment set by the Wheat Board in the 1965-66 crop year was 
$1.50 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern wheat in store Fort William—Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. There were no adjustments or interim payments on the 1965-66 
wheat pool, but on Jan. 13, 1967, the final payment was announced. Producers 


A wide variety of mechanized machinery assists the farmer in planting 
and harvesting his crops. Many grain growers no longer live on their 
holdings but commute from nearby towns to work in the fields. 


delivered 559,800,000 bu. of wheat to the 1965-66 pool, which included 
18,900,000 bu. of Durum wheat. 

The final payment distributed to producers was $270,000,000 — which is 
$70,000,000 higher than the 1965 payment and was exceeded only by the record 
payment of $272,000,000 made on the 1963-64 pool account, when a larger 
volume of wheat was marketed. Of this amount $9,900,000 was distributed to 
producers of Durum wheat. After deducting the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
1-p.c. levy, the average final payment on Spring wheat (other than Durum) was 
48.087 cents per bu. and the average final payment on Durum grades of wheat 
was 52.549 cents per bu. The total payment for No. 1 Northern, basis in store 
Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver, and prior to deduction of the PFAA 
levy, amounted to $1.99699 per bu. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The processing industry plays an important part in the marketing of 
Canadian-grown fruits and vegetables. Over the years factories have been built 
in most of the important growing regions and considerable proportions of fruit 
crops and vegetables, particularly asparagus, beans, peas, corn and tomatoes, 
are canned, frozen or otherwise processed each season. Most of the vegetables 
for processing are grown under a system whereby the processor contracts 
annually with each grower for certain acreages. In recent years the importance 
of freezing has been increasing although the amount of produce processed in 
this way is still much smaller than the volume canned. 
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The most important fruit grown in Canada is the apple. Commercial apple 
orchards are found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern Quebec, much of 
Ontario and the interior of British Columbia, particularly in the Okanagan 
Valley. Tender tree fruits — pears, peaches, cherries, plums — are also grown in 
Ontario with the most important concentrations in the Niagara Peninsula and 
in Essex County. These same fruits, as well as apricots, are also grown on a 
large scale in the southern part of the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 

In addition to tree fruits, strawberries and raspberries are cultivated on a 
commercial scale in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
British Columbia fruit growers also produce loganberries on a commercial scale 
in the Lower Mainland and on Vancouver Island. Grapes are grown extensively 
in the Niagara district of Ontario and on a smaller scale in British Columbia. 

The native blueberry is found wild over large areas in Canada and is 
harvested in commercial quantities in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario. A cultivated crop is grown in British Columbia. 

Canada exports apples and blueberries. Most of the other fruit crops are 
usually below domestic requirements with imports making up the deficit. How- 
ever, a considerable proportion of the fruits imported are brought in during 
the season when domestic supplies are off the market. 

The total farm value of fruit crops grown in Canada in 1966 reached 
$64,102,000. In the districts where these fruit crops are produced, sales make up 
an important part of the agricultural income. The 1965 apple crop was esti- 
mated at 22,316,000 bu. compared with 20,052,000 bu. in 1964, while crops of 
pears, peaches, sour cherries, sweet cherries, apricots and strawberries were 
below that of the earlier year. Grapes and cranberries were up from 1964. 

Some market garden acreages are found close to the larger centres of 
population throughout Canada. In such areas a wide variety of crops is pro- 
duced to meet the needs of the local market. Land holdings are often small. 
There is also considerable production of vegetables in areas where soils and 
climatic conditions are particularly suitable to vegetable crops. 


Farm Values of Vegetables Produced, 1964-67 


Vegetable 1964 1965 1966 1967! 

$ ‘000 $ ‘000 $000 $ ‘000 

ASPSLAGUSi = are sci ora-ebe TR ocala © shape nheps 2 mAe 0,70 A220 251 1,236 1,223 
BICAINS aes eo eradara see rari iene ane tea oy See uotse 4,529 4,183 2,169 2,675 
BCLS eee ee tie ones receratleks erereteye rs tebe 1,069 893 959 958 
Cabbaded outs Pivierianans © oes cre tere cess 2,744 3,359 3,/05 3,595 
Carrots ae ane oe Ge chee ec ceoeremorene 7,163 4,934 6,029 9,990 
Cauliflower ee eee ieee ete erties 1,630 1,922 1,981 2,320 
Goleiycnis es tian. cee oe els ohne eterciate teens pol 1,005 1,637 1,482 
CORT ec a oa nee eee Sete tee 6,860 6,731 6,830 7,186 
GuctiMmbersemnc eee eter e eter elats le wtoressice 3,457 2,655 4,740 6,090 
ESE ieee eet ee crane sate ofioy a guilal coaa chaltorole 2,744 2,573 3,341 3,780 
ONIONS mercer eee ede eee eciene coceions 5,535 5,164 8.165 7,006 
Parsmips. seco s cee tere ain min ts 410 588 504 382 
Pea Sie Ne ei Secitiey cepea beste ate Stan eine Ts 6,555 6,302 3,783 4,023 
Spinal ies ote kp tated etcciaretete emai eee ie nae eee 572 602 606 237/33 
TOMAtOeS o.oo, oe eee CME ET ome MOOS 21,560 TO 2t2 23,615 
APRETNPSS sieee ate aiette setae tee einer hate’ eataradate sate ne SVT S72 5,358 4,185 
Totals ork Giese eke 68,317 67,443 70,255 78,883 


1 Subject to revision. 


Strawberry pickers lie on alow platform 

propelled over the field by a small 

tractor. Strawberries are an important 

crop in Canada and the search for im- 

proved varieties is a continuing project 

of the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Mechanization is speeding up 
the harvesting of the fruit crop 
and doing away with much of 
the seasonal labour formerly 
required. Cherries fallto a canvas 
catching-frame, shaken off the 
trees by a machine that grips and 
Shakes the trunk. 


The famous apple-growing Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia celebrates 

blossom time. The choosing of a Queen and her attendants has become 

a traditional event held on the grounds of Grand Pré National Historic 
Park, which commemorates the story of the Acadians. 
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Livestock 


Livestock, particularly cattle, milk cows and hogs, are quite prevalent on 
the farms across the country, although there have long been distinct areas of 
specialization based on land resources and climate—beef cattle on the prairies, 
in the foothills and plateaus of the western mountains and in southern and 
western Ontario; dairy cattle in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and on the 
Quebec and Ontario farms along the St. Lawrence River; hogs in southern 
Ontario, Quebec and Alberta. Only in Newfoundland and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are farm livestock few in numbers and for this reason the 
figures given here are exclusive of those areas. 

Within the past decade there has been a considerable trend toward greater 
specialization for all categories of livestock based on farm economics and 
markets. This is indicated by the declining percentage of farms reporting live- 
stock; livestock of any type were reported on 76 p.c. of Canadian farms in 1966 
compared with 81 p.c. in 1961. The percentage reporting cattle dropped from 
78 p.c. to 73 p.c., hogs from 46 p.c. to 36 p.c. and sheep from 8 p.c. to 5 p.c. The 
raising of sheep has never been too important in Canada and is becoming less 
so; also, because so few horses are now used for farm purposes, their numbers 
have declined drastically. 

On June 1, 1966, cattle and calves on Canadian farms in the nine provinces 
numbered 12,878,834, a figure about 8 p.c. above the number reported on the 
same date of 1961 and the second highest number ever recorded. All provinces 
except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec reported increases in this 
comparison. Beef cows numbered 2,986,948 in 1966, outnumbering milk cows 
for the first time; of these 346,732 were on Ontario farms, 1,119,067 were in 
Alberta, 879,001 in Saskatchewan and 171,257 in British Columbia. Milk cows, 
on the other hand, continued to decline in numbers—at 2,673,868 they were 
10.5 p.c. fewer than in 1961 but this decrease did not affect the production of 
milk which has continued upward. 

Hogs in 1966 numbered 5,401,273, up slightly since 1961. Totals declined 
in the three most westerly provinces and New Brunswick but increased in the 
other provinces, particularly Prince Edward Island where a record 82,907 hogs 
were recorded. Sheep and lamb numbers continued the downward trend evident 
since 1931, being 1,005,616 compared with 1,548,214 in 1961. The breeding stock 
(sheep of over one year) was 509,108, down about 35 p.c. 


Cattle, driven from 
their summer feeding 
ranges in the Alberta 
foothills, are herded 
to the holdup field 
where they are sorted 
and each owner starts 
the remainder of the 
drive home to winter 
ranges. 
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Marketings of livestock fluctuate from year to year, depending on demand, 
both domestic and export. Cattle marketings through public stockyards in 1966, 
direct to packing plants and on export, were 3,466,862 head, about 4 p.c. lower 
than in 1965. Calf marketings were higher in Alberta and the Atlantic Provinces 
but lower in other areas. Hogs marketed through inspected and approved pack- 
ing plants totalled 6,860,030 head, down about 3 p.c. from the previous year, but 
quality continued to increase, Grade A accounting for 42 p.c. of the total grad- 
ings, excluding sows and stags, for that year. Sheep and lambs moved through 
stockyards direct to packing plants and on export amounted to 346,532 head, 21 
p.c. lower than for 1965. 

Exports of slaughter and feeder cattle in 1966 were down from the previous 
year by 35 and 25 p.c., respectively. Hog exports were about 55 p.c. higher but 
sheep and lamb exports declined by 52 p.c. Most of Canada’s exports of livestock 
went to the United States. 


Dairying 

Dairying is common to almost all farming areas in Canada and has become 
a highly specialized business in the more densely populated sections. Ontario 
and Quebec each have about one third of the milk cows in Canada and a cor- 
responding share of the total milk production. In 1966 there were 2,673,868 
milk cows on farms compared with 3,160,000 in 1956, excluding Newfoundland. 

Although the national dairy herd has declined considerably during the past 
decade, milk production has been substantially higher. Excluding Newfound- 
land, the number of farmers reporting milk cows decreased from 397,000 to 
221,000 between 1956 and 1966 but farm output of milk increased about 8 p.c. 
from 17,000,000,000 Ib. in 1956 to 18,000,000,000 lb. in 1966. Selective breeding 
and better management practices resulted in an average annual increase of 
approximately 2.8 p.c. per year in milk production per cow during this period. 

Canadian farmers are selling more of their total milk supply now than they 
did a decade ago. Of the milk sold off farms in 1966, 63 p.c. was used for manu- 
facturing purposes and 29 p.c. for the fluid market compared with 57 p.c. and 
31 p.c., respectively, in 1956. Ten years ago, slightly more than 12 p.c. of the 
total milk supply was retained on farms compared with 8 p.c. in 1966. 
Milk delivered for the fluid milk market and manufacturing amounted to 
16,700,000,000 lb. in 1966, 13 p.c. greater than similar sales in 1956. 

Creamery butter, cheddar cheese, evaporated milk and skim milk powder 
are the leading dairy products manufactured in Canada. Most of the cheddar 
cheese and a high proportion of the concentrated milk products are produced 
in Ontario and Quebec. Butter production is more widely distributed. The 
principal dairy products normally exported are cheddar cheese, special varie- 
ties of cheese, evaporated milk, whole and skim milk powder, and casein, while 
imports consist of special varieties of cheese and casein. 

Per capita consumption of milk and its products in whole milk equivalent 
was approximately 1,000 lb. per year from 1949 to 1957. It declined to 866 lb. 
in 1961, moved up to 918 Ib. in 1963 and down again to 885 lb. in 1966. Total 
farm value of milk produced in 1966 was estimated at $655,000,000. Of this 
amount, $582,000,000 — 14 p.c. of total farm cash receipts from farming opera- 
tions — was derived from the sale of milk, cream and farm butter. 
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Dairy Production by Economic Area, 1964-66 
Products Manufactured! 
= ay Total Milk Used 
Spee he Milk in Fluid Butter Cred Ice 
encELcet Production Sales ae ar Cream 
Creamery Farm Ab Mix 
‘000 Ib. ‘000 Ib. ‘000 Ib. ‘000 Ib. 000 Ib. ‘000 gal. 
Maritimes— 
1964.. ; 941,915 368,941 15,164 469 2,268 1,840 
(I aoeee 930,057 377,044 14,603 359 2:324 2 027, 
NS96Gree ais 902,708 378,951 22947, 324 ehilass ZANE 
Quebec and Ontario— 
196A eo a 1 2,912;780-- 3/487,045- 5 243,205 881 137,936 15,089 
19G5pee a = .. 13,035,768 3,529,151 239,533 676 151,337 15,434 
USC Gtes anne . 13,214,787 3,561,152 244,615 609 158,920 16,168 
Prairies— 
NO GAR aes erica cs 3,797,456 787,869 88,605 3,416 3,382 5,119 
TES Stet oben 3,549,403 806,355 80,068 2,580 SPORTS 5,288 
1966.. Reo 3,378,075 803,821 72,444 2,256 3,743 5,401 
British Coltrobie 
NGC A i ooey eters, eyes 853,220 471,014 4,768 142 1,058 2,636 
1S6S Ses. 844,726 493,001 Salen 126 1,094 2,908 
US. Gauss 879,856 510,717 4,154 122 1,440 2,946 
Totals— 
1964.............. 18,505,371 5,114,869 351,742 4,908 144,644 24,684 
1965.............. 18,359,954 5,205,551 337,381 3,741 158,088 25,657 
1966.. . 18,375,426 5,254,641 334,130 3,311 167,256 26,646 
INot included in this table are: whey butter, with a production of 4,507,000 Ib. in 1964, 


4,662,000 Ib. in 1965, and 4,982,000 Ib. in 1966; other cheese with 17,320,000 Ib., 
21,048,000 Ib. and 26,607,000 Ib., respectively; and concentrated milk products with 
677,489,000 Ib., 706,167,000 Ib. and 733,747,000 Ib., respectively. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Rapid application of technological advancements in breeding, feeding 
and housing practices has made poultry products competitive with other foods 
for the consumer dollar and has brought about intense competition within 
the industry itself. General farms have tended to lose interest in poultry but 
the more specialized operators have been spurred to greater production in 
order to maintain income. The proportion of farms keeping chickens declined 
from 69 p.c. to 55 p.c. between 1951 and 1961 and to 41.1 p.c. in 1966, but output 
of fowl and chicken meat almost doubled, egg production rose by almost 50 p.c. 
and turkey meat production almost quadrupled. Specialization has been most 
marked in the production of broiler-weight chickens and turkeys. 

The effect of climate has been largely eliminated. While production before 
specialization was characterized by wide seasonal fluctuation, there is now a 
reasonably steady supply of fresh eggs and poultry on the market in all seasons. 
The development of broiler and egg production has been especially accentuated 
near the large consumer outlets such as Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, and in districts such as the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, the 
Moncton area in New Brunswick and southwestern Ontario. 

Eggs and poultry are marketed under rigid grade standards uniformly 
applied from coast to coast. The Canadian consumer has every confidence in 
the story the grade mark tells and the Federal Government inspection service 
lends confidence to interprovincial and export trading of poultry products. 
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Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Poultry Meat and Eggs,1966 


(Poultry meats on eviscerated weight basis) 


Fowl 


Total 
Item and Turkey Goose Duck Eggs 
Meat Chicken 
‘000 Ib. ‘OOOlb. ‘OOO lb. ‘000 Ib. ‘000 Ib. ‘000 doz. 
SrockS at January 1 eaus+ ose ee oe 43,087 17,896 24,736 162 293 5,490 
Rroductionie «. 3. 2. a eee 739 21S OTN ee ZA 27 079) 09685 41:2,943 
IO POLLS MICE oe sien ee aici cits ste ele tic 127A Cee OF O13 205 — tpskee) Al ai 7/eye! 
jotal-Supplyi.. ea. «se 844,418 595,820 238,118 3,241 7,239 436,167 
ESQDONTES & Aga ae ENC RCNORONO LCI ONE: Sh 808 1,062 42 _— 1,070 
Stocks at December 31......... 54,291 23,806 29,741 224 520 4,230 
Domestic disappearance........ 788,215 571,206 207,315 2,975 6,719 430,867 
Less used for hatching.......... _ = -- = — PX ANTS) 
Domestic consumption......... T8372 5awe oily 2O6 e207, 31l0e2 9) De nO 19074089 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. doz. 
Per capita consumption...... 39.6 28.7 10.4 0.15 0.34 20.5 


1Production estimates do not include Newfoundland. 


The Federal Government and Agriculture 

Canada’s Department of Agriculture, created in 1867, is one of the oldest 
federal departments and, with over 11,000 employees, one of the largest. Its 
main functions include research to improve the efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction through plant and animal breeding, development of management prac- 
tices, and pest and disease control; inspection and grading of agricultural 
products to ensure orderly marketing; protection against the introduction of 
foreign diseases and pests; and the administration of agricultural assistance, 
rehabilitation and price stabilization programs. In May 1967, the opening of the 
Sir John Carling Building at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa brought 
headquarters’ administrative offices to one location for the first time. 

The Canadian Dairy Commission Act of October 1966 marked the entry of 
the Federal Government into the field of national marketing for dairy products. 
The Commission, responsible for stabilizing the price of manufacturing milk 
and cream, works closely with provincial agencies to co-ordinate national dairy 
policy, and has authority for interprovincial and export trade in dairy products. 
Also in 1966, Parliament amended the Crop Insurance Act to increase the 
maximum amounts of crop insurance from 60 to 80 p.c. of normaily expected 
yields; increased the federal contributions to premiums from 20 to 25 p.c.; and 
provided for extension of coverage to fruit trees and’ other perennial crop- 
producing plants, as well as losses incurred through inability to seed summer- 
fallowing land because of natural causes. 

Each year there is increased demand by farmers for long-term mortgage 
credit, reflecting their higher capital needs during a time when major adjust- 
ments are taking place in farming techniques and in the physical and financial 
Structure of farms. The provision of such mortgage credit is the primary func- 
tion of the Farm Credit Corporation which also administers the Farm Machinery 
Syndicates Credit Act of 1964, providing loans to groups or “syndicates” of 
farmers organized to share in the purchase and use of farm machinery. 
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The Production and Marketing Branch undertakes incentive programs 
designed to promote the increase of purebred stock on Canadian farms and to 
raise the quality and quantity of production. Grants are awarded to many 
groups concerned with these ideals. Grading and inspection services, long con- 
ducted by the Branch, have recently been enlarged in co-operation with provin- 
cial authorities. 

The Canadian Livestock Feed Board administers subsidy policies related to 
transportation and storage of feed grains in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia, ensuring the availability of grains and storage to meet requirements 
of livestock feeders and ensuring reasonable stability and fair equalization of 
feed grain prices. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board, by means of establishing support 
prices, assists the agricultural industry in realizing fair returns for labour and 
investment and in maintaining a fair relationship between prices received by 
farmers and the costs of the goods and services they buy. In 1966-67, price 
support was offered on 13 commodities and on milk and cream used in 
manufacturing. 


Spraying a Prince Edward Island potato field. This province produces 
about 10,000,000 cwt. of potatoes annually, the high quality of which 
has earned consumer acceptance in widely dispersed markets. 
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PFRA Conservation Program. Continuous expansion of the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act (PFRA) had brought 87 community pastures into operation 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan by early 1967. The total fenced area of these 
pastures was 2,325,564 acres and they provided grazing for 157,854 cattle belong- 
ing to 6,777 patrons. With suitable pasture land becoming scarce, PFRA has 
concentrated on establishing pastures on Indian Reserves. Four such pastures 
are now in operation and more are being prepared. 

Since its inception in 1935, PFRA has assisted the three Prairie Provinces 
in the construction of a variety of water conservation projects. They range from 
farm dugouts and stock-watering dams to the St. Mary River and Bow River 
irrigation developments and the $115,000,000 multi-purpose South Saskatche- 
wan River project. A total of 96,500 large and small projects were built by the 
end of 1966. 

The Tree Nursery at Indian Head, Sask., distributed over 10,000,000 trees 
to 10,500 farmers in 1966, an increase of over 14 p.c. over the previous year. 
The trees are used to plant farm home shelterbelts and field shelterbelts. 


Research. About 1,000 research workers are employed by the Department 
of Agriculture, their specialties running the gamut of scientific agriculture from 
genetics to engineering. Throughout the country are 26 research stations, a 
number of substations and 13 experimental farms. The original work of the 
experimental farms was to determine the potential of soil and climate for 
producing crops and maintaining livestock and to develop and test varieties, 
breeds and management practices suitable for each area. ‘Today’s research 
program, while continuing these activities, is much more comprehensive. 

Among the recent achievements is the discovery by departmental scientists 
of a new, extremely powerful antibiotic, Myxin, which it is hoped will be a 
valuable weapon against diseases of plants, animals and humans. Entomologists 
are developing more effective chemicals to use against pests that have developed 
resistance to currently used pesticides and are evaluating entirely new control 
techniques including the use of sex attractants and the release of sterilized 
males. New systems of livestock nutrition and management have been developed 
that may lead to the production of a large proportion of Canada’s high-quality 
beef from dairy cattle instead of from beef herds. Soil scientists now have a well- 
established classification system for mineral soils and have agreed upon a 
classification system for organic soils. A soil capability rating system, adopted 
in 1964, has been applied successfully to 250,000,000 acres of land. Important 
new crop varieties are being developed—one of them, a high-yielding, high- 
quality spring wheat named Manitou, has shown outstanding resistance to both 
leaf and stem rust. 


Exports. Canada continues to be a major exporter of cereals, cereal products, 
seed, livestock and livestock products, poultry and poultry products, fruits and 
vegetables. In recent years agricultural exports have accounted for one fifth of 
Canada’s export trade. Sales of farm products abroad are an important source 
of foreign currency for use in purchasing food and other goods not produced 
in this country. As a participant in the World Food Program of the United 
Nations, Canada pledged a contribution of $30,000,000 for the three-year period 
1966-68, three-quarters of which is to be in commodities. Among the products 
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developed by the Department to help meet the world’s need for food are 
Etohs—dried mixtures that can be made from peanuts and fish, yams or potatoes. 
In preliminary trials in Nigeria and Ghana, they have been well accepted. 


Fisheries 

By the middle of the twentieth century Canada had become an industrial- 
ized nation, but the fisheries on which the economy had been founded centuries 
before have continued to play a significant role in the development of the 
nation. During 1966, landings in the Canadian commercial fisheries achieved 
records in both quantity and value. The total catch of 2,600,000,000 lb., had a 
value to fishermen of $177,000,000, representing increases over 1965 of 8 p.c. in 
quantity and 10 p.c. in value. Estimated conservatively, the marketed value of 
fishery products exceeded $340,000,000. 

At present the industry contributes some $250,000,000 yearly to Canada’s 
wealth and gives employment to approximately 80,000 fishermen and 15,000 
plant workers. Workers in other industries also make a living by building and 
equipping the plants, or manufacturing the boats, nets, gear and refrigerated 
trucks needed to catch, process, pack and ship the fish. 

Even as it comes from the water, and before it is processed or packed, the 
catch is worth approximately $150,000,000 per year to the fishermen. It supplies 
an important proportion of the local income in the Atlantic Provinces, British 
Columbia and in the more remote regions of Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
where people have little other opportunity for making a living, and, since the 
products derived from fish, mammals and seaweeds are far in excess of Cana- 
dian needs, about 70 p.c. in terms of value are sold to other nations, thus 
earning significant amounts of foreign currency. 

Of the 80,000 fishermen in Canada, approximately 60,000 are engaged in 
the sea fisheries and 20,000 in the lake fisheries. In most years they catch about 
750,000 tons. There are between 300 and 400 plants classified to the fish products 
industry (exclusive of those plants mainly engaged in merchandising unpro- 
cessed fish although also doing some processing) which include freezing, salt- 
ing, smoking, pickling and canning plants. Those in British Columbia tend to 
be very large and few in number; those on the Atlantic are more numerous 
and many are small. What is believed to be the largest plant in the world for 


Fishermen think they are dreaming 
when they see this 40-foot-high model 
of a muskellunge at Kenora in the Lake 
of the Woods area of Ontario. It has the 
exact proportions of the fish that always 
gets away. However a catch weighing 
40 pounds is not uncommon in these 
lakes. 


The midwater trawler Lady 
Anna is one of the vessels 
being used co-operatively by 
the federal and provincial 
Departments of Fisheries for 
experimental fishing for her- 
ring off the East Coast. After 
successful operations in 
Nova Scotia waters she was 
transferred to Newfound- 
land’s southwestcoast where 
spectacular catches were 
made. 


processing freshwater fish is on Lake Erie not far from Windsor, but it is small 
when compared with many of the coastal operations. The plants, with their 
complicated machinery, represent the biggest investment. But there are also 
50,000 fishing boats of all sizes as well as packer and collector boats, fishing gear, 
piers and wharves. 

Approximately 90 p.c. of the $240,000,000 worth of fish products sold in 
Canada come from the sea and the remaining 10 p.c. from inland waters; 60 p.c. 
of the sea fish products are produced in the Atlantic Provinces, 30 p.c. in British 
Columbia, with the remainder coming from the inland provinces. More than 
half of the freshwater fish is taken in the Great Lakes, the large Manitoba lakes 
and Great Slave Lake but the total catch from hundreds of smaller lakes in the 
north country increases every year as new road and air transportation makes it 
possible to bring the fish to market. 


Atlantic Fisheries 

Canada’s Atlantic fisheries can be divided into four sectors. The mighty 
groundfishery is by far the largest. Its products, which include cod fillets, hali- 
but steaks, salt cod and many other items, account for well over half the total 
value of the entire output of Canada’s Atlantic fishing industry. Second is the 
lobster fishery which accounts for nearly 20 p.c., the two fisheries between them 
making up 70 p.c. of the total. Third in importance is the herring fishery and 
the fourth sector, made up of a dozen or more small fisheries, may be called 
“miscellaneous”. 
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Cod makes up most of the groundfish catch but haddock, flounders, red- 
fish, pollock, halibut, hake and other similar fish which live on the sea bottom 
are also included. Offshore, these fish are scooped up by dragging an otter 
trawl, a huge cone-shaped net, along the ocean floor. Inshore, large quantities 
of cod are caught in stationary fish traps. Most rapid expansion in recent years 
has been in production of cod fillets frozen together in large slabs. ‘These solid 
slabs of fish, shipped in refrigerated cars or trucks, are the raw material of the 
fish-stick industry, which has grown very fast in the United States and now 
uses most of the groundfish slabs produced in Canada. Newfoundland’s output 
of groundfish fillets also has increased very quickly in recent years and is still 
growing. 

Some 30 or more new groundfish processing plants of various sizes located 
throughout the Atlantic Provinces began operations in 1965 and additional 
plants designed especially to produce herring meal and oil opened in 1966. 

In New Brunswick tiny herring are canned as sardines, supporting a large, 
prosperous industry in that province and adult herring are pickled or smoked 
in dozens of plants scattered along the Atlantic Coast, becoming bloaters, 
kippers and smoked boneless herring. 

One of the fastest developing fisheries of the miscellaneous sector is the 
scallop fishery. Since 1960 landings have more than doubled mainly because 
of the introduction of large draggers capable of making trips to the more 
distant fishing grounds off the United States east coast. Swordfishing reached 
a peak in 1963 but has since tapered off although the quantity landed in 1965 
was still more than double that of the 1961-62 period. 


This fish processing plant at Lunenburg, N.S., is one of the largest on the Continent. 
Its main output is frozen groundfish fillets. 
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Pacific Coast 


On the Pacific Coast, Canada has three very large and three small fisheries. 
The most important is salmon, which accounts for two thirds of the value of 
all products of British Columbia fish plants. Herring and halibut account for 
about 20 p.c. with other species of fish and shellfish, as well as seals and whales, 
making up the remaining 13 p.c. 


Salmon are taken by gill-net, seine and troll. A gill-net with floats at the 
top and weights at the bottom hangs from the surface of the water like a 
large mesh curtain into which the salmon swim and become enmeshed as they 
attempt to migrate from the ocean into freshwater to spawn. A purse seine is 
a small mesh net paid out around a school of fish and then “pursed”, surround- 
ing them so that they cannot escape. The seine is then hauled in, crowding the 
fish into a small area from which they are scooped into a boat. Trolling for 
salmon is accomplished by dragging as many as 24 lures through the water, 
hooking the fish in much the same way as is done by sport fishermen. 


More salmon is canned in British Columbia than is required by the Cana- 
dian market. Although most of it goes to Britain, other Commonwealth and 
Western European countries also take considerable quantities. Frozen whole 
salmon and salmon steaks are sold all over North America. 


Pacific halibut is caught mainly in the waters off northern British Colum- 
bia, Alaska and in the Bering Sea. The fishery is controlled by the International 
Pacific Halibut Commission which was established in 1923 by treaty between 
Canada and the United States. Most of the catch is sold in fresh and frozen 
form in North America but Canadian halibut has become increasingly popular 
in Britain. 

Most of the herring catch is taken with purse seines and processed into fish 
meal and oil. Herring meal is mixed with grain meals and other ingredients 
to make feed for farm animals and pets and herring oil is used in the manufac- 
ture of shortening, margarine, paints, ink and machine oil. 


Shellfish caught in British Columbia include oysters, crabs, clams, shrimps 
and prawns, in descending order of importance. Groundfish, other than halibut, 
are also landed by British Columbia fishermen. As on the East Coast, the bulk of 
the catch is taken with otter trawls. 


The pack of canned salmon represents about 50 p.c. of the value of all 
fishery products produced in the province. Although there are four main species 
canned, about half the cases produced are of the pink variety. Next in impor- 
tance, in terms of volume, is sockeye followed by coho. The annual output 
fluctuates considerably with the extent of the catch but usually amounts to 
about 1,200,000 cases (of 48 lb.). Some 43,500,000 lb. of canned salmon were 
exported in 1967, a 70-p.c. increase over 1966. 


Freshwater Fisheries 

Perch, yellow pickerel, whitefish, and smelts are the four most important 
commercial species caught in the inland waters of Canada. The chief market for 
freshwater fish is in the United States and large quantities of fresh and frozen 
dressed fish and fillets are shipped annually. 


British Columbia’s heavy catches of salmon are processed in large 
automated canneries. Salmon accounted for $32,600,000 of the 
province’s 1966 revenue of $58,600,000 derived from its sea fisheries. 


Quantity and Value of Landings of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
1965 and 1966 


Kind of Fish 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 

‘000 Ib. $’000 ‘000 Ib. $'000 

Atlantic'Coast..........-.-- << 1,688,614 94,989 1,913,764 94,469 
Codih ex isne  Gricn era 575,446 23,637 561,201 24,654 
Haddockacen an. .oets sctereene its 92,933 6,054 113,106 8,040 
HalibUte.tseeeiee cient een 4,472 1,492 4,850 e725 
Hemminga fie cota tales 405,757 4,256 550,835 6,215 
ODStenm ccs actus ferrin tes tere 40,522 26,632 37,210 20,827 
Mackerel sci sc cerecuete a ais wlece 24,496 801 25,718 901 
Redfishitete ciated triste cps erate’. 127,453 3,340 183,595 5,081 
Salmon ein yt cersenore kes 4,623 2,221 5,176 2,670 
SWwordtishimarnta-tatiencs an ote te 7,805 3,253 6,890 2,976 
Othersieece ct nat. Cooeeten ra ite 405,107 23,303 425,183 21,380 
Pacific} Coast. .acce rere 626,161 47,435 559,226 58,605 
Halibutie eae ty unc, oaths 32,973 Alston dee 31,470 11,282 
Herring ascce sae ee eens 444,061 6,232 305,783 5,570 
Salmon verte crore eet reece 90,190 25,958 153,237 32,551 
ONC Z ee ores cc occas sis teace 58,937 4,133 68,736 9,202 
HALE Lite larsun pond ercrnc.c.5 caeicosoearceorn 119,446 14,972 116,983 15,214 
Percheron tenoce erate P|, Ste 2,654 22,374 1,990 
Pickerel (Yellow).........-. 9,717 3,143 11,189 3,995 
Whitefish sscusersereiertete  « 24,236 3,896 20,492 3,501 
Other2serectrter. co 64,141 5,279 62,928 5,728 
Totals so peace 2,434,221 157,396 2,589,973 168,288 


1Preliminary figures only. 


2Includes fish and shellfish and fish viscera and scales. 
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Forestry 


Canada’s extensive forests are its greatest renewable natural resource. 
Productive forest lands contribute to the nation’s economy as a producer of 
raw materials for industry and as a means of livelihood for hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons. In addition, the forests control run-off and prevent erosion, 
provide shelter and sustenance for wildlife and recreational facilities for people. 

Of the total forest area in Canada—1,094,904,000 acres out of a land area 
of 2,278,552,000 acres—614,303,000 acres are classified as productive. The re- 
maining unproductive areas are found chiefly along the northern edge of 
vegetation where the small size of the trees and their slow growth combine to 
give them little potential value. In 1966 the productive forest—soil capable of 
producing continuous crops of wood of commercial value—included 342,708,000 
acres of softwood, 142,000,000 acres of mixed wood, 73,304,000 acres of hardwood 
and 56,291,000 acres of productive forest land not yet restocked. 


Productive Forest Land and Merchantable Timber, by Province 


Productive 

Province or Territory Forest Merchantable 
fend Timber 

‘000 acres ‘000,000 cu. ft. 
Dee WOM ANG ea nue cae ite et juice se «these eek 2 ea, Betas aot d ate 21,672 14,296 
PHM CCREGNV AlCl SIAN ceria chi creme ateckniatieice can ttione omen 520 250 
INGVGISCOL AR are cron tie eis tents seen eie aioe aioe rem sate eee « 9,651 9,782 
NIG? SU MOWTE Kaec-cgs ons Partind aac. Joeehd OO maa ain oe aeean ee 15,288 16,871 
OWES. sale he Gee Bo SHO eee ODD GO OR RSG Dieta ORO Ee 141,200 108,132 
OneliOses wee nanee oe ae See ee pet an Pla Ln, ok, Giiehe 5) 105,323 111,570 
NAKETYRHO OYE anc ses Bree eo RARE ee PORE, En elcome Sic eR ea ene eae ae rus 37,241 12,846 
SAAC OWES Aisne Gotiae ioe os aos getdnlotan a otoeion Gaeas ane 26,971 20,171 
IN DOR a cats cS PERS ea EN orn Poche cendeccin A ea ere ea ese 74,606 54,960 
Sie) COuOinlelt tose aac cba hot eae cia S-che 6 Re one cenutucae ore 133,383 376,919 
\/UINO WCU Fas 5.5 a8 co UB Oe 5 oorblocd otrantioe Eerie picettads ara 26,944 9,156 
MNOKINVIESCICTEILONM CS reeacinee lame wrote cu cconucusischtetcc here, ae 21,504 14,029 
BOCAS saree ee eke we eT oe eerie cc Deas Htc rl ohaes outed 614,303 748,982 


About 82 p.c. of this forest land is publicly owned and administered by the 
ten provincial governments which make the forest crop available to the forest 
industries through a variety of systems. The remaining 18 p.c. is made up of 
farm woodlots, forest land owned by companies and by individuals, and areas 
for which the Federal Government is responsible. 

Average annual utilization of some 3,500,000,000 cubic feet, together with 
losses, is much less than the annual over-all growth of the forests. Nevertheless, 
the drain is increasing and, because it is concentrated on the relatively small 
area of occupied forest land, overcutting is a possibility and has prompted 
governments and industry alike to plan for greater production. 

Over the past few years, the standards of utilization of Canada’s forests 
have been much improved. Today, more pulp and paper can be produced from 
one cord of wood than ever before. Alcohol, vanillin, tanning liquor, road 
binders and turpentine are made from what were formerly waste materials in 
the production of pulp. The development of new pulping processes and the 
manufacture of products such as fibreboard, particleboard and laminated wood 
products permit the harvesting of formerly unused woods and the more com- 
plete use of wood harvested. 
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Canada’s Forest Trees. There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of 
which $1 are conifers or ‘softwoods’. About two thirds of these softwoods and 
one tenth of the large number of the deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of 
commercial value. 


The spruces are the most important forest trees in Canada. Although red 
spruce is found only in Eastern Canada, and Sitka and Engelmann only in the 
far west, black spruce and white spruce are found from the Atlantic almost to 
the Pacific, and northward to Alaska. About one third of Canada’s timber 
volume is spruce. The wood is used for pulpwood, lumber and plywood. 


Second only to the spruces are the two-needled pines — jack pine, which 
grows from Nova Scotia to northern Alberta and the Northwest Territories, and 
lodgepole pine in western Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 
These pines comprise 11 p.c. of Canada’s standing timber volume. 


Third in importance are the true firs, of which the most widely distributed 
is the balsam fir, found from the Atlantic seaboard west to north-central 
Alberta. In the far west are three species: grand fir, which grows on the southern 
coast of British Columbia and in the southern interior; amabilis fir, found at 
intermediate levels on the coast; and alpine fir, which grows in the mountains 
and interior of British Columbia, the foothills of Alberta and southern Yukon 
Territory. The wood is commonly cut as pulpwood and, to a lesser extent, as 
sawlogs. 


Boom men use small scooters to round up logs. The water drive is by far 
the cheapest way of transporting logs to the mill although in some areas 
much of the hauling is done by truck. 
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Next in abundance is a family of eight broadleaved deciduous trees: the 
trembling aspen, largetooth aspen, balsam poplar and five cottonwoods—the 
eastern, plains, lanceleaf, narrowleaf and black cottonwood. In demand _ for 
veneer stock, the latter and its hybrids will yield large wood volumes per acre 
on short rotations under intensive management. The other species in this group 
are used in the manufacture of excelsior and soda pulp. 

Fifth among Canada’s forest trees is the hemlock—eastern hemlock grows in 
the Maritimes, southern Quebec and Ontario; western hemlock at lower and 
intermediate levels throughout the coastal and interior wet belts of British 
Columbia; and mountain hemlock at higher elevations in the southern moun- 
tains of British Columbia, growing down to sea level on wet, exposed sites on 
the northern coast and the panhandle of Alaska. Western hemlock is a valuable 
pulpwood species. Eastern hemlock is a main commercial source of tannin and 
the wood is used for railway ties, wood-stave pipe, lumber and pulp. Mountain 
hemlock is not important as a timber species. 

The tree responsible more than any other for British Columbia’s world- 
wide reputation for timber is the coastal form of the Douglas fir, which is 
dominant in the forests of the south coast and the southeastern half of Van- 
couver Island. An interior form, the blue Douglas fir, is widely distributed 
throughout the Rocky Mountain system. Douglas fir is used extensively for 
lumber, plywood, construction timbers, piling and kraft pulp. 

Next in order are the cedars, including arborvitae and yellow cedar. The 
eastern white cedar is found from western Nova Scotia to Manitoba. The 
western red of British Columbia attains heights of 150 to 200 feet and diameters 
of 8 to 10 feet. It is used for lumber, hand-split shakes, shingles, poles and posts. 
British Columbia yellow cedar is prized for boat-building and interior finishing 
and is useful for poles, piling and as battery separators. 

Finally, there are the birches. Most abundant is the white birch which 
grows widely throughout Canada. Western white birch is a large tree, reaching 
heights of 100 feet and diameters of three to four feet, found in northern and 
western Alberta, in British Columbia and also on the Atlantic Coast in the east. 
However, the most important hardwood tree in Eastern Canada is the yellow 
birch, which grows in southern Newfoundland, the Maritimes, Quebec and 
Ontario. Its wood is much in demand for flooring, furniture, veneer and rail- 
road ties. 

Canada is indeed fortunate to possess such a diversity of useful tree species. 
The white pine and spruce in the east, and Douglas fir, western red cedar and 
western hemlock in British Columbia have won for Canada its enviable position 
as the world’s leading nation in forest products trade. 

Administration and Research. All forest land in provincial territory, with 
the exception of the minor portions in National Parks, federal forest experi- 
ment stations, military areas and Indian reserves is administered by the respec- 
tive provincial governments, each of which has a forestry program for the 
protection of its forest resources suited to its own needs. The Federal Govern- 
ment functions in this field are related mainly to research and to co-operation 
with the provinces in their efforts to protect and wisely manage the forest 
resources of Canada. Under the federal-provincial forestry agreements the 
federal government assists through financial measures in the taking of forest 


Portable equipment removes the 
limbs from full trees brought from 
the forest and cuts them into 8-foot 
lengths in which form they are 
trucked to the mill. This machine is 


in use in the Saguenay district of 
Quebec. 


inventories, and provides federal financial support for programs of forest 
inventories and reforestation and for other protective and improvement 
measures. 

The Forestry Branch of the Federal Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development, in addition to managing and protecting the forests on federal 
land and providing consultation services to other federal departments, conducts 
a full program of regionally oriented forestry research in each of seven regions 
across the country, and carries out broad programs of research with national 
application at a number of highly specialized institutes. The research program 
may be divided into two categories—forest research includes investigations into 
silviculture, entomology, tree breeding, forest pathology, taxonomy, forest soils, 
tree physiology, and other disciplines; forest products research is directed 
toward the improved use of wood, reduction of wood waste, and improved 
methods of processing and manufacturing wood products. 

The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada at Pointe Claire, Que., 
under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, the 
Federal Government and McGill University, is the major centre of research 
and learning in the area of pulp and paper products. 


Forest Industries 

This group of industries accounts for almost 25 p.c. of all Canadian exports. 
It includes logging, the primary wood and paper manufacturing industries, 
using round wood as their principal raw material, and the secondary wood and 
paper industries, using lumber, pulp, basic paper, etc., as their principal raw 
materials for further manufacturing into a host of different wood and paper 
products. 


Logging. ‘The degree of mechanization in the logging operations of Eastern 
Canada continues to increase rapidly. Several highly sophisticated wood har- 
vesting and processing machines are in advanced stages of development. In 
British Columbia, where the mechanization of logging operations started much 
earlier, recent experiments with “balloon-logging” have given promising results. 
The rapid expansion of the pulp and paper industry and other developments 
in British Columbia appear to be leading to better utilization of forest 
resources. 
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The output of Canada’s forests in 1966, in the form of sawlogs, veneer logs, 
bolts, pulpwood, fuelwood, poles, etc., and other primary forest products such 
as Christmas trees, amounted to an estimated 3,842,000,000 cu. feet of wood. 
Most of the roundwood for industrial purposes was processed to some degree in 
Canada; less than 4 p.c. was exported without further processing. 


Wood Industries 


Sawmills and Planing Mills. This industry is particularly dependent upon 
the general economic condition of the country and on the state of foreign 
markets. The effects of fluctuating demand are more noticeable in British 
Columbia than elsewhere in Canada because of the importance to that province 
of the sawmills and planing mills industry. The provisional figure for Canadian 
lumber production by this industry for 1966 stands at 10,008,000,000 ft. b. m., 
slightly below the 1965 figure of 10,167,000,000 ft. b. m. Of the 1966 total, 
British Columbia accounted for 68.8 p.c., the Prairie Provinces and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories for 3.8 p.c., Ontario for 8.8 p.c., Quebec for 13.4 p.c. 
and the Atlantic Provinces for 5.2 p.c. These respective percentages have not 
changed substantially from those for the previous year. 


The world’s. widest newsprint machine is located in Fort William, Ont. 
Canadian mills produced close to 8,500,000 tons of newsprint in 1966. 
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Canadian sawmills vary greatly in size and product. A few, located in 
coastal British Columbia, are capable of cutting up to half a million board feet 
of lumber in a single shift. Others are small enterprises, often turning out only 
five or six thousand feet a day. Spruce is the leading species, both in volume 
and value. Douglas fir is second, followed in volume produced by hemlock, 
cedar, jack pine, white pine, balsam fir, maple and yellow birch. 

The sawmills and planing mills industry proper employed 49,066 employees 
who earned $231,900,000 in salaries and wages in 1966. Shipments amounted to 
10,217,934,000 ft. b. m. of lumber with a gross value of $767,773,000. Exports 
amounted to 6,117,282,000 ft. b. m. valued at $473,948,000. 


Other Wood Industries. This group includes the industries, other than the 
sawmills and planing mills and the pulp and paper industry, that use wood 
as their principal raw material: shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, sash, 
door and ofher millwork plants, wooden box factories, etc. Most of these 
industries obtain from sawmills and planing mills the wood that they transform 
into flooring, doors, windows, laminated structures, prefabricated buildings, 
boxes, barrels, caskets, woodenware, etc. 

In 1966 these industries employed 42,229 persons (40,169 in 1965) and paid 
out $191,708,000 ($170,255,000 in 1965) in salaries and wages. The gross selling 
value of their products was $671,378,000 ($591,332,000 in 1965). Of this amount 
the sash, door and other millwork plant industry accounted for $230,009,000 
($189,058,000 in 1965) and the veneer and plywood industry for $240,794,000 
($222 438,000 in 1965). 


The huge piles of four-foot logs awaiting processing in the mill are 
familiar sights in the pulp and paper producing cities and towns of 
Canada. 
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Pulp and Paper. The manufacture of pulp and paper has been Canada’s 
leading industry for many years. It stands high among all industries in 
value of production, exports, total wages paid, and total capital invested. 
It is the largest consumer of electric power and largest buyer of goods and 
services in the land. The industry has a newsprint capacity of more than three 
times that of any other country and provides approximately 42 p.c. of the 
world’s newsprint needs. Canada is the world’s largest pulp exporter and stands 


second to the United States as the largest pulp producer. 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
1960, 1962 and 1966 


Item 1960 1962 1966 
EstablishmentSsreciesns cay cus knees No. 128 25am 134 
EMpIOVECS hares ieccreter cunt cree ole nine i 65,642 64,885 73,501 
Salaries: and WageS........5...0-5%- $'000 344,410 355,245 486,249 
Gross value of factory shipments..... 1,578,727 1,716,300 2,297,662 
Value added by manufacture........ * 811,547 880,260 1,100,261 
BARS MODOC of athe ieee wtadeghuie quae ‘000 tons : 3,690 5,066 

$'000 : 436,920 630,154 
EADCMSINPDCO st ienis ewe se ane oe ane ‘000 tons c 8,661 11,243 
$'000 : 1,190,498 1,544,576 
BU IDHEX PONE Gi wench ite eee sleateroere se ‘000 tons 2,600 3,044 4,096 
$'000 S25)22 369,902 520,068 
Newsprint exported. .............. ‘000 tons 6,190 6,148 7,821 
$'000 757,930 753,060 968,224 


1Not available. 


Diagonal compression of a cleated particle-board box being tested in 
a federal Forest Products Research laboratory to evaluate its strength 
as a shipping container. 
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Although the pulp and paper industry is primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of wood pulps and basic papers and paperboards, it also produces con- 
verted papers and paperboards and even chemicals and other by-products. 
Over 73 p.c. of the woodpulp manufactured was converted to other products 
in Canada; the remainder was exported. 

Canadian production of basic paper and paperboard in 1966 was 11,611,000 
tons. Quebec’s share of this figure was 45 p.c., Ontario’s 26 p.c., British Colum- 
bia’s 14 p.c., and that of the remaining provinces 15 p.c. Of the total production 
of basic paper and paperboard, newsprint accounted for 73.5 p.c., or 8,530,000 
tons; 7,821,000 tons were exported in that year; the latter figure represented 
92 p.c. of the total exports of basic paper and paperboard. 

Continuous fundamental and applied research into woodland and pulp 
and paper mill operations is carried out by the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, which also, in co-operation with McGill University, trains 
postgraduate students in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


Paper-Using Industries. These include the asphalt roofing manufacturers, 
the paper box and bag manufacturers and other paper converters as well as 
establishments using synthetic materials, metal foil, etc., to produce articles 
similar to those manufactured from paper and paperboard. 

In 1966 this group comprised 489 establishments (469 in 1965), employed 
37,893 persons (35,109 in 1965) and distributed $192,432,000 in salaries and 
wages ($168,489,000 in 1965). The value of shipments of goods of own manu- 
facture set a new record of $868,002,000 ($777,443,000 in 1965). 


Furs 

Production of wild and farm furs continue to make a substantial contri- 
bution to Canada’s national income. Furs are produced in all provinces and, 
besides returns from the sales of pelts, the thriving fur farming industry has 
boosted the economy of many areas through creation of a chain of associated 
businesses such as feed supply houses and pelt processing stations. 

In the case of furs from the wilds, trapping returns are distributed through 
countless northern villages, a welcome source of revenue for many part-time 
trappers as well as for professionals. 

Fur farming began in Prince Edward Island towards the close of the last 
century, with the raising of black and silver fox. The value of fox pelts pro- 
duced on farms reached a peak of $5,124,187 in 1943. Since then their value has 
declined rapidly, reaching a low point of $12,525 in 1963 but rising to $33,829 
in 1946. Although the average value of fox pelts decreased from $53.21 in 1965 
to $37.35 in 1966, the total value increased due to an increase in production. 
Mink farming, beginning in Canada around 1910, has become the most impor- 
tant branch of fur farming. In 1966 mink accounted for 99 p.c. of the value 
of pelts produced on farms during that year. 

The industry is fairly well distributed among all provinces but there has 
been considerable consolidation in recent years. Fur farms numbered 2,203 in 
1966 and the number of ranch-raised fur-bearing animals pelted in 1966 was 
1,825,851. Numbers pelted by species were: mink, 1,804,784; fox, 804; chin- 
chilla, 19,133; and nutria, 1,130. Estimated value of mink, fox, chinchilla and 


Canadian mink, otter and 

beaver pelts on display at the 

International Fur Fair held in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 


Selective breeding has pro- 
duced attractive mutations 
that have assured for mink a 
continuing dominant posi- 
tion on world markets. 


nutria pelts was $22,657,363 in 1966. Although 11 p.c. more mink pelts were 
produced than in 1965, the value decreased by 21 p.c. 

Ontario was the leading province in 1966 in the value of mink production 
with 566,262 pelts valued at $6,839,569, followed by British Columbia with 
386,796 pelts valued at $4,894,671; Manitoba, 255,639 at $3,379,454; Alberta, 
190,691 at $2,389,949; Quebec, 137,571 at $1,602,586; Saskatchewan, 110,021 at 
$1,390,811; and Nova Scotia, 107,868 at $1,287,259. The value of mink pelts 
produced in Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island com- 
bined was less than one million dollars. Mink on farms at the end of 1966 
numbered 746,890 and the number of mink farms, 1,452. The average realized 
price per mink pelt decreased for all types. 

Reported production of all pelts during the 1966-67 fur season was 5,221,750 
and the value, $35,103,371; wildlife pelts accounted for $12,446,008 or 35.4 p.c. 
of the total. Value of undressed furs exported during the 1966-67 season was 
$28,697,000 and. that of imports, $15,379,000. 
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Number and Value of Pelts Produced, by Kind, 1966-67 Fur Season 


Kind Pelts Value ei 
Wild— No. $ $ 
Scatlrpol Sotecvetese tanec tera eerste chet eteue ea 635,058 390,056 0.61 
Miskrats o:cautee mecGes hie tooeereen Pele oa Oe 1,695,245 0.97 
Beaveliaseecwini aeitsonta citer ror Bi faos! AVIS, iO AWE 
Ermine: (weasel) recemstiibetriaretnreisners 133,592 130,873 0.97 
Rabbiteecccocae hence sreecaiocrbarreemameeas 50,672 = 21,457 0.42 
ig) “<tons, eeenins cicstor ses Carotene cece De 88,614 1,017,947 11.48 
FOX@=Whiteccsen sectes cere crronaen pemers 34,126 536,052 15.70 
Other fe ecaretrecs eas oleracea. 30,460 176,798 10.17 
LYNX ge See oe ear ee es aes ate 13,038 362,103 PUTT 
Marte nite cat tec lasieae Araaneien are 55,042 498,537 9.05 
Raccoon casio cine socio brea crete 33,911 106,857 SAS 
Scale FUrs ne Siincee tienen Pierre 12,830 672,782 52.44 
Halen toate oe nahn rae 153,980 1,373,096 8.92 
Other (badger, bear, coyote, fisher, otter, 
skunk, wildcat, wolf, wolverine). ..... 50,639 732,635 
Totals Wildeaarcr acm ce 3,395,899 12,446,008 
Ranch-Raised— 
Ghinchillaretenctse onesie oar ors 19,133 DDS OM, 11.85 
FOX creat tice inintevsnces eee tene either t us tei asorte 804 30,029 Si7/ chs 
Hin) Secret ta ono Morte erormmen te, ooo C 1,804,784 PLP EXT) TANT 12.88 
IN Whig etch eters 65 wicacio ceo Loe eco 1) AXo) 2,260 2.00 
Totals, Ranch-Raised....... 1,825,851 22,657,363 
Grand Totalsine.ccns-0e. ee 5,221,750 35,103,371 


Mining 

Canada, abundantly blessed with mineral raw materials vital to the needs 
of primary and secondary manufacturing industries, ranks as the world’s third 
largest diversified mineral producer, following the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and is the largest exporter of minerals and mineral products. The 
remarkable progress of the Canadian mineral industry since World War II is 
shown by the increase in value of mineral production from $499,000,000 in 
1945 to slightly more than $1,000,000,000 in 1950, $2 476,240,506 in 1960 and 
$3,972,480,919 in 1966. Measured in relation to the country’s population, the 
value of the per capita output of the mineral industry has risen from $76.24 in 
1950 to $139.48 in 1960 to $198.48 in 1966. The index of the volume of mineral 
production — a means of measuring the mining industry’s absolute growth — 
was 393.6 (1949=100) in 1966 compared with 365.8 in 1965. 

Ontario continued as the leading province in mineral production with an 
output value of $957,857,765 or 24.1 p.c. of the Canadian total. Alberta’s petro- 
leum sustained that province in second place and Quebec was in third position 
with a wide range of mineral products. 


Atlantic Provinces. Newfoundland’s non-ferrous metal mines produced 
copper, lead, zinc, gold and silver worth more than $35,000,000. Despite the 
closing of the Wabana mine and a fire in the Wabush concentrator, iron ore 
shipments rose to more than 16,500,000 tons. Most of Canada’s fluorspar (used 
in the reduction of bauxite to aluminum and in the manufacture of fluoride 
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Today’s prospectors are generally experts 
financed by large corporations and equipped 
with the latest geophysical detection devices, 
but still the lone prospector can make his way 
into the mineral-rich lands to stake his claim. 
In 1968 the most publicized rush was for 
uranium in the Elliot Lake region of northern 
Ontario. 


chemicals) came from the Burin peninsula. Some 58,000 tons of asbestos were 
mined at Baie Verte and 450,000 tons of gypsum in the western part of the 
island. Canada’s sole production of pyrophyllite came from Long Pond near 
St. John’s. Total value of structural materials produced exceeded $5,705,000. 
Although the geology of Prince Edward Island is not conducive to mining, some 
exploration for petroleum has been undertaken. Road building materials come 
from local gravel pits and stone quarries. Nova Scotia’s 1966 coal production 
dropped below 4,000,000 tons, further evidence of the steady decline in this 
sector. Barite and base metal ores (copper, lead, silver and zinc) were mined at 
Walton. Much of the gypsum produced (valued at $8,140,651) was exported to 
the United States. Rock and brine salt production totalled 450,000 tons. Struc- 
tural materials including clay products, cement and sand, gravel and stone were 
valued at $17,262,942. ‘Total value of mineral production in New Brunswick 
reached $90,221,000, most of it from base metal mines in the Bathurst area 
where new milling and smelting installations are expected to enhance the future 
of the mining industry in the province. Zinc contributed $43,003,000 to the 
total; lead, $15,497,000; copper, $6,366,000 and silver, $4,349,000. Small amounts 
of cadmium and gold were also produced. Mineral fuels (largely coal) were 
valued at $8,005,000 and structural materials, $10,934,000. 


Quebec. In 1966 the value of minerals produced in this province reached 
$762,944,986, including some 15 metals valued at $456,257,300. Quebec was the 
leading producer of bismuth, columbium, remelt iron, selenium, tellurium, 
zinc, asbestos, feldspar, iron oxide, lithia, magnesitic dolomite, brucite, mica, 
peat moss, pyrite, soapstone, titanium dioxide and stone. 
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A modern drill jumbo works underground at a copper mine at Merritt, 

B.C. All provinces and territories except Alberta and Prince Edward 

Island have copper deposits. Estimated production in Canada for 1967 

was 592,000 tons, of which Ontario supplied some 270,000 tons and 
British Columbia, 82,000. 


Iron ore shipments were second to those from Newfoundland. Hematite 
ore was mined and shipped directly from Schefferville; iron ore concentrates 
were shipped from Gagnon, and pelletized concentrates from Hilton mines. 
Pig iron or remelt iron was a co-product of the smelting of ilmenite at Sorel, 
which also produced titanium dioxide slag. 

Base metal mines were operated in Gaspé, Chibougamau, Mattagami, Nor- 
metal, Noranda, Val d’Or, Barraute, and the Eastern Townships. The ores 
containing copper, zinc and lead also contained gold, silver, selenium and tel- 
lurium. Some of the copper concentrates were shipped to Noranda Mines Lim- 
ited for smelting, some zinc concentrates were processed at the plant of 
Canadian Electrolytic Zinc Limited, Valleyfield, and some concentrates were 
exported to foreign smelters. Nickel-copper concentrates were sent to Sudbury, 
Ont., for smelting. Molybdenum was shipped as molybdenum sulphide, 
molybdic oxide, and as ferro-molybdenum. Gold mines in northwestern Que- 
bec continued to ship bullion bars to the Royal Canadian Mint for refining. 

Eastern Townships shipped 1,340,000 tons or 90 p.c. of the Canadian output 
of asbestos. Much of the asbestos fibre was exported for the manufacture of 
brake linings, asbestos cloth, shingles and other products. Lithia was shipped 
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from stockpile at a plant closed by a prolonged labour strike; quartz or silica 
was used by the glass and pottery industry and feldspar was consumed by the 
ceramics industry. 

Structural materials were valued at $135,590,125 in 1966 including cement 
valued at $47,872,474 and brick, tile, pottery and others valued at $6,278,308. 


Ontario. Mineral output in Ontario in 1966 was adversely affected by a 
labour strike at the plants of the International Nickel Company of Canada Ltd. 
Recoverable metals shipped were: copper, 202,975 tons; lead, 1,985 tons; nickel, 
160,212 tons; and zinc, 82,394 tons. The new concentrator of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company in the Timmins area began operating in November 1966. 
When this plant reaches its capacity of 9,000 tons of copper-zinc-silver ore a day 
it will be the largest producer of silver in Canada. Gold mines in the Porcupine, 
Kirkland Lake, Red Lake and Larder Lake areas operated under difficult con- 
ditions with rising costs but a fixed price for their product. The platinum 
group metals—platinum, palladium, osmium, iridium, rhodium and ruthenium 
—are recovered from the nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury area. Selenium and 
tellurium are also by-products of these ores. Pyrite and pyrrhotite occurring 
with the nickel-copper sulphides at Sudbury are processed to produce a by- 
product, iron oxide calcine, which is used to feed the furnaces at the steel 
plants. The iron mines at Atikokan, Wawa, Kirkland Lake, Capreol and 
Marmora shipped some 8,000,000 tons during 1966. The lessened demand for 


One of the newer mines in the Atlantic area is located near Bathurst, N.B. 
[ts ore contains silver, lead, zinc and copper. 
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uranium reduced the value of shipments to $42,758,135. Thorium and yttrium 
were by-products of the uranium mines. Yttrium oxide is used in the produc- 
tion of colour television tubes. 

Salt was the most important non-metallic mineral produced in Ontario. 
Rock salt mines and brine wells were operated in the Windsor-Sarnia-Goderich 
area. Nepheline syenite valued at $4,109,744 was shipped from the Lakefield 
area to the ceramics industries. Talc, a very soft mineral used for fillers, was 
mined in the Madoc district. 

Southwestern Ontario, where petroleum production began nearly a century 
ago, continued to produce oil and natural gas. The construction industry 
required $25,000,000 worth of brick, tile, and other clay products from the 
Ontario plants and the cement plants supplied 3,242,591 tons of their products. 
Industrial and chemical plants were the major consumers of the 1,078,350 tons 
shipped by the lime kilns. 


Manitoba. The Flin Flon area of Manitoba produced copper, gold, silver, 
lead, zinc and cadmium and, at Thompson, International Nickel recovered 


Since the late 1940s large capital expenditures have been made for oil 
pipeline construction. The Interprovincial system carries crude oil 
eastward from Edmonton, Alta., receiving and discharging oil at 
various locations. The Trans-Mountain system operates similarly 
westward. Supplying these two trunk lines are pipeline systems 
funnelling oil from hundreds of fields into storage tanks at the pipeline 
terminals. Most of these are in Alberta because of the rich oil resources 
of that province. 
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nickel, copper and the usual by-products. Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd. at Lynn 
Lake shipped nickel “concentrates” to the refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alta., and copper concentrates to the smelter at Flin Flon. The total value of 
metallic minerals amounted to $142,775,326 in 1966. There were three producers 
of gypsum. Salt produced from brine wells amounted to 27,069 tons. Peat moss 
was exported for horticultural uses. The southwestern area of the province 
yielded 5,230,712 bbl. of crude petroleum. Structural materials were valued 
at $20,872,627. 

Saskatchewan. The Flin Flon area straddles the Manitoba—Saskatchewan 
border and most of Saskatchewan’s metal output is in that area. The Beaver- 
lodge area shipped uranium (U30g) valued at $11,576,652 during the year. 
Potash production made headlines as the shipments increased from $56,000,000 
in 1965 to $62,664,666 in 1966. Over 2,000,000 tons of this fertilizer material 
filled long freight trains headed for export ports. Three firms were producing 
potash and five more deposits were being developed at an anticipated expendi- 
ture of $400,000,000. 


Lignite coal was produced by strip mining in the southern areas. Natural 
gas and by-products were valued at $8,391,536. Crude petroleum reached 
$212,723,748 in value. Clay products were valued at $1,395,489 and cement, 
sand and gravel at $11,448,090. 


Alberta. Most of Alberta’s mineral production is from fossil or mineral 
fuels. Natural gas production exceeded 1,090,600,000 Mcf. in 1966 and by- 
products were valued at $94,116,979. Over 200,000,000 bbl. of crude oil came 
from Alberta wells. Development of the Athabasca bituminous sands continued. 
Elemental sulphur was a by-product when the hydrogen sulphide was removed 
from the sour gas. Sulphur shipments amounted to 1,933,920 tons. 


British Columbia. Metal output of British Columbia in 1966 was valued at 
$193,359,884, being mainly products of the silver-lead-zinc smelter and refinery 
operated by Cominco Ltd. at Trail. Export of copper concentrates to Japan 
and the United States increased during the year and most of the iron ore 
concentrates produced in the province were shipped to Japan. Molybdenum 
shipments were double those of 1965 and, when the new molybdenum mines 
being developed are operating, Canada will be a major world producer. British 
Columbia was Canada’s only producer of antimony, indium and tin, which are 
found in the silver-lead-zinc ores at Kimberley. Asbestos was mined at the 
mountain top at Cassiar; barite was shipped to the grinding plants in Alberta; 
peat moss was harvested on the Fraser River delta; sulphuric acid was made 
from roasting sulphide ores at Trail and Kimberley; and elemental surphur 
was recovered from sour gas at Taylor Flats. Coal, oil and gas had a total value 
of $65,928,098 and structural materials a value of $46,706,605. 


The Territories. Placer gold production in the Yukon declined during 1966 
and a greater decline is expected since the dredgers that had been operating 
in the Dawson area for many years ceased work in 1966. United Keno Hill Mines 
Ltd. operated silver-lead-zinc mines at Elsa. The concentrates were trucked to 
Whitehorse, then sent by rail to Skagway, Alaska, where they were shipped by 
water to the smelter. A small tonnage of coal was mined at Carmacks for 
consumption at Mayo, Elsa and other Yukon locations. 


The uranium mine and mill at Beaverlodge, northern Saskatchewan. 

Ontario and Saskatchewan are the only provinces producing uranium 

in Canada. Production in 1966 was 7,864,000 Ib. valued at $54,000,000, 
of which about one quarter came from Beaverlodge. 


Gold is produced at Yellowknife and farther north at Discovery and 
Tundra mines. Port Radium area on Great Bear Lake is an important source 
of silver. Quantities of ore were shipped in 1966 from the large lead-zinc Pine 
Point mine on the south shore of Great Slave Lake and small quantities of 
copper, cadmium, gas and petroleum were also produced. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Province, 1964-66 


Province or Territory 1964 1965 1966 
$'000 p.c. $'000 p.c. $'000 p.c 

Newfoundland......... 182,153 5.4 207,558 5.5 244,020 6.1 
Prince Edward Island.... 831 0.1 599 0.1 2,757 0.1 
NovarScotianweeeratere 66,074 2.0 70,772 1.9 85,417 Dee. 
New Brunswick........ 48,677 1.4 82,158 2.2 90,221 2.3 
QuebeC. care. whareeee ee 684,583 20.2 715,901 19.1 762,945 19.2 
Ontariowmence PR ded ie aes 904,583 26.6 992,789 26.5 957,858 24.1 
Manitobamear sscne-sreiee 173,873 5.1 182,866 4.8 179,241 4.5 
Saskatchewan......... 292,374 8.6 328,167 8.8 349,304 8.8 
Albettaisnoeoc tine eaeran 735,896 PMV ET 794,171 2X\ 72 846,679 21.3 
British Columbia....... 268,659 7.9 279,633 7.5 330,844 8.3 
Yukon Territory........ 15,204 0.5 13,401 0.3 11,976 0.3 
Northwest Territories. ... 18,065 0.5 77,456 2a 111,220 2.8 

Canada...... 3,390,972 100.0 3,745,471 100.0 3,972,481 100.0 


Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
era Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Metallics..... cee 1,907,575,899' ...  1,984,372,572' 
PATICIMOMV eRe Gs cota: Ib. 1,301,787 689,947 1,405,681 745,011 
Bishiticineters cele osc creyn ste : fi 428,759 dg 5,472 525,659 1,971,886 
(Cayo hin Winnie ao oor eco 1,755,925 4,881,471 3,236,862 8,351,103 
(Cal@tilins Somes ae eer : 159,434 152,848 249,179 245,125 
CalsAllio Seger : 3,648,332 7,529,143 3,511,169 7,107,963 
Columbium (Cb205). 2,333,967 2,528,051 2,637,997 3,182,170 
COOP Eire es cine cre. oxen - 1,015,753,279 380,951,781 1,012,152,458 453,523,980 
Gollan. d iboats troy oz. 3,606,031 136,051,943 3,319,474 125,177,364 
lronore... aot ton 39,958,936 413,064,861 40,690,723 431,659,083 
IFOMAKEMElts 5 2. 6 0.7 ‘ 384,520 Seals as 17,421,215 
LEC io Re ORI Cee Ib. 583,614,989 90,460,323 599,244,120 89,527,072 
Magnesium:....--..--- 20,216,369 6,067,057 13,445,701 4,175,743 
Molybdenum......... cj Sa 7/11 2) 16,730,792 20,596,044 34,670,593 
INICKG]BPei aeons sce 3 518,364,019 430,402,105 447,219,823 377,479,471 
Platinum, group....... troy oz. 463,127 36,109,799 396,059 32,370,064 
Selenium. ......... Ib. 512,077 2,483,573 575,482 2,791,087 
SHVGI sy anchor creRnaeReeone troy oz. 32,272,464 45,181,450 33,417,874 46,751,605 
Tellurium......... Ib. 69,794 453,661 727289 469,553 
‘TINCT Vasoos sen Gere : 3 Se ve 87,393 210,528 
TNs 0-0. chon Be REO Sie20i, 725,554 TNO 752 916,870 
Uranium (U3;O08)...... 8,885,213 62,361,377 7,863,690 54,334,787 
TAINS o.t.0'0 AeA 1,644,070,657 248,254,768 1,928,212,425 291,160,076 
Non-metallics.... Bore 327,238,901' ie 363,387,717" 
Arsenious oxide...... 2 Ib. 403,011 13,150 701,537 35,610 
Asbestos..... ton 1,388,212 146,188,473 1,489,055 163,654,863 
Banitehemeurccetoeen heise ¢ x 203,025 2,167,006 221,376 2,199,054 
DiatOmMiten...-* «m.ce< = fh 82 4,420 70 3,755 
BeldShidtaew seo anak oe ; 10,904 252,868 10,924 254,714 
BIWONSPalienebere cae ceca + es 2,679,862 a 1,895,754 
Gemstones........... Ib. TAWNZS) 16,355 11,633 13,225 
GVOSUMA seen ertane aeeton 6,305,629 12'533,384: 5,976,164 12,312,220 
IKOMEOXIGCS se. etacae ete . 309 13,879 390 10,199 
LIE cane ce ree ee renee Ib. 1,013,565 1,141,426 253,566 260,611 
Magnesitic dolomite 
ANGEDNUCItC. msc aa. ton , 4,010,927 Pe 3,948,599 
WWILG Alege a er enchercesecs & Ib. 547,611 25,414 540,720 18,415 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 339,982 3,415,387 366,696 4,109,744 
RedtMOSS® . wseere cn: : 287,845 8,982,979 284,572 7,187,254 
BOtaShn(IeO)) iq cts serene : 1,491,301 55,970,527 1,990,053 62,664,666 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite...... SoZ wai 1,285,252. 326,954 1,139,141 
(OUR oan 6 Gosienee cece: 2,433,685 5,123,942 2,299,660 5,514,041 
Sal (Pa: okt tetceeaenear apron 4,584,096 23,985,844 4,492,034 23,846,188 
Soapstone, talc, 
pyrophylites.. 1-1 52,837 762,302 70,144 1,036,450 
Sodium sulphate..... 345,469 bib 2720 405,314 6,471,795 
Sulphur, in smelter gas. 444,758 4,317,362 500,338 6,050,750 
Sulphur, elemental... . 2,068,394 26,394,595 2,041,528 40,253,685 
Titanium dioxide, etc... 410,255 22,425,094 5 20,505,484 
Mineral Fuels... ae 1,076,494,117 nhs 1,150,611,731 
BYE ays) eC eee eae ton 11,588,616 75,901,126 11,391,569 81,559,794 
NEYUUEIPC RISA Gay cet oie Mcf. 1,442,448,070 186,625,459 1,341,833,195 177,631,340 
Natural gas by-products _ bbl. ae 92,377,863 2 99,908,218 
Petroleum, crude..... 296,418,914 721,589,669 320,542,794 791,512,379 
Structural Materials 434,161,904 474,108,899 
Clay products....... Wake ane 42,837,582 b's 42,956,085 
BeeNON ters 4.5" 50% ton S427 OZ AZ, 525,109 8,930,552 156,300,622 
TET SEs, A oe 1,620,404 20,134,308 1,555,037 18,339,724 
Sand and gravel...... 205,260,264 133,819,824 217,238,710 151,525,102 
Be ere are Ce Wie bos iy 76,758,105 94,847,021 84,874,387 104,987,366 
Grand Totals..... 3,745,470,821' 3,972,480,919' 


"Includes some small items not specified. 
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Canada’s Mineral Fuels 


Petroleum and Natural Gas. Oil has a long, if sporadic, history in Cana- 
da. The first oil deposit successfully exploited in North America (1858) 
was situated at Oil Springs in southwestern Ontario. Ontario remained the 
only producing province until oil was discovered in 1910 at Moncton, N.B. 
These events made Canada a’ technological leader, although not a significant 
producer, until the important 1936 discovery of oil in the Turner Valley near 
Calgary. The Leduc oil discovery in Alberta in 1947 was the start of Canada’s 
present-day oil industry. . 

Generally, natural gas is found in the same region as oil deposits. These 
fuels constitute one of Canada’s major resources; they are piped to consumer 
markets throughout North America. In 1966, total net crude oil production plus 
condensates amounted to 320,542,794 bbl. and gas production to 1,341,833,195 
Mcf. The Prairie Provinces account for most of the oil and gas production. In 
1966, Alberta led with 63 p.c. of the oil output, followed by Saskatchewan with 
29 p.c. and British Columbia with 5 p.c.; there were small outputs in Ontario, 
the Northwest Territories and New Brunswick. Alberta also accounted for 84 
p.c. of the gas output, Saskatchewan for 3 p.c. and British Columbia for 12 p.c. 


Alberta’s newest major oil reservoir was opened up in the Rainbow Lake 
area, some 400 air miles northwest of Edmonton, in 1965. 


Exploration for oil and other mineral 
wealth has moved to the High Artic. 
Members of the federal Polar Continental 
Shelf Project team drill through the ice to 
permit the lowering of a heat probe to the 
ocean floor, as they gather vital data re- 
quired for the task of assessing the 
region’s potential. 


Exploration and development continued to yield favourable results. In 
1966, crude oil reserves increased by one billion barrels to a total of 
7,860,000,000 bbl.; reserves of gas liquids rose by 260,000,000 bbl. to 1,260,000,000 
bbl. As a result, total liquid hydrocarbon reserves amounted to 9,000,000,000 
bbl. The 1966 natural gas reserve estimates show a total of 47,997,000,000 Mcf. 

Expenditures by the oil and gas producers of Canada increased by 5 p.c. 
in 1966 to $1,054,400,000. Exploration expenditures, consisting of drilling and 
land costs, accounted for $447,432,000, an increase of 3 p.c., while development 
drilling expenditures fell 10 p.c. to $124,620,000. 

Total sales of petroleum products amounted to 390,884,553 bbl. in 1965, 
composed of 128,542,450 bbl. of gasoline, 133,606,707 bbl. of middle distillate 
fuel oils, 78,174,738 bbl. of heavy fuel oils and 50,560,658 bbl. of lubricating 
oils and grease, asphalt and other products. Between 1960 and 1966, Canadian 


Canada has a major gas processing in- 
dustry, located mainly in Alberta, which 
extracts noxious components undesir- 
able for natural gas consumers but are in 
themselves valuable, such as propane, 
butane and pentanes plus an elemental 
sulphur. In 1966 there were 116 gas 
plants in Canada, 102 of them in Alberta. 
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consumption recorded average annual gains of 5 p.c. in gasoline, 5.5 p.c. in 
middle distillates, and 14 p.c. in fuel oil sales. Crude oil, one of Canada’s most 
important export commodities, is exported to the United States alone. Such 
shipments in 1965 amounted to 107,657,950 bbl. 


In 1966, natural gas sales in all provinces were higher than they had been 
in any previous year. The average rate of increase of sales of 11] p.c. over the _ 
past five years was maintained in 1966. Domestic natural gas sales were 
635,514,622 Mcf. valued at $416,200,000. Industrial consumers took 51 p.c. of all 
sales, commercial 18 p.c., and residential 31 p.c. The growth in exports of 
natural gas to the United States continued with a 7-p.c. increase in 1966 to 
431,818,191 Mcf. Imports, although relatively small, increased from 18,000,000 
Mcf. in 1965 to 45,000,000 Mcf. in 1966, most of the additional imports going 
to Ontario. 


The introduction of the oil pipeline in the early 1950s eventually allowed 
Canada’s continental land-locked sources of petroleum to serve markets on 
Canada’s West Coast and as far east as Montreal. The construction of gas 
pipelines from northeastern British Columbia and Alberta to these markets in 
1957 and 1958 gave Canada’s rich supplies of natural gas a national importance. 


The shipping by pipeline of crude oil and natural gas now constitutes a 
major component of the transport industry; in 1966, 51,824,000,000 ton-miles 
were carried by oil and natural gas pipelines. 


Coal. Before 1945 coal was of major importance in most countries, including 
Canada, for use as a heating and motive fuel. Since that time, fuel oils and 
natural gas have replaced it and the importance of the Canadian coal industry 
has declined sharply. 


In the last several years, subsidy payments have been made by the Federal 
Government to assist the movement of coal to markets. The cost of these 
transportation subsidies in 1965 amounted to $26,700,000, an increase of 
$9,500,000 over subsidies of the previous year. In 1966, the Donald Report 
recommended the adoption of a new policy for the Nova Scotia coal industry. 
It suggested that all mine production be phased out over the next 15 years. A 
Crown corporation would be responsible for the rehabilitation and operation 
of the Dosco coal mines at reduced levels of production; new industry would 
be encouraged in such areas as Cape Breton with $45,000,000 provided by the 
Federal Government and $10,000,000 available from provincial sources. 


The present position of the Canadian coal industry varies according to 
regional factors. The maritime industry suffers from rising costs and shrinking 
markets; Alberta and Saskatchewan, with low-cost, open-pit sub-bituminous 
and lignite mines, supply the growing demand of thermal electric installations; 
and northwestern Alberta and British Columbia may capture an expanding 
coking coal market in Japan. 


Total Canadian production in 1965 was 11,600,000 short tons, an increase 
of 2.3 p.c. over production in 1964. Total value of production in 1965 amounted 
to $75,900,000, up 4.3 p.c. above that recorded in 1964. In 1966, production fell 
by 1.7 p.c. from that of 1965. Imports, 90 p.c. of which go to Ontario steel mills 
and thermal generation operations, amounted to 15,500,000 tons; exports to 
only 1,200,000 tons. 
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Energy 


Canada’s electric power development has undergone remarkable and 
sustained growth since the beginning of this century. A modest 133,000 kw. of 
generating capacity in 1900 rose to over 33,000,000 kw. by the end of 1967, 
distributed by provinces as follows. 


Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1967 


Province or Territory Hydro Thermal Total 
kw. kw. kw. 

Newfoundland........... ee ee 691,726 ei SHO 823,036 
Biinceleawardulstand ancmt-cens wie eis eines — 57,391 57,391 
NOVARS COL aarwies tie sie Gietodtenins iets cae 151,561 543,593 695,154 
NEWEEIUNSWICKcraetelstaicie cts nun sens cue 261,636 554,585 816,221 
UCD ECM cbel reer ohere rc oe nie te oles heen 11,007,246 596,135 11,603,381 
ONTENTS ef ce G8 Sure oO Gee eeRese nt aoe eet Oe: 6,337,746 Shel 7AST/ 10,289,513 
WanitObanvaraeenehe. co's ese ect ate 1,074,350 354,929 1,429,279 
SASkalcmewalemmearnc cham .tscrem cin newa 398,940 670,257 1,069,197 
INV OEE 5-5 Bost oscBS GCC TREE Ee MONE s on ceo 615,700 1,433,775 2,049,475 
RCI (CONUS 5g aid ceaeorersio oo ero ame 2,794,181 1,313,724 4,112,905 
NAUK OMMLCTIICONV Geer ays tenon alte: «er snctghenanee nein 28,190 3,640 31,830 
NoOnnwestiliemitonieSa.. « «> cis sale oes 35,360 23,424 58,784 

Ganadarmer aa: Being cataht nnanmee 23,396,636 9,639,530 33,036,166 


The Pickering nuclear power station under construction near Toronto will have a 
capacity of 2,000,000 kw. when completed, making it one of the largest in the world. 
Ontario’s first nuclear station went into commercial production early in 1967. 
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Although water power traditionally has been and still is the main source 
of electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly be- 
come the main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric 
power site and construction of a thermal generating station must take into 
account a number of complex considerations, the most important of which are 
economic. In the case of a hydro-electric project, the heavy capital costs in- 
volved in construction are offset by maintenance and operating costs consider- 
ably lower than those for a thermal plant. The long life of a hydro plant and 
the dependability and flexibility of operation in meeting varying loads are 
added advantages. Also important is the fact that water is a renewable resource. 
The thermal station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand 
area, with a consequent saving in transmission costs. 

The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 
1950s can be explained in part by the fact that, by that time in many parts of 
Canada, most of the hydro-electric sites within economic transmission distance 
of load centres had been developed and planners had to turn to other sources 
of electric energy. More recently, however, advances in extra-high-voltage 
transmission techniques are providing a renewed impetus to the development 
of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 


Water Power Resources and Developments. Substantial amounts of water 
power have been developed in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, where 
there are no large streams. The resources of Newfoundland are estimated to be 
considerable; topography and run-off favour hydro-electric power development. 
A large part of the installed capacity serves the pulp and paper industry. The 
water power of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, small in comparison with 
those of other provinces, still is a valuable source of energy. ‘The numerous 
moderate-sized rivers provide power for the cities and potential for developing 
the timber and mineral resources. Quebec is richest in water power resources; 
with over 40 p.c. of the total for Canada, and has the most developed capacity. 
The largest single hydro-electric installation in Canada is Hydro-Queébec’s 
1,574,260 kw. Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence River. Others are 
the Bersimis I development, with a capacity of 912,000 kw., and the 742,500 kw. 
Chute des Passes plant of the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. Potentially 
largest will be Hydro-Québec’s Manicouagan-Outardes project, to produce 
5,800,000 kw. on the two rivers. Almost all of the sizable water power potential 
in Ontario within easy reach of demand centres has been developed and plan- 
ners are looking to more remote sites. Most of the hydro-electric power produced 
in the province comes from The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
the largest public utility in Canada. Its chief stations are on the Niagara River 
at Queenston, with total generating capacity of 1,804,200 kw. Manitoba is the 
most generously endowed of the Prairie Provinces, with immense potential 
capabilities on the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson, and Saskatchewan Rivers. 
Saskatchewan’s central and northern parts can eventually be supplied from the 
Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. In Alberta, most of the 
developments are located on the Bow River and its tributaries. In 1965 the first 
unit of the Brazeau River’s Big Bend hydro project went into service providing 
a 144,000 kw. capacity. British Columbia ranks second in terms of available 
potential and developed water power resources, and is third in generating 


First commercial production of electric 
power from the $800,000,000 Churchill 
Falls power development in Labrador is 
expected in 1972. The generating station, 
producing 4,500,000 kw. will be one of the 
world’s most powerful, with a capability 
almost equal to that of Quebec's entire 
Manicouagan-Outardes complex. 


Newfoundland’s Premier Smallwood opens 

the new Churchill River Bridge in Labrador. 

The bridge is part of the vast Churchill Falls 

development. On his left is Winston 

Churchill, grandson of the famous British 

statesman for whom the river and falls are 
named. 
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All life and activity today Is 
dependent on electric power 
and the availability of great 
quantities of power at moderate 
cost to the consumer has beena 
major contributor to the indus- 
trial progress of the country and 
to the ease and comfort of living 
in it. Industry uses about 55 p.c. 
of the power produced, the 
heaviest consumers being the 
pulp and paper and the smelting 
and refining industries. About 
27 p.c. is used in homes and on 
farms and 15 p.c. by commercial 
consumers. 
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capacity installed. The current development of the Peace and Columbia 
Rivers will provide immense power resources in the future. In the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories, water power is of especial importance 
in the development of mining areas, such as Mayo and Yellowknife. In the 
Yukon, most resources are on the Yukon River and its tributaries. Although 
not yet thoroughly surveyed, the rivers flowing into Great Slave Lake and the 
South Nahanni River which drains into the Mackenzie have a considerable 
potential. 

Conventional Thermal Power. About 85 p.c. of all conventional thermal 
power generating equipment in Canada is driven by steam turbines and the 
remainder of the load is carried by gas turbine and internal combustion equip- 
ment. The table on page 115 shows that the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta depend on thermal stations for most of 
their power requirements and that New Brunswick has slightly more thermal 
than hydro. Although Ontario at present has more hydro capacity than 
thermal, by the early 1970s the situation will be reversed. The abundance of 
Quebec’s water power wealth has so far limited the application of thermal 
power in that province to specific local use but here too there is growing 
emphasis on thermal development. Manitoba and British Columbia each have 
substantial amounts of thermal capacity but the current emphasis is still on 
hydro development. 

Nuclear Thermal Power. Development of commercial electric power gener- 
ation in thermal plants using the heat generated by nuclear reactors is one of 
the major contributions of Canada to energy resource technology. This 
development has centred around the CANDU reactor which uses a natural 
uranium fuel with a heavy water moderator. Heavy water as a moderator 
provides a high energy yield and ease in handling spent fuel. The first such 
reactor, which was of an experimental nature, went into use in 1962 at 
Rolphton, Ontario, with a capacity of 20,000 kw. Since then, three major 
nuclear projects have been undertaken. The first nuclear plant is situated at 
Douglas Point on Lake Huron. It consists of a single unit, completed in 1967, 
with a capacity of 200,000 kw. The second project is a four-unit 2,000,000 kw. 
capacity plant being built at Pickering east of Toronto. The four units are 
scheduled for service at the rate of one a year during the period 1970-73. Both 
the Douglas Point and Pickering plants use heavy water as a coolant. The 
third nuclear plant is to be a 250,000 kw. unit situated at Pointe aux Roches, 
Quebec, using boiling light water as a coolant. 

Power Generation and Utilization. In 1966, Canada’s generating facilities 
produced 158,135,232,000 kwh. of electric energy—82 p.c. in hydro-electric 
stations and the remainder in thermal stations. Energy exported to the United 
States exceeded by 1,252,471,000 kwh. the energy imported, bringing the total 
available to Canadian users to 156,430,502,000 kwh. 

Industry uses about 55 p.c. of the total energy made available in Canada, 
domestic and farm use accounts for 21 p.c. and commercial customers 15 p.c. 
Average domestic and farm consumption continues to rise year by year, being 
5,911 kwh. in 1966 and ranging from a low of 2,559 kwh. in Prince Edward 
Island to a high of 7,637 kwh. in Manitoba. The average annual bill for such 
use was $83.43; for farm customers alone, it was $134.22. 
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The Canadian Economy 


Canada’s economy advanced strongly again in 1966 as continued high 
levels of demand in the domestic sector, together with buoyant conditions 
abroad, pushed gross national product to a level of $57,700,000,000, almost 11 
p.c. above that of the year 1965. This rise in demand accompanied by continu- 
ing high levels of employment resulted in pressures on costs and on prices. 
Thus, prices advanced by 4.6 p.c., reducing the 11l-p.c. gain in gross national 
product to a gain of about 6 p.c. in real terms. This compares with an increase 
of nearly 10 p.c. in gross national product in 1965, which was reduced to a 
volume gain of about 7 p.c. by price advances of 2.8 p.c. 


Much of this 1l-p.c. gain occurred in the first quarter of 1966, when gross 
national product increased by 4.5 p.c.—the strongest quarterly advance in the 
current expansion. Although increases in demand were widespread in that first 
quarter, exports were particularly strong. The quarter-to-quarter gains in GNP 
for the remainder of the year were more moderate. 


The year as a whole saw gains over a wide range of final expenditure cate- 
gories. For the third successive year, business spending on plant and equipment 
was a dominant factor, with investment in these categories increasing by 
nearly 18 p.c. in 1966 compared with advances of 20 p.c. in each of the two 
preceding years. However, investment in housing and in business inventories 
did not show significant movements. For the second successive year, outlays on 
new housing increased only fractionally, while investment on business in- 
ventories was maintained at a rate only slightly less than that of 1965. 


Government expenditures on goods and services, including capital goods, 
increased by 16 p.c. An important part of the over-all changes was caused by 
retroactive increases in wages and salaries. Entirely as a result of the Canada 
and Quebec pension plan contributions, the surplus, on a national accounts 
basis, for all levels of government combined increased somewhat in 1966. 


Consumer spending rose by almost 9 p.c. in 1966; with personal disposable 
income increasing by 9.5 p.c., personal net saving rose. Prices of consumer 
goods increased by 3.5 p.c. in 1966, as compared with a rise of 2 p.c. in 1965. 
Although over-all consumer demand was strong in 1966, there was no rise from 
1965 in spending on automobiles, in contrast to marked increases in each of 
the four preceding years. Durable goods spending as a whole rose by 4 p.c. 
Outlays on non-durable goods and services increased by 9.5 p.c. and 9 p.c. 
respectively. 


External demand for Canadian goods increased by some 16 p.c. in 1966, in 
contrast to a growth of a little better than 6.5 p.c. in 1965. Exports of wheat to 
countries such as the Soviet Union and mainland China, coupled with a gain in 
exports of automotive products mainly to the United States, together accounted 
for a large part of the increase in merchandise exports. Imports also showed a 
substantial rise, increasing by 15 p.c. The Jan. 1, 1965, Canada-United 
States Automotive Agreement resulted in a swelling in imports of automotive 
products. Investment outlays caused a further significant increase in imports 
of machinery and equipment. 


Arrow Lake Dam is one of three storage dams being built on the 

Columbia River in British Columbia under the terms of the treaty which 

entitles Canada to half of the power benefits accruing to the United 

States and half the value of the flood damage prevented in the United 

States by the regulation of the water stored behind the dams. All three 
dams are required to be in operation by 1973. 


Increase in Labour Income. Turning to the income side, the salient 
features of the year were an increase in labour income of nearly 13 p.c. that 
was one of the largest year-to-year gains since 1951, a 34-p.c. rise in farm income 
resulting from a record western grain crop, and a fractional decline in corpora- 
tion profits, following increases in this component over the past five successive 
years. 

The expansion in expenditures and incomes was accompanied by increases 

in the labour force and in employment. A 5-p.c. increase in the non- 
agricultural labour force was made possible by a sizable increase in immigra- 
tion, and by increasing participation rates coupled with a decline in agricultural 
employment. With non-agricultural employment rising by 5.5 p.c., the un- 
employment rate declined from 3.9 p.c. in 1965 to 3.6 p.c. in 1966. 
- Wage demands, vigorously pressed in various industries and industrial 
disputes, were a marked feature of the year and led to work stoppages causing 
a loss of close to 5,000,000 man-working days, more than twice those in 1965. 
The tight employment market, on both supply and demand sides, caused 
sharp wage rate increases compared with productivity gains. In the commercial 
non-agricultural sector, the increase in output per person employed was 1.8 p.c. 
as compared with 2.5 p.c. in 1965 and 3 p.c. in the three preceding years. Thus, 
low productivity gains coupled with sharp increases in wage rates resulted in a 
notable rise in unit labour costs. 
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Source of Personal Income, 1950 and 1961-66 


Source 1950 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


$'000,000 

Wages, salaries and supplemen- 

tary labour income......... 8,629 18,996 20,233 21,547 23,433 26,033 29,324 
Less: Employer and employee 

contributions to social insur- 

ance and government pension 

TUNGSIr cs cielo vs ctr —256 —787 —812 —852 —912 -—959 —1,816 
Military pay andallowances.... 137 550 586 598 583 587 621 
Net income received by farm 

operators from farm produc- 


COM deters olarak ices tals sas 1,156 978 1,490 1,582 1,353 1,689 2,048 
Net income of non-farm unin- 

corporated business........ 14392 274 2,401 Pyyoy| PIPL AAT, PYM) 
Interest, dividends and net rental 

income of persons......... 1-268 SO OS0ms- S00) 5/0160) 3,799) 4,129) 4536 


Transfer payments to persons: 
From government (excluding 


interest) crm tthe. se PO SOMES 441 S420 rs C4 Gum | SOME DO2EEO O06 
Charitable contributions by 

COLPOTatlons seers ese 25 40 44 44 44 44 44 

Personal Income.......... 13,428 28,522 30,972 32,934 35,153 38,902 42,712 


1Excludes the adjustment to take account of accrued net earnings arising out of the operations 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Personal expenditures on goods and services increased by 42 p.c. 

between 1967 and 1966 and the shopping mall is a recent innovation 

to attract the consumer dollar. One of the largest enclosed shopping 

centres in Canada is Yorkdale in Toronto. In its 1,300,000 sq. feet of 

space, 108 merchants, including two major department stores, sell 

goods of every kind and banks, restaurants and many other services 
are provided for the shopper. 
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Disposition of Personal Income, 1950 and 1961-66 


Disposition 1950 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$'000,000 
Personal Direct Taxes— 
Incomeltaxes:. oi crete 612 2,125 2,316 2,487 2,957 3,355 3,854 
Succession duties and estate 
TAXES hetero chetonetence 66 146 165 171 179 209 228 
Miscellaneous. 2.1... leer 62 240 248 258 292 348 352 


Total Personal Direct Taxes 740 8 2,511 2,729 2,916 3,428 3,912 4,434 


ee 


Personal Expenditure on Con- 
sumer Goods and Services— 


Non-durable goods........ 6,711 12,178 12,965 13,518 14,389 15,434 16,913 
Durable goods.2.......... 1,451 2,716 2,960 3,246 3,592 4,001 4,169 
SOMNWICOSshacvin «so aetece + oe 3,864 9,572 10,001 10,723 11,685 12,628 13,758 


ee 


Total Personal Expenditure 
on Consumer Goods and 
S GrviCeSr sicutererene o cucrolencns 12,026 24,466 25,926 27,487 29,666 32,063 34,840 


eT 


Personal Saving— 
Personal saving excluding farm 


inventory change........ 583. «1-823 «2.1415 °2;220" 2,158) 2.8715 3:2389 
Value of physical change in 
farm inventories......... 79 —278 176 311 —99 56 149 
Total Personal Saving..... 662 1,545 2,317 2,531 2,059 2,927 3,438 
Total Personal income..... 13,428 28,522 30,972 32,934 35,153 38,902 42,712 


Personal Disposable Income’... 12,688 26,011 28,243 30,018 31,725 34,990 38,278 


1Personal income less total personal direct taxes. 


Rise in Prices. Aggregate price change as measured by the implicit price 
index of gross national expenditure rose by 4.6 p.c. in 1966 as compared with 
2.8 p.c. in 1965. Prices of personal expenditure, government expenditure and 
exports all showed significantly higher rates of increase in 1966 than in the 
preceding four years. Within personal expenditure there were strong increases 
in food prices, especially meat and dairy products. Prices associated with 
household services and education showed increases greater than 10 p.c., and 
the price of rents increased more than in recent years. In durables there were 
mixed offsetting movements leaving the implicit price index unchanged. Export 
prices rose substantially, but most of the price increases reflected world market 
conditions rather than cost pressures. Thus the 3-p.c. increase in export prices, 
coupled with an increase of less than 1 p.c. in import prices, indicated an 
improvement in the Canadian terms of trade. 

Consumer expenditure increased by 8.5 p.c., the largest percentage increase 
since 1952. All three major components shared in the rise; expenditure on non- 
durables rose by 9.5 p.c., on durables by 4 p.c. and on services by 9 p.c. The 
percentage increases in expenditure on non-durables and on services were 
somewhat greater than those realized in 1965, although much of this reflected 
price rises rather than gains in real terms. In contrast, the gain in durables was 
the lowest since 1961. This was mainly due to an unchanged level of purchases of 
new and used cars after increases of 12 to 14.5 p.c. in the three preceding years. 
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Capital Expenditures. Capital expenditures in 1966 amounted to 
$12,200,000,000, 14.7 p.c. higher than in the previous year. Non-residential 
construction, and machinery and equipment outlays rose by 19.6 and 16.0 p.c. 
respectively, while outlays on new housing advanced by only 2.5 p.c. 

Capital expenditures increased over 1965 estimates for all major industrial 
divisions apart from forestry. In manufacturing: the pulp, primary metals, 
electrical products, non-metallic minerals, petroleum and coal products, trans- 
portation equipment, rubber, and foods and beverage industries recorded 
advances, while the wood, textiles, printing and publishing, and chemical in- 
dustries registered declines. Mining, electric power, gas and water utilities, and 
transportation industries made pronounced gains. Housing outlays were a 
significantly lower percentage of business capital spending in 1966 and mining 
machinery spending was a significantly higher percentage. ‘The advent of colour 
television and work done on programs for satellite communication to provide 
telephone, live television and other telecommunication services to Canada’s far 
north were some of the more glamorous expansion projects during 1966. 

Housing expenditures at $2,200,000,000 were little changed from 1965. 
Starts of single family units showed only a slight decrease but starts of apart- 
ment units dropped markedly. Altogether, housing starts dropped from 167,000 
to 135,000 and completions increased from 153,000 to 162,000; dwellings under 
struction fell from 120,000 at the beginning of the year to 89,000 at year’s end. 


Converter aisle in the Falconbridge smelter at Sudbury, Ont. Two of the 
world’s largest nickel companies—International Nickel and Falconbridge 
—together operate 15 mines, three smelters and a refinery in Ontario. 
Both are proceeding with expansion plans for mining and processing 
facilities which, by 1975, will increase Canadian nickel production 
capacity to 400,000 tons a year from about 275,000 tons in 1966. 


Federal Government expenditures on 
scientific research amounted to about 
$463,000,000 in 1966-67, about 80 
p.c. of it on direct research projects 
conducted by departments or agencies 
or by other organizations on contract. 


An electronic vibration stress grader, 

developed by the federalForest Products 

Laboratory, measuresmuchmorerapidly 

and accurately the strength and stiff- 

ness of lumber to be used as structural 

material than is possible by mechanical 
and visual means. 


An engineer guides the inner reaction 
chamber into the pressure vessel of a 
hydrogenation pilot plant. The Mines 
Branch of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources devotes much 
attention to the conversion of low-grade 
Canadian fuels into marketable com- 
modities. 


Components of nuclear power units are thoroughly tested in the de- 

velopment laboratory of the Power Projects Group of Atomic Energy of 

Canada Limited at Sheridan Park, Ont., where a full-scale model of the 
Pickering Nuclear Power Station is set up. 
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Statistics of mortgage loan approvals suggest that financing difficulties slowed 
down the pace of home building. 

Investment in non-farm business inventories amounted to $832,000,000 in 
1966 compared with $905,000,000 in 1965. About 60 p.c. of this accumulation 
was at the manufacturing level, especially in the durable goods-producing in- 
dustries, and much of the latter was concentrated in the transportation industry. 
For manufacturing as a whole, the average stock-to-shipments ratio for 1966 
was higher than the average for 1965. There were also moderate increases in 
the stocks of wholesale and retail traders where stock-to-sales ratios for the year 
were above the average of the current expansion. 


Merchandise Balance. During 1966 the deficit in Canada’s external account 
increased by $72,000,000 on a national accounts basis. This deterioration re- 
sulted from a rise of $178,000,000 in the deficit on non-merchandise trade, off- 
setting an improvement of $106,000,000 in merchandise trade. There was a 
marked improvement in the current account balance with countries other than 
the United States and Britain but this failed to neutralize a larger deficit with 
the United States and a smaller balance with Britain. 


Government Revenues and Expenditures. Both government revenues 
and expenditures showed strong increases in 1966. Total revenues of all levels 
of government combined rose 15 p.c., but over one third of this increase 
resulted from contributions to the Canada and Quebec pension plans, which 
became effective in January 1966. Aside from the pension plan receipts and 
with the exception of corporate income taxes, other government revenues in- 
creased sharply, mainly as a result of buoyant economic conditions. However, 
expenditures by the various levels of government combined rose even more than 
non-pension plan receipts. In particular, expenditures on goods and services 
rose by 16.5 p.c., with increases of 19 p.c. at the federal level and of 15 p.c. at 
the provincial-municipal level. Thus, the marginal increase of $34,000,000 in 
the surplus for all levels of government combined was entirely attributable to 
the receipts from the pension plans. Excluding these, the federal surplus was 
reduced by $444,000,000 to a surplus of $124,000,000, while the combined pro- 
vincial-municipal deficit was increased by $236,000,000, reaching a total of 
$558,000,000 for the year. 


Higher Payrolls. Although payrolls were higher in all industries, those 
in the goods-producing industries rose more rapidly than in the service in- 
dustries, while increases in the primary industries were somewhat less than the 
average. Within the goods-producing industrial group, manufacturing wages 
and salaries rose by 11.5 p.c., thus continuing the steady increase experienced 
in the past few years. The construction industry also continued to expand, with 
its payrolls rising by almost 25 p.c. This increase was partly due to a smaller 
seasonal decline in employment and partly to the larger proportion of en- 
gineering projects where hourly earnings are significantly higher than in other 
types of construction. The service-producing industries, responsible for about 
58 p.c. of wage and salary payments in Canada, had income increases almost as 
high as the goods-producing industries but with somewhat higher employment 
gains and lesser gains in average weekly earnings. The payroll for government 


Canada has many large industries located in isolated areas, requiring 
the establishment of their own townsites and employee services. The 
site of the aluminum smelter at Kitimat in northwestern British Columbia, 
which uses imported raw material, was chosen because of proximity 
to power potential and excellent deepsea anchorage, both necessary to 
its operation. The town now has a population of close to 10,000. 


employees, which had shown relatively low gains in earlier years, showed in- 
creases greater than the average in 1966, 15 p.c. in federal non-military pay- 
ments and 13 p.c. in provincial payments. The federal increase, however, partly 
reflects retroactive payments made in 1966 but pertaining to 1965. 


Corporation Profits. Corporation profits (before taxes and before divi- 
dends paid abroad) remained virtually unchanged from the 1965 level. This 
is the first year since the current expansion began in 1961 that corporation 
profits failed to register an advance. While the level of profits remained stable 
in the first two quarters of the year, there were sharp movements in the second 
half, as a substantial decline in the third quarter was followed by a recovery of 
equal magnitude in the fourth quarter. Among industries, the profit movements 
for the year were very mixed. In the manufacturing group, the most pronounced 
movements were experienced by the petroleum and coal industry, with a gain 
of 25 p.c., and by the textile and paper industries, with declines of 24 and 23 
p.c. respectively. 


Record Grain Crop. Accrued net income of farm operators increased to 
$2,204,000,000 in 1966, 34 p.c. over that of the year 1965. All components showed 
increases over the previous year’s totals but the largest gain occured in grain 
production. With expenses increasing by less than the rise in cash income, net 
income advanced by more than cash income. The value of the record 1966 
grain crop at $1,564,000,000 was 20 p.c. above the 1965 level and surpassed the 
previous record of $1,381,000,000 in 1963 by 13 p.c. 


National Income and Gross National Product, 1950 and 1961-66 


Item 1950 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$'000,000 
Income 
Wages, salaries and supplemen- 
tary labour income......... SO29malic S9OmeZO 23621 D4 jan 2 4 oouNZO0S5S 2 oO o24. 
Military pay andallowances.... 1NS37/ 550 586 598 583 587 621 


Corporation profits before taxes’ 2,118 2,841 3230S OV Amt OO ONES 411 Oma o OO 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous 

investment income......... SOOMeE2 Ov Ome OS2 nS, 0) Ommns 2O2umS 054s 00S 
Accrued net income of farm 

operators from farm production 1,322 1,008 1,496 1,721 1,464 1,645 2,204 
Net income of non-farm unin- 

corporated business including 

independent professional prac- 


TINTOM ENS aca kote ciatclana aac + UAE) Ae aplon tatey) = 7/0) esiz/7/ PARAS) 
Inventory valuation adjustment.. —374 —89 —130 —200 —131 —325 -—318 
Net National Income at 

BaCtOMmCOst. cas <5. sss 14,161 28,250 30,653 32,869 35,397 38,790 43,073 
Indirect taxes less subsidies.... 2,000 4,696 5,293 5,600 6,372 7,172 7,800 


Capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous valuation 
ACIUSEMENtS mene naka ccste V91s) 7 4:5405 4/8925 °5:198) —5600) 610") 6,591 
Residual error of estimate..... —68 —15 -—263 —243 24 26 274 


Gross National Product 
at Market Prices....... 18,006 37,471 40,575 43,424 47,393 52,098 57,738 


‘Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 


Gross National Expenditure, 1950 and 1961-66 


Item 1OSOCe Gt 1962. 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$000,000 


Personal expenditure on con- 
sumer goods and services 12,026 24,466 25,926 27,487 29,666 32,063 34,840 
Government expenditure on 


goods and services'..... PacV TP ALAS — TTT) ts OAS) 8,654 9596 11,169 
Business gross fixed capital 
formation2: 
New residential construc- 
TOMAR roe ete rey ane SSS 4OSue Oy ee OW, 2,021 2Alee 2,178 
New non-residential con- 
StruCtION.« ois ae aeons 1,042 2683 2,638 2,835 3,358 4,024 4,811 
New machinery and equip- 
Mente. owiehe nee 1,423 2,494 2,745 3,049 3,724 4,503 5,225 
Value of physical change in 
inventories: 
Non-farm business inven- 
HOMES cre tea kacteals aimutesens 399 439 310 244 516 905 832 
Farm inventories and grain 
in commercial channels. 151 —409 222 291 —130 43 163 


Exports of goodsandservices 4,183 7,631 8,259 9,111 10251 Salle? Omens O75 
Less: Imports of goods and 

SENVICCS ia 6 lem cc maneitacne es —4,513 —8,542 —9,082 —9,618 —10,970 —12,400 —14,280 
Residual error of estimate... 68 15 263 243 —24 —25 —273 


Gross National Expendi- 
ture at Market Prices.. 18,006 37,471 40,575 43,424 47,393 52,098 57,738 


‘Includes outlays on new durable assets such as building and highway construction by govern- 
ment, other than government business enterprises; includes also net purchase of government 
commodity agencies. 

2Includes capital expenditures by private and government business enterprise, private non- 
commercial institutions and outlays on new residential construction by individuals and business 
investors. 


Two fast-growing cities in 
the Canadian west. 


Calgary, situated high on 
the western steppe of the 
prairies in the shadow of the 
Rocky Mountains in Alberta, 
was not so long ago a 
modest agricultural centre. 
Now, surrounded by rich oil 
and gas fields, it has become 
a progressive city of industry 
and commerce. Like other 
Canadian cities, its area has 
extended and its population 
has grown, increasing by 
almost 65 p.c. in the past 
ten years. 


Vancouver is the nation’s 
third largest city, having a 
population of about 900,000. 
This great city in its mag- 
nificent setting, with its 
moderate pleasant climate, 
flourishing in the field of 
international trade and be- 
coming constantly more 
diverse in its industrial and 
commercial activities, holds 
a unique attraction for young 
and old alike. 
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Productivity Trends 


Current concern about the productivity performance of the Canadian 
economy reflects the awareness of government, industry and organized labour — 
and now, to an increasing extent, of the public at large — that the potential for 
future economic growth and prosperity depends not merely on increases in the 
supply of productive resources but even more basically on the effectiveness with 
which such resources are used, that is, on their productivity. 


In recognition of the need for up-to-date information on this important 
topic, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics now publishes annual indexes of out- 
put per person employed and per man-hour for the commercial economy and 
a number of its significant components such as the goods- and service-producing 
sectors, agriculture and the commercial non-agricultural industries, and manu- 
facturing. The measures of output used in the indexes are those of the un- 
duplicated output, measured in 1949 dollars, of individual industries located 
in Canada, which are described elsewhere in this handbook, while the labour 
input measures are assembled from a variety of sources, among which the 
Bureau’s monthly household and establishment surveys of employment and 
man-hours are the most important. 


Although these productivity indexes relate output to the corresponding 
labour inputs, they do not measure the exclusive contribution of labour to 
output. In a purely arithmetic sense, they show that part of the change in 
output which is not accounted for by the simple change in aggregate labour 
inputs. This residual, which is generally quite large in relation to the figures 
from which it is derived, reflects the combined influence of a variety of factors, 
some of which tend to be more important in the longer term, while others 
show their effects most noticeably as the result of short-term fluctuations in 
the level of economic activity. 


Among the basic factors which contribute to long-term productivity 
growth are increased investment in fixed capital, technological advance, im- 
provements in organization and the techniques of management, the upgrading 
of general education and occupational skills as well as the greater adaptability 
of human and material resources in response to change. Short-term productivity 
movements, on the other hand, frequently reflect the influence of such factors 
as changing rates of use of the available capital and the shortages of skilled 
labour and similar strains which typically develop during periods of high 
economic activity. 


A further point to be kept in mind when evaluating these measures of 
output per unit of labour input is that, because they are expressed as index 
numbers, they reflect only productivity change and nothing can therefore be 
inferred from them about the underlying levels of absolute productivity. Thus, 
for example, although the trend rate of the increase of output per person em- 
ployed in the commercial non-agricultural economy of Canada during the 
postwar period has been widely quoted as being quite close to those of cor- 
responding United States series, there were nevertheless important differences 
at the beginning of the period in the level of the underlying constant dollar 
figures and these relative differences have therefore persisted to the present 
time. 
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Longer-term background. Current productivity performance can be most 
usefully looked at against the background of the longer-term developments 
since the end of World War II. Output per person employed and per man-hour 
in the commercial economy grew at average annual rates of 3.3 p.c. and 4.1 p.c. 
respectively, between 1946 and 1966, the difference between these two growth 
rates arising from the characteristic tendency in virtually all industries during 
this period toward a steady decrease in average hours worked. 

These magnitudes reflect the combined influence of both changes in the 
productivity of individual industries within the commercial economy and 
changes in the relative importance of industries with different levels of pro- 
ductivity. In agriculture, for instance, output per person employed and per 
man-hour trends, at 5.6 p.c. and 5.8 p.c. per annum respectively, were both 
appreciably higher than the corresponding measures of 2.5 p.c. and 3.2 p.c. for 
the commercial non-agricultural industries of the commercial economy. At the 
same time, the absolute level of productivity in the latter was higher than in 
agriculture, and this factor, in conjunction with the gradual decline in the 
relative importance of agriculture during the postwar period, also contributed 
to the over-all growth rates of productivity in the commercial economy because 
of the higher unit levels of output of the resources thus shifted. 

A somewhat similar disparity in postwar growth rates also exists between 
the manufacturing and non-manufacturing components of the commercial 
non-agricultural sector where output per person employed grew at 3.4 p.c. and 
2.1 p.c. per annum and output per man-hour at annual rates of 3.8 p.c. and 
2.9 p.c. respectively. However, neither the change in the relative importance of 
manufacturing within commercial non-agriculture nor the difference between 
its absolute level of productivity and that of the residual industries were 
sufficiently large to produce any noticeable “shift effect” of the kind occurring 
in agriculture. 

Again, an analysis of the commercial non-agricultural economy into its 
goods-producing and service-producing components reveals significant dif- 
ferences between the productivity performance of these two important sectors 
during the postwar period. Between 1946 and 1966, output per person em- 
ployed increased at an average rate of 3.8 p.c. per annum in the non-agricultural 
goods-producing industries and at 1.1 p.c. in the commercial service-producing 
industries. For output per man-hour, the corresponding figures were 4.2 p.c. and 
1.8 p.c. per annum. 


Year-to-year changes. Productivity change is influenced by many separate 
though interrelated factors which, because of their different time dimensions, 
can vary in relative importance from year to year. If there had been any marked 
instability in the record of postwar economic growth, the short-term influences 
referred to might be expected to have resulted in important year-to-year varia- 
tions of productivity change from the trend values. With the major exception 
of agriculture — where nature plays a crucial but unpredictable role — indivi- 
dual year-to-year changes in the series referred to above did not generally differ 
in any striking fashion from the averages for the entire period from 1946 to 
1966. In most cases, the greatest variability occurred in the middle and later 
1950s, a period when the most important breaks in the otherwise steady growth 
of output occurred. 
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Recent productivity performance. Since the early 1960s, most economic 
indicators have shown a record of more or less continuous growth and this 
phenomenon was accompanied, until comparatively recently, by annual pro- 
ductivity gains higher than the average for the postwar period as a whole. For 
instance, output per person employed in the commercial non-agricultural 
economy increased at an average rate of 3.0 p.c. per annum between 1961 and 
1964 compared with 2.5 p.c. between 1946 and 1966, while in manufacturing 
the comparable figures were 4.1 p.c. and 3.4 p.c. 

In 1965 and 1966, however, successively smaller gains over the previous 
year were registered in most sectors. A major exception was agriculture, where 
extremely favourable crop conditions resulted in increases in output per person 
employed of 13.5 p.c. and 22.1 p.c. in 1965 and 1966 respectively, as opposed to 
an average of 9.5 p.c. for the period 1961-64. These abnormally high figures 
importantly influenced the 1965 and 1966 gains in the total commercial 
economy of 3.7 p.c. and 3.6 p.c. respectively, figures which compared quite 


The pulp and paper mill at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, is one of that 

province’s major industries, utilizing the resources of its thickly forested 

west coast and interior river valleys. The economy of the province is 

based largely on forest, fish and mineral resources but here, as elsewhere 
in the country, industry is becoming more diversified. 
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Putting the final touches to the furnaces in an iron ore pelletizing plant 
at Atikokan, west of Port Arthur, Ont., which began operations in 1967. 
Following the large expansion programs that have taken place in iron 
ore production in recent years, there is emerging a trend toward further 
pelletization of existing output, sharply increasing the pellet-to-ore ratio. 


favourably with the 1961-64 average of 3.8 p.c. but which were not representa- 
tive of performance in the more important non-agricultural component. Here 
the gain in output per person employed declined in 1965 to 2.5 p.c. from the 
3.0 p.c. average of 1961-64 and again to 1.8 p.c. in 1966. 

Within the commercial non-agricultural sector, there have been important 
differences in productivity performance between manufacturing and the resi- 
dual non-manufacturing industries. In the former, the consistently high gains 
of 1961-64 which, in the case of output per person employed, averaged 4.1 p.c. 
were sustained into 1965 when there was an increase of 4.0 p.c. In 1966, how- 
ever, the increase dropped sharply to 2.0 p.c. In the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries, on the other hand, the 1965 gain in output per person employed was, 
at 1.7 p.c., well below the 1961-64 average of 2.5 p.c., but in 1966 no further 
decrease occurred. Thus it appears that, in the two successive declines in the 
rate of productivity growth in the commercial non-agricultural economy, the 
poorer performance of non-manufacturing industries in 1965 and of manu- 
facturing in 1966 were important factors. 
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An examination of figures for the service- and goods-producing components 
of commercial non-agriculture shows that the decline from the consistently 
higher gains of the 1961-64 period affected both sectors and continued through 
1965 and 1966. Thus, as even this limited amount of detail suggests, a great 
diversity of individual performance underlies the summary results for the 
major aggregate. However, at the present stage of development of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ productivity measurement program, data for the indivi- 
dual industries comprising the commercial non-agricultural non-manufacturing 
residual are not sufficiently precise to be published separately. 

A great deal more theoretical and empirical research in the field of pro- 
duction relations must be done before there can be any clear understanding of 
how and in what measure the various factors mentioned above contribute to 
productivity change. In the present state of knowledge, explanations of the 
poor current productivity performance in the non-agricultural economy can 
only be suggestive in nature. It seems fairly certain, however, that in the present 
phase of the sustained period of high economic activity of the past few years, 
the limits of available productive capacity are being hard pressed and a some- 
what analogous situation exists with regard to the labour supply where severe 
bottlenecks have developed in key skills. 

The implications of these developments, particularly within the area of 
international competitiveness which, for Canada, depends on maintaining a 
record of productivity improvement at least as good as those of its major trad- 
ing partners, are too complex and far-reaching to be explored here. The 
Economic Council of Canada, in its Third Annual Review, however, has ex- 
pressed the view that “. . . while it is by no means inconceivable that the 
economy could move slightly further away from several of its goals in the 
near-term future, the underlying situation — both internationally and domes- 
tically — still displays indications of sufficient basic strength and balance to 
make it unlikely that the country faces the danger of a prolonged or major 
departure from the goals .. .”. The productivity performance of the Canadian 
economy is a crucial factor in the attainment of these goals of economic growth, 
low unemployment, price stability, and so on, and thus the results for 1967 will 
have an important bearing on this judgment. 


Percentage Changes in Output per Person Employed 


Average Annual Change from 
Item Rate of Growth Previous Year 
1946-66 1961-64 1965 1966 

p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

PeaerGial INGAUSWIOS «2 « oicsc asa e xe deiind a as 333 3.8 Sa 3.6 

Goods-producing industries. ................5. 4.8 5:3. 5.4 5.9 

Commercial service-producing industries....... 1.1 1.9 Was 0.7 

MTA a hetin clecze ise Ree eee ee Seek cae tas 5.6 Orb is 22.1 

Commercial non-agricultural industries......... 25 3.0 2.5 1.8 

Non-agricultural goods-producing industries. . . 3.8 SH) a2 2.6 

MTEBCTUNGS:. Gy cs Lee aa te oa er eke ; 3.4 4.1 4.0 2.0 
Non-manufacturing industries (commercial 
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Industrial Growth 


Divergent trends in the volume of output in Canada were experienced in 
the decade from 1956 to 1966. The late 1950s constituted a period of relative 
stagnation following the tremendous expansionary pressures of the investment 
boom of the mid-1950s. The 1960s, on the other hand, witnessed a period of 
almost uninterrupted growth at rates approaching those achieved during the 
early 1950s. 

The period of low-level production extended over the second major cycle 
in real output in industry during the post-World War II period.1 It comprised 
both the down-swing and the subsequent upturn which reached a peak in the 
first quarter of 1960. Over this period of 13 quarters, that is, from peak to 
cyclical peak, total real output increased by only 7.3 p.c. The rapid and pro- 
longed (27 quarters) expansion in production which commenced during the 
first quarter of 1961 brought total real output to a level 40.3 p.c. above that 
achieved in the first quarter of 1960. This constitutes not only about six times 
the absolute increase between 1956 and 1960 but also a rate of increase more 
than double the earlier rate. 

The pattern of slow growth during the late 1950s, followed by substantial 
advances in output, was widespread among the major industries. The industries 
which clearly deviated from this general pattern were chiefly those which even 
during the period of general slowdown reaped the benefits in terms of growth 
in output from the introduction of new technology, new products, or new 
marketing techniques. Such, for example, were the industries producing prod- 
ucts of petroleum and coal, the chemical group, the public utilities, air trans- 
port and the communications industries. 

There are also some industries, chiefly within the community, recreation, 
business and personal services group, which have expanded at a slow but steady 
rate throughout most of the postwar period, mainly in response to such. factors 
as population growth. These industries continued to expand steadily through- 
out the past decade.2 A few of the primary industries, such as agriculture, which 
are strongly influenced by factors outside the control of the production process 
exhibited sharp fluctuations in output from year to year, thus making the 
establishment of a clear-cut trend more difficult. However, the harvesting of 
several record grain crops during the 1960s, coupled with substantial sales of 
wheat abroad, exerted a favourable influence not only on the agricultural 
industry, but also, indirectly, on the transportation and storage industries which 
handled the wheat, the grain milling industry which produced large quantities 
of flour for export, and so forth, down to the retailer who supplied the in- 
creased demand of the farm population. 

1For the purpose of this article, “industry” includes agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
trapping, mining, manufacturing, public utilities, construction, wholesale and retail trade, 
transportation, storage, communication, finance, insurance and real estate, public admini- 
stration and defence, and community, recreation, business and personal services, wherever 
real output by industry is mentioned. Production represents the unduplicated output of 


individual industries located in Canada, as measured in 1949 dollars. Total production is 
the sum of the output of all the individual industries. 


2The measurement of real output is difficult in some of these industrial areas and labour 
input measures had to be used to represent output in some major industries. Consequently 
the measures may not be as sensitive to fluctuations as proper output measures would be. 
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Only three industry groups advanced at a slower pace during the 1960s 
than during the preceding period. One of these was electric power and gas 
utilities, which nevertheless was still the fastest-growing industry group in the 
economy. The other two were public administration and defence, which 
declined largely as a result of a levelling off in the federal administration and 
defence component, and mining whose components showed divergent output 
movements in the current period. 

The slowdown in mining and in electric power and gas utilities appeared 
to be a long-lasting phenomenon which resulted in a lowering of the rate of 
advance of these two industries to a level which more closely approximated the 
average rate of growth for the economy as a whole. Both industries had, during 
the earlier postwar years, experienced exceptional expansionary pressures. 
World demand for the products of Canadian mines was at the root of the 
expansion of the former industry while increasing industrialization and a 
growing population provided the stimulus for the development of a vast net- 
work of hydro-electric projects. In addition, the tapping of Canada’s natural 
gas resources in the western provinces, coupled with the construction of the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline, made possible the use of this fuel in the heavily- 
populated urban areas of Central Canada. 


Laying a natural gas gathering pipeline through muskeg in the Edson 
area of west-central Alberta. The Edson field is one of the largest gas 
reserves found in Western Canada in recent years. 


Electric stoves on the as- 
sembly line. The electrical 
goods group of industries 
showed the greatest advance 
in value of output among 
Canada’s manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1966, increasing 
more than 15 p.c. 


All these developments had started from a relatively small base, thus 
necessitating large-scale capital investments which reached a peak in the 
1955-58 period. The result was a strong boost to the output of the industry 
concerned as each new project became operational, and the high initial growth 
rates typical of all industries which are strongly affected by technological 
innovations and change. Once these changes have become established, however, 
it is not surprising to see a gradual deceleration in the rate of growth. In the 
case of both mining and public utilities the slowdown was in fact largely a 
deceleration in the rates of advance for part of the more current period. As 
mentioned above, within mining the rates of growth continued to diverge, with 
fuel mining on the whole showing a higher than average rate of advance. 

The following table shows the percentage changes in the major industrial 
groupings and their contributions to the change in total real output as 
measured from the fourth quarter of 1956 to the first quarter of 1960 and from 
the latter to the fourth quarter of 1966. It is interesting to note the much higher 
share of the service-producing industries in the expansion of the late 1950s. In 
fact the relative contributions of goods- and service-producing industrial out- 
put to the total increase were reversed between the two periods. This was not 
the result of lower growth rates in the service sector, but rather the result of 
substantially higher outputs in manufacturing, which alone accounted for 35.7 
p.c. of the gain in total real output during the 1960s. The durable manufac- 
turing component contributed just over one half of this gain while during the 
1950s it had declined slightly. 

The major factor behind this advance in the output of durable goods was 
the unprecedented increase in the production of motor vehicles and motor 
vehicle parts, which increased by 127.7 p.c. and 125.4 p.c. respectively from 1960 
to 1966. Except for production stoppages due to labour disputes, such as the 
automobile industry strike in the latter part of 1964, motor vehicle production 
advanced without major interruption until the second quarter of 1966 when a 
levelling off occurred in both Canada and the United States. This levelling off 
was variously related to changes in general economic conditions in North 
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America, particularly the tightening of monetary conditions and the higher 
general prices. Public concern about car safety was mentioned as a contributing 
factor but clearly none of these factors offered a sufficient explanation for the 
slowdown. The iron and steel industry group was another major contributor to 
the current expansion, increasing by 56.6 p.c. since 1960. However, partly as a 
result of labour disputes, some levelling off during 1966 was experienced by this 
industry as well. 


Percentage Changes in Major Industry Groups 


4th Quarter 1956— 1st Quarter 1960— 
1st Quarter 1960 4th Quarter 1966 
Change Contribution Change Contribution 
Item from to Change in from to Change in 
Previous Real Domestic Previous Real Domestic 
Peak Product Peak Product 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Goods-Producing Industries. 5.0 38.26 44.6 60.00 
AAGHICUITUTC sais crates loners ons — 8.1 —11.10 27.0 Ht/S 
RONGSUVe cre cnet. teen cere (1.33 0.34 19.3 0.89 
Fishing and trapping......... —18.4 — 0.95 51.6 0.37 
MINING preetiane erica orara srs forere sys 24.7 16.46 43.2 6.03 
MSNUTACTUTING « ccvaie is afew ale t+ 6.1 23:15, 52.4 35.70 
Non-dttrableti cs a. ce cress re 12.9 25123 46.1 17.15 
DUE 0) ae nono meacsance — 1.2 — 2.16 60.1 18.55 
Constiuictionen mie rttas — 09 — 0.86 31.7 5.14 
Electric power and gas utilities. 38.1 12.03 77.3 5.66 
Other goods industries...... — 4.1 — 0.60 19.6 0.46 
Service-Producing Industries 10.1 61.71 35.2 39.95 
Transportation, storage and 
communication........ 7.9 9.04 5223 10.88 
Trade, wholesale and retail. . . 6.9 13.38 33.3 11.55 
Finance, insurance and real 
State are ss Simos etasns ens ES 18.50 36.5 8.43 
Public administration and 
GGIENCE sce ie lan eos 9:1 6.10 14.3 1.76 
Community, recreation, busi- 
ness and personal service. 22 14.52 Cyt) 7.37 
Real Domestic Product..... 7.3 100.00 40.3 100.00 


Another notable feature of the latter part of the current expansion was the 
increase in the volume of construction, which did not surpass its 1958 peak until 
1964. In the intervening period the output of the construction industry hovered 
around its 1956 level, as the industry failed to recapture the momentum of the 
investment boom of the mid-1950s. Large new investments both in social and 
industrial capital were, however, undertaken during the mid-1960s, resulting 
in an all-time peak in construction in the second quarter of 1966. The growing 
demand for housing, stimulated by the continued influx of large numbers of 
the rural people and immigrants into urban centres and, to some extent, 
by the entry into the labour and housing markets of the first waves of the 
“baby-boom” of the mid-1940s, resulted in a considerable expansion in resi- 
dential construction, particularly during 1964. Accompanying this was a new 
emphasis on the construction of multiple dwelling units. Large-scale invest- 
ments in such industries as chemicals, pulp and paper, and in hydro-electric 


Manic 2, one of seven hydro-electric generating stations at various 

stages of construction along the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers in 

Quebec. More than 5,800,000 kw. will be produced by Hydro-Québec 
in this complex. 


power developments during the mid-1960s provided a boost to non-residential 
construction, as did the massive investments in social capital such as hospitals 
and, particularly, schools which had to be built to accommodate the rapidly 
increasing school population. Toward the end of the period, projects com- 
memorating Canada’s Centennial, and the construction work associated with 
Expo 67, provided an additional boost to construction activity. The sum total 
of these projects, however, tended to strain the resources of the construction 
industry in certain parts of the country. 

Throughout the current expansion, trade, and especially transportation, 
also played an important role in increasing the output of the Canadian 
economy. Railway transport continued to contribute the major share of the 
gains in transportation, although air, pipeline and truck transport advanced at 
a more rapid rate. In general, transportation played a vital role during the 
expansion, particularly in meeting Canada’s large and growing export commit- 
ments. This was clearly indicated by the sharp increases in rail and water trans- 
port at the height of the grain deliveries to overseas countries during 1963 and 
1964. It may be noted that during 1966 several of the transportation industries, 
notably railways, were severely affected by labour disputes, as was the economy 
as a whole. Time lost in labour disputes did, in fact, almost set a record for the 
postwar period; this exerted a dampening influence on the rate of expansion 
of the industries affected and the total output of the economy. 
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In summary, during the 1960s Canada experienced a period of rapid and 
sustained economic expansion which has been remarkably well-balanced, on 
the whole. There was particular strength in the vital manufacturing sector of 
the economy, with increasing industrial diversification within this sector; ex- 
ports increased their share of total output; consumer demand was strong and 
sustained through most of the period; all these factors combined to stimulate 
investment in increased industrial capacity and new buildings around the mid- 
1960s. Although within the last year there was some inflationary pressure and 
a levelling off in output, important segments of the Canadian economy still 
continued to expand at the end of 1966 and into 1967. Thus no definite trend 
in industrial real output leading into the late 1960s has as yet emerged. 


Finance and Capital Investment 


Canada’s national monetary unit is the dollar, a decimal currency, worth 
100 cents to the dollar. The Bank of Canada issues currency in the form of bills, 
and the Royal Canadian Mint the coinage in the form of coins in denomina- 
tions of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, 5 cents and 1 cent. At the end of 
1966, Bank of Canada notes totalling $2,734,000,000 and coins totalling 
$293 298,000 were in circulation. 

Since May 1962 a fixed exchange rate was adopted with adherence to the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) system of maintaining the Canadian 
dollar within 1 ‘per cent of the then newly established par value of $1.08] 
Canadian for the United States dollar. 


Chartered Banks and Other Financial Institutions 


Under the Canadian constitution, the Federal Government has authority 
over banking; Parliament grants charters and the banks are supervised by an 
officer of the Department of Finance, known as the Inspector-General of Banks. 
The charters of the banks are renewed and the Bank Act revised at approxi- 
mately ten-year intervals. The latest revision took place in 1967, under which 
the premise of competition within the banking community and between banks 
and other financial intermediaries was acknowledged by the removal of certain 
restrictions on bank operations which had previously placed them at a dis- 
advantage. The most important were the abolition of the 6-p.c. interest rate 
ceiling on loans formerly required of the banks, the granting of new mortgage- 
lending powers and the granting of authority to issue their own debentures. 

Although there are fewer chartered banks now than at the beginning of 
the century, there has been a great increase in the number of branch banking 
offices and Canadians are as generously supplied with banking facilities as any 
country in the world; the chartered banks now have nearly 6,000 branches 
across the country, or about one for every 3,400 people. This represents a 
higher density of banking facilities than in the United States where in 1960 the 
ratio was one for every 5,500 people, including the savings banks and the 
savings and loan associations. The concentration of branches varies greatly 
across Canada, with a ratio of roughly one office to 6,500 people in Newfound- 
land, and one office to 2,600 in British Columbia. In 1966 Canadian banks also 
maintained 225 branches and agencies abroad. 
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Canadian chartered banks engage in a very wide range of activities; they 
accept various types of deposits from the public including accounts payable 
on demand, both chequing and non-chequing, notice deposits and fixed-term 
deposits. The Banks, in addition to holding a portfolio of securities, make loans 
under a wide variety of conditions for commercial, industrial, agricultural and 
consumer purposes. They also deal in foreign exchange, receive and pay out 
bank notes, provide safekeeping facilities and perform other services. These 
operations are mainly carried out by the extensive network of bank branches, 
the head offices confining their activities to administration and policy-making 
functions. 


There was a time when a description of the banks would have been 
adequate for almost the whole Canadian financial system. However in 1966 
they accounted for only 35 p.c. of the assets of all Canadian financial inter- 
mediaries. Their competitors were trust companies, mortgage loan companies, 
caisses populaires, credit unions, Quebec savings banks, life insurance com- 
panies, acceptance companies and pension funds. Investment dealers and stock 
brokers also play an important part in the financial system. 


Among the first non-bank financial intermediaries to gain prominence 
were the mortgage loan companies, which in 1880 represented about 25 p.c. of 
the total financial intermediary assets. This strong demand for mortgage credit 
was the result of land settlement and urban development. After a long period 
of decline, mortgage loan companies became more firmly established and in 
1966 accounted for about 3.8 p.c. of total financial intermediaries’ assets. 


Since their beginning in 1882 the trust companies were the only incor- 
porated institutions acting in a fiduciary capacity. There was an attempt to 
keep them out of the “banking” and “mortgage loan company” business by 
preventing them from taking deposits and issuing debentures. They were per- 
mitted, however, to take funds “in trust” in the form of a deposit or guaranteed 
investment certificates. During the 1920s their growth was rapid and even 
resulted in the absorption of some of the mortgage loan companies. 


Although a substantial proportion of the assets of both mortgage and loan 
companies are held in mortgages, trust companies also administer private and 
corporate pension funds and the estates of individuals, manage companies in 
receivership, act as financial agents for municipalities and corporations, and 
perform various other services for the public at large. Mortgage and trust com- 
panies may be licensed either by the Federal Department of Insurance or by 
provincial authorities. In 1966 their combined assets represented 10 p.c. of all 
financial intermediaries’ assets. 


Another important and relatively new type of intermediary among Cana- 
dians is the credit unions and, in Quebec, the caisses populaires. The caisses 
populaires began operations around 1900 and acted mainly as savings institu- 
tions for low income groups. Later, some began lending to members at low 
cost, in addition to providing savings facilities. Unlike the chartered banks, 
most of which were in operation since the turn of the century, virtually all of 
the credit unions and caisses populaires were founded during the past genera- 
tion. Their growth has been due in large measure to the co-operative concept, 
the local character and diversified services of individual credit unions and 
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caisses populaires —a striking contrast to the development of many other 
institutions. 

Deposit liabilities held at the chartered banks are considered by Canadians 
as a safe and convenient means of settling transactions and are usually thought 
of as money. Deposits in other financial institutions which are transferable on 
the customer’s order or redeemable for cash at any time, also serve as money 
since they are generally accepted in settlement of debts. By far the largest 
proportion of all payments and almost all large payments made by Canadians 
are made by cheque. Obviously, not all deposit liabilities are used to the same 
extent since they are different with regard to their chequability, liquidity, 
term to maturity, and general acceptability. The table below lists the main 
types of deposit liabilities which are used as sources of savings. 


Deposit Liabilities of Financial Institutions as at Dec. 31, 1964-66 


Institutions 1964 1965 1966 
$'000,000 
Chartered Banks— 
Demand: GepOsitS a-tecics scurackes clas sstce eeleiecit es 4,615 5,157 5,345 
Personal GepositS....5 «sss ec occas Pere herons 8,935 9,725 10,248 
Non-personal and term and notice deposits... . 1,549 2,044 2,430 
Government of Canada deposits.............. 696 797 919 
Currency outsidesbankS. nr score cece cee aie 2,254 2,419 2,589 
Quebec Savings Banks— 
MOtalGePOSItS.eeneeiees oars clea sine coke Sie ee os 384 408 437 
Trust Companies— 
Demand and savings deposits................. 1,048 1,115 1,094 
Guaranteed investment certificates............ 1,551 2,006 2,421 
Mortgage Loan Companies— 
Demand and savings deposits................. 321 365 373 
DODENtUTOS Mere n ranick Sores ta enon irattoite 1,182 1,372 1,486 
Caisses Populaires and Credit Unions— 
DIG POSITS seme tveieitss cites oh ts ciens Grover wise Saietets ‘ UgZ42 1,296 
SUIETIC EI Sts eco Gino Cone SaOU DES mone : 864 979 
Post Office Savings Banks, Ontario Savings Office 
and Alberta Treasury Branches................ 210 226 238 


These financial intermediaries provide the vital link between savers and 
borrowers, since these two groups make the savings and investment decisions 
in the economy. Without financial intermediaries, savers would have difficulty 
in locating borrowers offering instruments of just the right terms, and amounts; 
they would run the risk of dealing with unfamiliar borrowers and would not 
be provided with such services as safekeeping, life insurance protection or 
convenient payment plans. On the other hand, borrowers would find it neces- 
sary to locate funds from a scattered group of savers, and pay for the specialized 
services that financial intermediaries can provide. 


The chartered banks, however, are the chief financial intermediaries and 
offer a range of deposit facilities. The most important are personal savings 
accounts on which interest is paid, and current accounts which do not draw 
interest. Both forms of deposits are freely transferable by cheque except that 
the banks may demand at least seven days notice for withdrawal of deposits in 
Savings accounts (traditionally, this requirement is waived). Banks have recently 
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At the Royal Canadian Mint, pure nickel blanks become five-cent coins. 

This metal has been selected as the best material for Canadian coins in 

future, replacing the silver alloy used up to now for ten-cent, twenty- 
five-cent and fifty-cent coins. 


begun to encourage the use of savings accounts on which cheques may not be 
drawn but which pay higher rates of interest. They make loans to individuals 
and businesses, most of which are short-period loans. Banks also invest in 
securities of all levels of government and of a broad range of Canadian cor- 
porations as well as in mortgages. 


Bank of Canada 


At the centre of the financial system is the Bank of Canada, established in 
1934 to regulate credit and currency in the best interests of the economic life 
of the nation, to control and protect the external value of the national mone- 
tary unit and to mitigate by its influence undesirable fluctuations in the general 
level of production, trade, prices and employment, as far as may be possible 
within the scope of monetary action, and, generally, to promote the economic 
and financial welfare of the country. 

Chartered banks are required by law to maintain on the average during 
each calendar month reserves consisting of deposits with, and notes of, the 
Bank of Canada. Until June 30, 1967, the required cash reserve ratio was 8 p.c. 
on both demand and notice deposits in Canadian dollars. After a transitional 
period ending February 1968, a new ratio of 12 p.c. for demand deposits and 
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4 p.c. for notice deposits became effective as prescribed under the Bank Act 
of 1967. The Bank of Canada buys and sells a variety of financial assets to 
influence the financial system. These transactions by the bank vary the amount 
of cash reserves available to the banking system and thus regulate the broad 
trend of the combined total of currency outside banks and chartered bank 
deposit liabilities in a manner consistent with the changes in credit conditions 
that it considers appropriate. 

The Bank also makes short-term advances to chartered banks or to banks 
operating under the Quebec Savings Bank Act as well as to the Government of 
Canada. The minimum rate at which the Bank is prepared to make advances 
is called the Bank Rate, and the Act requires that it be made public at all times. 

The Bank acts as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada; it operates 
the government’s deposit account through which flows virtually all govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures, handles debt management and foreign ex- 
change transactions for the government, and acts as an adviser. 


Insurance 


Canadians, in general, are well insured compared with people in other 
countries, with an average of over $16,000 of life insurance in force per house- 
hold. Savings through life insurance companies on insurance and annuity 
business account for about 17 p.c. of personal savings. 

The Canadian life insurance industry consists of approximately 240 com- 
panies and fraternal benefit societies, about two thirds of which are federally 
registered companies. The latter group holds more than 90 p.c. of the total 
assets of the industry, well in excess of $12,000,000,000. In addition to life 
insurance, most of these companies sell policies covering expenses resulting 
from illness and compensate policyholders for wages not received. Insurance 
may be purchased from a licensed insurance salesman or through a “group” 
plan at one’s place of work. 

In addition to those companies selling life insurance, there are more than 
350 companies selling insurance for fire, theft, automobile damage, and other 
forms of casualty. 

In recent years, long-term investors have had another alternative as mutual 
funds have grown in number, variety and size. These funds collect the savings 
of small savers, often on an instalment basis, for investment in a broad range 
of securities. They offer the investor management experience and the security 
of a broadly-based portfolio. There are now approximately 93 mutual funds 
serving Canadians with total net assets in excess of $2,600,000,000. 


Federal Finance 

The responsibilities of government in Canada are shared by three levels — 
federal, provincial and municipal. The British North America Act of 1867 
allocates responsibilities and taxing powers between the provinces and the 
Federal Government. However, throughout the years, the scope of government 
has become broader necessitating major changes in revenue and expenditure 
patterns, with the result that the finances of all three levels have become 
more and more interrelated. 
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Income taxes on both individuals and corporations yield almost 50 p.c. of 
the net general revenue of the Federal Government, and the addition of the 
sales tax brings the yield from these three items to 72 p.c. Indirect taxes, 
composed of excise duties and taxes and customs and import duties yield 
smaller but still substantial amounts of revenue. The largest item of expen- 
diture of the Government of Canada in 1966 was for social welfare, followed 
closely by expenditure on defence. Debt charges was the third largest item. 

Revenue, expenditure and the net debt of the Government of Canada 
reached all-time highs in the year ended Mar. 31, 1967. The net debt surpassed 
the previous record of $15,543,447,865 attained at Mar. 31, 1966 by slightly 
more than $420,000,000. In 1939 the net debt amounted to 60 p.c. of the gross 
national product; by 1946 it had risen to 113 p.c. but by the end of March 
1967 it had declined to about 27 p.c. The outstanding unmatured funded 
debt (debentures and treasury bills) of the Federal Government at the end 
of March 1967 totalled over $19,940,000,000, about 98 p.c. of which was pay- 
able in Canada and the remainder in New York. 


Net General Revenue and Expenditure of the Federal Government, 
Year Ended March 31, 1966! 


Source Revenue Function Expenditure 
$'000 $’000 
Taxes— Defence services and mutual aid. . 1,571,539 
Income— Veterans’ pensions and benefits... 372,160 
Corporationsiaets: See 1,758,870 General government........... 339,535 
Individual 2 637,356 Protection of persons and property 163,067 
; rag aat ne Te : ‘ Transportation and communica- 
Withholding—on interest, etc., tionsas ic aaeee hae ae 598,407 
going abroad..........- 170,019) |Health: ncn 2. os es eee 481,185 
General salés os. 6250 e000 1917-215" |e Socialiweltaresierct-c-jertie ener snare 1,891,283 
Excise Duties and Taxes— Recreational and cultural services. 57,733 
Alcoholic beverages........ 264,097 so eps Oe? ime ae ++ 296,445 
atural resources and primary in- 
ee Bo ia Cat. 420,236 || "dustries fa eee eee 443,940 
Otheta im tice: eee oe 52,076 | trade and industrial development.. 88,670 
Customs import duties........ 685,519 | National Capital area planning and 
Estate taxes watiiacdts wie es 108,353 development. .........+..6- 29,699 
Other seco ts sare ets les 161 | Debt charges (excluding debt re- 
ESRaER Sosa tirement) sso otis pects cheno 897,030 
Total Taxes ee ee er 8,01 7,902 Payments to government enter- 
Privileges, licences and permits... 38,622 PriS€S. 6... eee ee eee ee eee eee 162,743 


108,215 Payments to provincial and muni- 


Sales and services............. ‘ , 
cipal governments: 


Fines and penalties a; Lao. e¥ ai ere eget 2,741 Federal- provincial fiscal arrange- 
Exchange fund profits.......... 63,001 MENTS ioe ee ae 352,003 
Receipts from government enter- Other? Ay csenw chee oheteneners tes 77,568 
ISOS ye aie fou. 5 a's Guerar s So ceaiens 156,541 International co-operation and as- 
Bullion and coinage........... 16,655 sistance sree eee eee e nse nes 126,410 
Postal services saree eee 276.060 |e Oot SINC tals ie ate saa a ae 301,453 
Othehassoecealan soe eres 282,356 
Othemrevenuere ewer se cece tet 14,993 
N d p 21 260 Non-expense and surplus payments 669 
on-revenue and surplus receipts. ; Total Nett GaneraitEnpende ——— a 
Total Net General Revenue.. 8,715,980 TUr@ 2 ei eects ike 8,533,895 


1Preliminary. 
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Federal-Provincial Tax Agreements. The increasing use by both the 
federal and the provincial governments of their rights in the field of direct 
taxation in the 1930s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some severe tax 
levies. Starting in 1941, a series of federal-provincial tax agreements were con- 
cluded to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. The duration of each 
agreement was normally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the participat- 
ing provinces undertook, in return for compensation, not to use or permit their 
municipalities to use certain of the direct taxes. Under the present arrange- 
ments, the federal income tax otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate 
tax otherwise payable in three provinces are abated by certain percentages to 
make room for provincial levies. 

The current arrangements became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and were 
originally scheduled to terminate on Mar. 31, 1967, but have been extended to 
Mar. 31, 1969. They amount to a partial federal withdrawal from the field of 
direct taxation and a re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The federal 
personal income tax otherwise payable on income earned in a province and 
on income received by a resident of a province is reduced by the following per- 
centages: 16 p.c. for 1962 income, 17 p.c. for 1963 income, 18 p.c. for 1964 in- 
come, 21 p.c. for 1965 income, 24 p.c. for 1966 income and 28 p.c. for 1967 and 
1968 income. The abatements in respect of income earned in Quebec or received 
by a resident of Quebec are 44 p.c. for 1965 income, 47 p.c. for 1966 income and 
50 p.c. for 1967 and 1968 income. Additional points of abatement in Quebec 
are to allow that province to collect revenue to pay for certain programs that 
are paid for in whole or in part by the Federal Government in other provinces. 
The Federal Government also reduces its rate of corporation income tax on 
taxable income of corporations earned in the provinces. The reduction was 9 p.c. 


Physical training at a Quebec rehabilitation centre. The federal- 
provincial vocational rehabilitation program costs cover medical, social 
and training assistance to disabled or other vocationally disadvantaged 
persons. Expenditures for this program totalled $2,050,000 in 1966-67. 


The Atlantic Provinces have many picturesque villages, such as Fogo 
on the north coast of Newfoundland, interesting to the tourist but where 
life may be difficult and unrewarding. The work of the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board is aimed at stimulating growth and activity in such areas by 
providing basic services and plans for development. 


of taxable income earned in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of taxable 


income earned in Quebec for the years from 1962 to 1967. The additional 1-p.c. 
reduction in respect of taxable income earned in the Province of Quebec for 


these years was to compensate for the additional tax levied by the province 
during this period on corporation income to provide grants to universities. 
These provincial grants replaced federal grants which in other provinces were 
paid to the universities by the Federal Government through the Canadian 
Universities Foundation. For 1967 and 1968, with the termination of direct 
federal financial assistance to universities, the abatement of the federal rate of 
corporation income tax is 10 p.c. of taxable income in all provinces. The Federal 
Government also abates the federal estate tax otherwise payable by 75 p.c. in 
respect of property situated in a province that levies its own death tax; currently 
only the estates of domiciliaries in British Columbia qualify for the full 
abatement. 

The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal 
withdrawal. The constitutional position of the provinces permits them un- 
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limited use of direct taxes for the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. 
However, in five provinces (Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta and British Columbia), the provincial rates of income tax do 
not exceed the federal abatement. 

As part of the 1962-69 fiscal arrangements, the Federal Government has 
entered into tax collection agreements under which it collects the provincial 
personal income taxes for all provinces except Quebec and the provincial 
corporation income taxes for all provinces except Ontario and Quebec. 


A new headquarters building for the Department of National Revenue 

is being added to the complex of government buildings located at 

Confederation Heights in south Ottawa. It will replace the offices now 
occupied on Sussex Street in the central part of the city. 


Federal-Provincial Programs. During the past decade there has been a 
rapid increase in federal expenditures on joint federal-provincial programs 
which may take the form of financial assistance to a provincial program, the 
assumption of responsibility for part of a provincial project, or the administra- 
tion of a program to which the province contributes financially. 

The first category, called conditional grant programs, is by far the most 
common; they include programs under which the Federal Government agrees 
to finance provincial programs under certain conditions. Various programs in 
the health and welfare fields are good examples. The National Health Grant 
Program makes federal grants available to the provinces for the developing 
and strengthening of public health and hospital services. Under the Old Age 
Assistance Program, the Federal Government undertakes to share with a pro- 
vince the cost of assistance to persons aged 65 or over to the extent of 50 p.c. 
of a monthly sum of $75; the province bears the cost of administration and 
the remainder of the allowance. Under the Canada Assistance Plan, the federal 
share of the cost of welfare paid to recipients in need is 50 p.c.; the scale and 
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conditions of the assistance are determined by the province. Assistance to per- 
sons and their dependants who are unemployed and in need is provided by the 
province concerned, which is reimbursed to the extent of 50 p.c. by the Federal 
Government. Other joint welfare programs include allowances for blind 
persons, allowances for disabled persons, the fitness and amateur sport pro- 
gram, the national welfare grant program which is intended to help develop 
and strengthen welfare services through general and professional training and 
research, and the federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program. 


Joint programs in the second and third categories are not numerous and 
are generally of a public works type, such as the irrigation projects carried out 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


The Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA), supplemented 
by the Fund for Rural Development Act, complements and supplements exist- 
ing federal and provincial legislation in respect of renewable resources and 
rural social and economic development. The federal share of projects under- 
taken under this program is usually about 50 p.c. of total cost. This program 
arose out of the recognition of a national interest in achieving better land use, 
improving the viability of uneconomic farm units and improving employment 
and income opportunities in rural areas. During 1966-67, the Federal Govern- 
ment committed ARDA funds to the extent of $39,429,000, covering 371 projects. 


The Atlantic Development Board was established for somewhat the same 
purpose in relation to the Atlantic Provinces — to assist the four provinces, on 
a cost-sharing basis, with programs and projects aimed at stimulating the 
economic growth of that region. By March 31, 1967, projects costing an esti- 
mated $98,714,000 had been approved. 


Provincial Finance 


Net general revenue of provincial governments is estimated at $7,002,860,000 
in the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, and net general expenditures at $7,429,630,000, 
were 18.7 p.c. higher than the corresponding estimated expenditures for the 
preceding fiscal year. 


Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Year Ended March 31, 1968' 


Province Revenue Expenditure Province Revenue Expenditure 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 

NGld fete ie eae 166,500 206,980 Mane wees ame ne 291,640 281,800 
PLE Ue ee cer enw 33,120 34,230 Saskaz ve ates tenes 317,980 315,150 
SE Ae Atouscn Rachnie.a peor 214,780 249,640 Al tase ae cian ates 521,660 603,840 
NEB Serres seine 220,970 230,820 BiGe cae heer 659,340 630,500 
QUC Ree astols ok 2,307,400 2,462,130 Ric, Lipase oe 
Onto ees 2,269,470 2,414,540 Totals Soko sweeeae 7,002,860 7,429,630 
1 Estimated. 


Total tax revenue was estimated at $4,779,770,000 for the same fiscal year, 
an increase of $811,226,000 or 20.4 p.c. over the corresponding estimated figures 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1967. Higher revenue from the general sales tax and 
from individual income taxes are factors contributing to these higher estimates. 
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In Newfoundland the social security assessment was increased by one 
percentage point to 6 p.c. The gasoline tax was increased by one cent a gallon 
to 20 cents, effective Apr. 1, 1967. The tax on the taxable income of companies 
and corporations was increased from 10 p.c. to 11 p.c. 


In Quebec, effective Mar. 16, 1967, the retail sales tax was increased from 
6 p.c. to 8 p.c. The tax on telecommunications was also increased by 2 p.c. to 
8 p.c. Effective Apr. 15, 1967, the taxes on meals and hotel rooms were also 
increased by 2 p.c. to 8 p.c. Effective Jan. 1, 1967, Quebec adopted a change in 
income tax for persons with lower incomes. Single persons earning less than 
$2,000 and married persons with incomes below $4,000 are fully exempt from 
personal income tax. 


In Manitoba, effective June 1, 1967, a general sales tax of 5 p.c. was intro- 
duced. There are exemptions provided under this tax for prescription drugs, 
eye glasses, dentures, hearing aids, agriculture equipment and seeds, capital 
equipment for industry and other items. Effective May 1, 1967, the exemption 
for gasoline taxation was extended to cover its use in farm trucks. 


Analysis of Net General Revenue and Expenditure of 
Provincial Governments, Year Ended March 31, 1968 


Source Revenue Function Expenditure 
$'000 $'000 
Taxes— Transportation and communica- 

Income— TIONS Ai. sas eeacte erste aches 1,020,880 
Carporation vaciaystatstaae 605, 188s) eh ealthiivaawa gasses cue oe liOed AO 
BEV ACUIAN seer cuctlen setters xge'aie for 1,465,060 | Social welfare................. 499,740 

Sales— EduCcatlonsmtrace scious fehecte a: 2,184,730 

General................ 1,247,200 | Natural resources and primary in- 
Motor fuels andfueloils... 792,600 CUStieSm: Neer eta cose ay 341,680 
Ones crossarieusecasa.. 191,719) |\ Debt charges. (exclusive, of debt 
Succession duties......... 115,000 reatiroment)crk esse Lee oe 189,540 
Othenle.. a crornici ets. cuakeeds 373,007 | Contributions to municipalities 
Ee ee (unconditional) eyemisaem ern 231,560 
Total Taxes.............4. 4,779,710 | Other expenditure............ 809,860 


Government of Canada— 
Statutory subsidies.......... 31,747 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Ar- 
rangements Act: 


Total Net General Expendi- 
ture Exclusive of Debt Re- 
tirement (excluding the 
province of B.C.)........ 6,799,130 


Share of federal estate tax... 53,680 | Net General Expenditure of B.C. 
Equalization (including stabil- (functional breakdown not avail- 
ization)... .. eee eee G1.7,35850 sable) sic ene: oes eee 630,500 
Share of income tax on power edie Sie 
UICIIEIOS Se nye corshcke Zech chen 6,253 Total Net General Expenditure 
Compensation due to with- Exclusive of Debt Retirement 7,429,630 
drawal from joint programs. S560 
Post-secondary education ad- 
justment payment....... 97,709 
Unconditional contribution. . SIPZlO 
Total Governmentof Canada... 846,277 
Privileges, licences and permits.. 891,480 
BOE OFOUCS «, . coies sacs ki horse ss | OLA 
STOP TOVONUO... 5 oss veg ee ee 147,863 


Total Net General Revenue.. 7,002,860 
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In Quebec, effective April 1, 1967, a family allowance program became 
effective over and above the federal program. These allowances are payable for 
Quebec children from birth until their sixteenth birthday at the annual rate 
of $30 for the first child, $65 for the second, $105 for the third, $155 for the 
fourth, $215 for the fifth, $285 for the sixth, and an extra $70 for each child after 
the sixth. In addition, a $10 annual supplementary allowance is payable fox 
children aged 12 to 16 years inclusive. The $300 per child income tax exemp- 
tion was abolished as of July 1, 1967. There was no change in schooling 
allowances for children not eligible for family allowances and tax exemptions 
were maintained at $550 per child. 


Municipal Finance 

By authority of the British North America Act, 1867, municipal govern- 
ment in Canada is placed under the control of the provincial legislatures. Thus 
the powers of municipal governments are those given to them by the statutes of 
their respective provincial governments, except for the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories where some municipal powers have been assigned to certain locali- 
ties by the Federal Government and the territorial councils. 


The responsibilities delegated to municipalities, although varying from 
province to province, are largely those of raising revenue locally, of borrowing, 
and of providing the following services: roads and streets; sanitation; protec- 
tion to persons and property such as policing, fire fighting, courts and jails; 
certain health and welfare services; and some recreation and community 
services. In January 1967, the Government of New Brunswick resumed the 
responsibility for providing health and welfare services as well as the adminis- 
tration of justice and education in its municipalities although education at the 
elementary and secondary school level is still partially financed by application 
of a real property tax. In the other provinces, the municipalities are also res- 
ponsible for levying and collecting the local taxation for school purposes but 
exercise little or no control over school administration or finance. In most of 
Quebec and in some minor localities in some other provinces, the school 
authorities levy and collect local taxes. 


The major revenue source available to municipalities, yielding over two 
thirds of the total, is the real property tax. It is supplemented in varying degrees 
by taxation of personal property, business and other taxes, fines, licences and 
permits, public utility contributions and provincial grants and subsidies. 


The issuance of municipal debt is limited by provincial legislation or 
regulations. More and more, provincial governments are aiding municipalities 
and schools in their capital projects by various methods, such as outright 
grants, loans, sharing of debt charges and assumption of debt. 


For the calendar year 1964 gross current revenue of all municipal govern- 
ments in Canada amounted to approximately $2,545,836,000 and expenditure 
to $2,523,812,000. 


As at December 31, 1964, total direct debt less sinking funds of municipal 
governments, including activities carried on under their authority or by bodies 
which are co-existent with the municipalities, amounted to $6,050,061,000. 


Activity on the stock exchanges 
reflects the economic activity of 
the country. In 1967 stocks 
valued at $1,302,720,377 were 
traded on the Montreal Stock 
Exchange (top) and stocks 
valued at $3,521,312,476 onthe 
Toronto Stock Exchange. 


Capital Investment 


Capital expenditures in Canada are one of the most important measure- 
ments of economic activity in that they compromise about one quarter of the 
gross national product and represent dynamic elements of the Canadian 
economy. The building of new homes by individuals, new factories and office 
buildings by business, and new dams, roads, parks and bridges by governments, 
all represent an investment in assets which can be used for the production of 
goods and services for consumption. 
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Studies of capital expenditures in Canada were made late in 1966 and at 
mid-year in 1967. At those times estimates were compiled of non-residential 
construction, machinery and equipment. Estimates were also made of expected 
levels of outlays on new housing during 1966 and 1967. 

Capital expenditures were expected to reach a total of $15,520,000,000 in 
1967, an increase of 4 p.c. over the 1966 level. Outlays for construction and for 
machinery and equipment purchases were expected to be, respectively, 4 p.c. 
and almost 5 p.c. higher than in 1966. The 1967 program represents a levelling 
off in the sharp upward trend of capital spending which prevailed in the pre- 
ceding three years; however, the level of expenditures will remain high. 

Completion of this program is subject to certain business conditions such 
as possible work stoppages, changes in prices, cost of borrowing, and other 
circumstances which can influence the timing of the start of projects or the 
continuation of the original plans of additions, expansions or modernization 
of assets. 

Business investment in 1967 was expected to increase by about 3 p.c. with 
the largest upward adjustment occurring in the fuel and power industries. 
Capital spending by these industries was expected to exceed that of 1966 by 
$363,000,000 or by 19 p.c. These expanded programs cover petroleum and gas 
development, petroleum refining, pipelines and electric power. 

Spending for social capital facilities in Canada was expected to increase in 
1967 by about 6 p.c. Planned outlays by governments have been revised moder- 
ately upwards and were expected to increase by 5 p.c. from the 1966 level. 
Plans by institutions involved an increase of 15 p.c. above those in 1966 and 
outlays for schools were expected to be substantially above the 1966 level. 


Edmonton’s newest hotel, the 
Chateau Lacombe, was opened 
in 1967. 


The tar sands processing plant at Fort McMurray in northeastern 
Alberta began operations in the fall of 1967, producing 45,000 


bbl. of oil, 300 tons of elemental sulphur and 2,800 tons of coke 
daily from 110,000 tons of sand. 


Meat-packing has long been a major activity in Manitoba and 
still leads the manufacturing industries of the province in value 
of shipments. Three new plants have recently extended the 
production facilities of this large Winnipeg establishment. 


errs 
canenet = 
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Drilling for oiland gas is an expensive business but the result may be well 

worth the exploratory expenditure. Here an oil-drilling platform is being 

towed to a location off the coast of Vancouver Island where drilling 

began in 1967 after extensive marine seismic work had been carried out 
at the site. 


Estimates for 1967 provided for a house-building program at a cost totalling 
$2,260,000,000, nearly 4 p.c. greater than that of the previous year. 


Private and Public Capital Expenditures, by Sector, 1963-67 


Sector 1963 1964 1965 1966! 1967! 
$'000,000 

Business Capital (excluding housing)..... 5,463 6,617 7,937 9,392 9,656 
Agriculture and food industries. ......... 950 1,042 1,160 1,256 322 
Resource based forest and mineral industries 744 1,010 1,179 1,636 1,474 
Secondary and construction industries... . 823 1,197 1,536 1,707 1,580 
Fuel and power (including distribution).... 1,128 Ups Ps 1,609 1,934 2,297 
Trade, finance and commercial services... 917 1,042 1,269 1,462 1,471 
Transportation, storage and communication 901 1,003 1,184 1,397 deme 
Housing and Social Capital............. 3,930 4,327 4,928 5,505 5,864 
HOUSING ma an-cis nce ee eh ee 1,713 2,028 2ASS 2,181 2,260 
institutionabservic@S.. .....<.<s<renee + ate 873 771 Oj 1,186 1,358 
Government departments and water works. 1,344 1,528 1,783 2,138 2,246 
Total Capital Expenditures............. 9,393 10,944 12,865 14,897 15,520 


1Subject to revision. 
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Housing. A noticeable decline in new housing starts at a time when Canadian 
housing needs showed a marked increase characterized the year 1966. However, 
major changes in policy and legislation made late in the year resulted in an 
upturn in mortgage lending and housing starts in the first quarter of 1967. 

During this period there was a significant growth in the provision of hous- 
ing for the poor, the elderly, for students, and in urban renewal programs. 
In 1966, investment in Canada’s low-rental-housing program rose to about 
$95,000,000 from approximately $54,000,000 in 1965; loans for student residences 
approached $50,000,000 compared with $24,000,000 in the previous year; and 
contributions to urban renewal projects advanced to $16,000,000 from $4,000,000. 

The decline in housing starts, to 134,474 units in 1966 from 166,565 in 1965, 
foreshadowed a low rate of completions for 1967 although requirements had 
been estimated at close to 170,000 dwellings by the Economic Council of Canada. 

To help meet the need, major policy changes were made in November 1966. 
These included the introduction of NHA loans for existing housing and the 
provision of a formula by which the maximum National Housing Act interest 
rate is adjusted, on a quarterly basis, as other interest rates change. A third 
major policy change, contained in the amendments to the Bank Act passed by 
Parliament in 1967, allows banks to make NHA mortgage loans at whatever 
interest rate is prescribed under the Housing Act and admits the banks to the 
conventional mortgage-lending field. 

Since Mar. 31, 1967, the NHA interest rate has been reviewed quarterly 
and adjusted up or down to the nearest one quarter of | p.c. to hold the NHA 
interest rate 1.5 p.c. above the average yield on long-term Government of 
Canada bonds. The objective of the legislation extending NHA loans into the 
existing housing market was to remove an inequality — the greater difficulty 


A large chemical complex near Edmonton which produces basic 

industrial chemicals, some of which are further processed in its own 

plants to become cellulose acetate, acetate films, yarns and fibres, 

fabrics and carpets. The chemical and chemical products industry has 

progressed very rapidly in Alberta and the annual value of its shipments 
is now second only to that of the food and beverage industries. 
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lower income families have in obtaining mortgage loans for home-ownership 
compared with higher income families. It also encourages the repair and im- 
provement of older properties. 

By the end of March 1967, the effects of these changes were beginning to 
show. Three times as many NHA loan applications had been made in the first 
quarter as in the same period the year before. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
housing starts also increased and as spring building reached its peak it was 
expected that an annual rate of more than 170,000 units would be achieved. 

Urban areas in all regions of the country were affected by the 1966 slack- 
ening in residential construction. Much of the decrease was in apartments and 
other multiple-type dwellings while starts of single-detached units showed 
only a moderate decline from 1965. Even the record number of buildings 
completed in 1966, resulting from the high rate of starts in 1964 and 1965, 
was insufficient to meet the increasing demand for new housing. Vacancies in 
apartments were reduced in all parts of the country, inventories of newly 
completed unoccupied houses were down from the levels of preceding years, 
and the demand for the available housing was mounting. 

Altogether, in 1966 starts of single-detached, semi-detached and duplex 
houses (77,923) were down 6.5 p-c. from the 83,365 started in 1965. Starts of 
apartments and row dwellings dropped to 56,551 units, 32 p.c. below the 1965 
figure of 83,200. The number of dwellings completed (162,192 units) was signi- 
ficantly higher than the 153,037 in 1965, while dwellings under construction at 
the end of 1966 fell to 88,621 units compared with 119,854 at the end of 1965. 


Row housing built in Saint John, N.B., as part of the city’s urban redevelopment 
program. Federal grants and loans are available to assist provinces and municipalities 
with such urban renewal projects. 
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This activity in terms of the value of residential work during 1966 
amounted to $2,200,000,000, which was relatively unchanged from the previous 
year. The decline in starts reflected a reduction in private mortgage lending 
by the principal mortgage lending institutions of the country. This, in turn, 
reflected the high demand for capital resources exerted by the other sectors of 
the economy. 

The number of dwellings financed during 1966 under the National Hous- 
ing Act declined 6.9 p.c. to 51,029 from 54,842 in 1965. Of this total, activity by 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation accounted for 38,591 units (up 
25.8 p.c. from the 1965 total of 30,670) more than one quarter of the total hous- 
ing program for 1966. Approved NHA lenders made loans for 12,438 units or 
48.5 p.c. less than the 24,172 financed in 1965. Dwellings financed from other 
sources dropped to 83,445 units — 25.3 p.c. fewer than the 111,723 units started 
in 1965. 

The average price of NHA-financed houses purchased in 1966, including 
many that were started in the previous year, was $17,945. Most of the houses 
(72 p.c.) were bungalows; four out of five had three bedrooms and the re- 
mainder had four or more. 

Housing costs increased significantly in 1966. While the index of prices 
of residential building materials rose by only 1.8 p.c. from 1965 to 1966, the 
index of wage rates for building labour went up by 7.9 p.c. over the same period. 
As a result the combined cost index for residential building moved up by 4.8 p.c. 
Land cost climbed more sharply than did construction costs in 1966 as in most 
preceding years. Estimated costs of lots for houses financed under NHA aver- 
aged $3,480 in 1966, a rise of 12.4 p.c. over the previous year. Increases in land 
and construction costs, together with a small increase in the average size of 
houses, resulted in a total estimated average cost of $19,293 for NHA-financed 
houses in 1966. 

Other amendments to the NHA were approved in 1966. One increased the 
ratio of loan to lending value (from 85 p.c. to 90 p.c.) for NHA-financed rental 
housing projects. Another extended to Mar. 31, 1970, the period within which 
the construction of a sewage treatment project may be completed if the muni- 
cipality is to be forgiven payment of part of the loan and accrued interest. 
Much has been done under the latter section of the NHA to alleviate water 
and soil pollution. Since 1960 CMHC has made available more than $200,000,000 
in loans to municipalities in every province in a major effort to encourage 
conservation and to combat the health hazard caused by pollution. 

Another 1966 amendment not only increased the funds available for 
student housing at universities but also broadened the coverage. Loans can 
now be made under the NHA for projects to house students at vocational and 
technical schools, training hospitals and schools for special groups of handi- 
capped persons, such as the blind. Since the NHA was amended six years ago 
to provide loans for university housing projects, accommodation for more than 
33,000 students has been provided on or near campuses throughout Canada. 

A further legislative change increased the amount of all loans that may 
be insured under the NHA and also increased the funds available for direct 
lending by the Corporation for a variety of purposes, including new and exist- 
ing housing. 
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Fiberglass insulation is attached to the roof of a pre-fabricated house 
unit. An Alberta company specializes in the supply of made-to-order 
transportable encampments and temporary townsites that can accom- 
modate and service several hundred people at construction and 
exploration sites. They can be rapidly shipped to any part of the globe. 


Another important development during 1966 was the announcement that 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was assisting the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development in a program designed to familiarize 
Canada’s Eskimo population with the management and operation of modern 
housing. An NHA grant will assist in meeting its cost for more than one year. 
The program, to be carried out in three phases, covers the basic principles of 
rental housing, the use and maintenance of household equipment, and instruc- 
tion aimed at lowering management costs by teaching Eskimos to administer 
the housing through their own elected representatives. 

Under Part V of the National Housing Act, CMHC may sponsor research on 
housing conditions and methods of house construction, assist in community 
planning, make educational grants, and sponsor studies of housing design. 
During 1966 CMHC spent close to $2,000,000 for these purposes both on its own 
account and through arrangements with other agencies. Among the organiza- 
tions receiving such grants were the Canadian Housing Design Council, the 
Community Planning Association of Canada, the Ontario Research Foundation, 
the National House Builders Association, The Canadian Council on Urban and 
Regional Research, the Quebec Welfare Council, and the Division of Building 
Research of the National Research Council. 

Individuals received assistance through a program of fellowships, bur- 
saries and travel scholarships. These are awarded to students in various fields 
associated with housing development and town planning. Research studies are 
also carried out through direct grants to universities for specific projects. 
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Manufacturing 


Manufacturing industries account for about one out of every four employed 
persons in Canada and for approximately the same proportion of the total 
production of goods and services in the country. They contributed almost one 
third of the over-all 1965 to 1966 increase in production of goods and services, 
adjusted to remove the effect of price changes. They process, to some degree, 
almost two thirds of all Canadian products exported. 

In 1966, 24 p.c. of all employed persons, including the self-employed, 
worked in the manufacturing industries. If only wage and salary earners are 
counted (thus excluding most farmers and many small businessmen), the pro- 
portion rises to 28 p.c.; however, 32 p.c. of all male wage and salary earners 
worked in the manufacturing industries in 1966. 

Manufacturing industries contributed 26 p.c. of the gross domestic product 
at factor cost in 1966, a proportion that has remained fairly static for several 
years. The manufacturing industries paid 28 p.c. of all wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income, and received 27 p.c. of ali investment income in 
1966 (as defined for purposes of the national accounts). This last percentage 
balances out the effect of their small share in non-corporate investment income 
and their great share of corporation profits — 45 p.c. in 1966. The manufactur- 
ing industries were responsible for 28 p.c. of business gross fixed capital forma- 
tion in 1966, if new residential construction is excluded. 


Diesel locomotives under construction at London, Ont., for use on 

Canadian railways. Since the changeover from steam to diesel power 

was completed in the 1950s, the number of diesels in service has not 

changed greatly but a continuing program of power up-grading is 
followed by the railway companies. 
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The volume of production in the manufacturing industries (that is, real 
domestic product originating in manufacturing) rose 7.4 p.c. in 1966, compared 
with an increase of 8.6 p.c. in 1965 and 9.3 p.c. in 1964. There was an appre- 
ciable slowing of the rate of expansion of production in the durable manufac- 
turing industries, where output increased only 7.6 p.c. over that of 1965 
compared with an increase of 11.5 p.c. during the previous year. Production 
increased 7.3 p.c. in the non-durable manufacturing industries in 1966, com- 
pared with the 1965 increase of 6.1 p.c. 

Some highlights of developments in various major industry groups in 1966 
are given below, with the groups arranged in descending order of percentage 
increase in the volume of output over that of 1965. Pending introduction of the 
revised standard industrial classification in these indexes, these groups differ 
somewhat from those used in the annual census of manufactures (see p. 164). 

Electrical apparatus and supplies — up 15.5 p.c., as a result of increases 

in sales to utilities and other industries engaged in capital investment 

programs and to consumers. 

Miscellaneous manufactures —up 10.2 p.c., continuing the trend of 

this group, which increased more rapidly than any other over the 

1946-65 period. 

Transportation equipment —up 9.5 p.c., chiefly as a result of in- 

creased production of motor vehicles and parts and of aircraft and 

parts. Although Canadian dealers sold slightly fewer passenger cars, 
automotive exports increased sharply influenced by the Canada—United 

Agreement on Automotive Products signed in 1965. 

Chemical and allied products — up 9.5 p.c., reflecting increased capac- 

ity and increased demand from a wide variety of users. 

Paper products — up 9.0 p.c., mostly as a result of higher exports of 

newsprint and wood pulp to the United States. Per capita consumption 

of newsprint was higher in both the United States and Canada in 1966 

than in 1965 and Canadian newsprint filled a slightly larger portion of 

the United States market. 

Rubber products — up 8.9 p.c., partly reflecting an increased demand 

for industrial rubber products. Shipments of tires to manufacturers 

dropped slightly. 

Products of petroleum and coal — up 7.4 p.c., partly reflecting the in- 

crease in the number of motor vehicles registered in 1966. 

Printing, publishing and allied industries — up 7.3 p.c., based on higher 

expenditures on advertising and a greater demand for commercial 

printing. 

Foods and beverages — up 6.1 p.c., reflecting only a nominal increase in 

slaughtering and meat-packing production but substantial increases in 

such industries as carbonated beverages, distilleries and canning and 
processing. 

Tobacco. and tobacco products — up 6.0 p.c., associated with a 7.6-p.c. 

increase in the number of cigarettes released for consumption. 

Iron and steel products — up 5.9 p.c., as a result of an 11.0-p.c. increase 

in the output of machinery and an increase of only 1.5 p.c. in the out- 

put of primary iron and steel. The strength of the machinery industry 
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was accompanied by a 13.6-p.c. rise in the volume of its fixed capital 

investment in the form of machinery. Domestic and export demand for 

farm machinery both increased. 

Textile products — up 5.7 p.c., principally because of a 12.6-p.c. increase 

in output by the synthetic textiles and silk industry, capacity of which 

has expanded substantially in recent years. 

Non-ferrous metal products —up 4.7 p.c., which was more than the 

1956-65 average rate of growth but reflected a rise of only 1.6 p.c. in 

the output of the smelting and refining industry, which was affected 

by a work stoppage. 

Clothing — up 4.7 p.c. 

Wood products — up 4.1 p.c., reflecting a 2.5-p.c. increase in sawmill 

and planing mill output, which may have been influenced by a decline 

in Canadian and United States residential construction, and an increase 

of 8.9 p.c. in furniture output. 

Non-metallic mineral products — up 3.3 p.c.; cement production rose 

substantially but the concrete products industry showed a relatively 

small increase. 

Leather products — up 2.0 p.c., compared with a small decrease the 

year before. 

Regularly published external trade figures are not broken down by par- 
ticular industries originating or receiving shipments. However, domestic exports 
of fabricated materials and of end products are roughly equivalent to exports 
of the products of the manufacturing industries. These two classes of exports 


The Japanese factory at Point Edward, Cape Breton Island, is the second automobile 

assembly plant to be built by overseas interests in Nova Scotia within the past two 

years. The Swedish factory at Halifax was the first to be attracted by the industrial 
climate of that province. 
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“Twin Otter” aircraft under construction at Downsview, Ont. This twin 

turbo prop transport with seating for 19 passengers is widely used in 

Canada and elsewhere for short-haul passenger and cargo traffic. It has 

the advantage of being able to perform from short or semi-prepared 
runways where other aircraft cannot operate. 


totalled $6,672,000,000 in 1966, an increase of 20.7 p.c. over those of 1965 and 
about 66 p.c. of all domestic exports in 1966. Exports of fabricated materials rose 
7.5 p.c. over such materials in 1965, while those of end products rose 52.8: pc 
End products exports amounted to $2,455,000,000 in 1966 compared with only 
$706,000,000 in 1961. 

Net profits before taxes were 5.6 p.c. of sales among corporations classified 
as manufacturing industries in 1966, compared with 6.3 p.c. in 1965. 


Census of Manufactures. The census of manufactures for 1965 recorded 
33,310 manufacturing establishments in Canada with 1,570,298 employees, 5.3 
p.c. more than the year before. Of these employees, 71.1 p.c. were production 
and related workers engaged in actual manufacturing activity; the remainder 
were engaged in office, administrative, sales and distribution, or other support- 
ing work. 

The manufacturing industries’ shipments of goods of their own manu- 
facture increased by 9.8 p.c. in 1965 over 1964, reaching a record figure of 
$33,889,000,000. Preliminary 1966 and 1967 totals of $36,709,000,000 and 
$37,474,300,000, respectively, indicate a continued upward trend. 

Increased domestic sales of Canadian-made automobiles and the signing 
in early 1965 of the Canada—United States Agreement on Automotive Products 
both helped vehicle makers to become Canada’s leading manufacturers, in 
terms of shipments of goods of their own manufacture. These shipments were 
valued at $2,120,000,000 in 1965, an increase of 26.3 p.c. over 1964, when they 
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held second place following those of the pulp and paper industry. Pulp and 
paper mills’ shipments of goods of their own manufacture also passed the 
$2,000,000,000 mark for the first time in 1965, reaching $2,104,000,000, a figure 
6.1 p.c. above that attained in 1964. Thus, for the first time Canada had two 
individual industries with shipments of more than $2,000,000,000. 


Petroleum refining recorded the third largest shipments in 1965, 
$1,384,000,000, or 0.9 p.c. more than in 1964 and the two other industries with 
shipments of more than $1,000,000,000 were slaughtering and meat packing 
plants ($1,352,000,000, up 12.9 p.c.) and iron and steel mills ($1,232,000,000, up 
IZ p:c.). 


Pulp and paper mills remained the leading industry in 1965 in terms of 
total employees which numbered 69,897, an increase of 3.2 p.c. over 1964. 
Second to fourth in this comparison were: sawmills and planing mills. with 
50,848 employees, up 1 p.c.; iron and steel mills 44,274, up 6.7 p.c.; miscel- 
laneous machinery and equipment manufacturers with 43,956, up 11.6 p.c.; and 
commercial printing with 35,264, up 5.1 p.c. 


Manufacturing Statistics, Selected Years, 1917 to 1966 


3 Value of 
Salaries Value P 

Year Employees and Added by Shipments of 

, Wages M Fact Goods of own 

g SALES Uh, Manufacture’ 

No. $'000 $'000 $'000 

UGTA olaozetonacr eee 606,523 497,802 TEZSioZ 2,820,811 
TKOPAO). 3 Gace ee eee ees 598,893 717,494 1,621,273 3,706,545 
ODOM sc were 666,531 WHT PAN 1,755,387 3,883,446 
MO SOREN. 1c het neten 468,658 436,248 919,671 1,954,076 
USER) 6 eoiedtoeatre kas 658,114 737,811 1,531,052 3,474,784 
UO 4 Ate ohn ctoaektee Ate 1,222,882 2,029,621 4,015,776 9,073,693 
194 Ome wr okie; patter AeA 207 2,591,891 5,330,566 12,479,593 
POSS aE ete. oda enim ies 1,327,451 3,957,018 7,993,069 17,785,417 
OD Ames a 3. ene epee 1,267,966 3,896,688 7,902,124 17,554,528 
USNS otc oe ace 1,298,461 4,142,410 8,753,450 19,513,934 
OS Gite cn Mec set seins 1,353,020 4,570,692 9,605,425 21,636,749 
(clayey Sere eee 1,340,948 4,778,040 - 21,452,343 
OOS MERE sole Meche ines 1,272,686 4,758,614 9,454,954 21,434,815 
OD OMENS ws cae dice wi ahaneets 1,287,810 5,030,132 10,154,277 22,830,836 
OG OMWNI cine as oe ks 1,275,476 5,150,503 10,380,148 23,279,804 
MO Oibsarens sih te Ne seers 1,352,605 5,701,651 10,434,832 23,438,956 
TO Dans aetoiees fc vay a rahetchostaits tts 1,389,516 6,096,174 11,429,644 25,790,087 
MIOSHMARE ican omaeece 1,425,440 6,495,289 12,272,734 28,014,888 
US ey ty 5 Steere ese 1,491,257 7,080,939 13,535,991 30,856,099 
(| S1SS rece eeeeaine Ee eRe: 1,570,298 7,822,919 14,927,753 33,889,425 

OOO Mr woes cote e es 1,618,5002 8,445,0003 16,152,0004 36,709,0005 


‘Before 1953, data represent gross value of production. 2Based on current data as 
published in “Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry”. 3Based on current 
data on average earnings in manufacturing. 4Estimated on the basis of the ratio of ‘value 
added by manufacture” to ‘‘value of shipments of goods of own manufacture” in earlier years. 

5Based on the monthly survey of shipments by manufacturers. 
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Ontario and Quebec together accounted for 81.6 p.c. of value added by 
manufacturing in 1965 — Ontario’s contribution was 52.8 p.c. and Quebec’s 28.8 
p.c. The Prairie Provinces accounted for 6.6 p.c., British Columbia for 8.4 p.c., 
and the Atlantic Provinces for 3.4 p.c. 

The average annual earnings of all employees in the manufacturing in- 
dustries amounted to $4,982 in 1965, 4.9 p.c. more than in the previous year. 
The average hourly earnings of production workers in these industries were 
$2.10, compared with $1.99 in 1964. 

Summary statistics on the manufacturing industries for the different prov- 
inces and for the groups into which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are divided are shown in the following table. 


Manufacturing Statistics, by Province and Industry Group, 1965 


Salaries Value Nee 
Province and Total Shipments of 
Group Employees and Added by Goods of Own 
Wages Manufacture pjanufacture 
No. $'000 $'000 $'000 
Province 
Newfoundland. . 10,463 42,516 82,407 174,532 
Prince Edward Island. . 5 Bae 2,197 6,617 12,724 43,076 
Noval Scotian ence cr cairns cle 32,100 127,558 222,662 563,155 
NEWEBIUDSWIC Kose rrteetstelitc sierstciere kere ZOOS 99,771 196,237 512,705 
Guebecte. 2 cs ee 499,177 2298160" 4/3053 (oe g.coe! 82 
Ontariowmnen cee re ee eels ter ve ._ 774,428 4,100,212 7,881,825 17,675,865 
Manitobacrernckiin care a aitel ar aiecr: : 46,368 199,059 364,275 913,357 
Saskatche wallace ete ckstcisens 14,960 69,840 138,692 421,452 
Al bertancurs cae asta chet s tonaiists co akaenete 45,455 217,634 475,343 1,283,301 
British Columbia. ms 119,836 660,100 1,246,866 2,806,165 
Yukon and Northwest Territories set 162 869 poo 3,637 
Canada... . 1,570,299 7,822,925 14,927,763 33,889,425 
ie gaat gS SS foe ot satel Sie SES 
Industry Group 
Food and beverage industries...... 220,700 971,700 2,189,443 6,428,799 
Tobacco products industries....... 10,253 50,806 158,376 379,772 
RubbemindustricSmasee tsar re 26,206 134,151 247,429 474,489 
EeathenindustricSse scents iene 32,585 109,806 167,491 343,055 
Textile industries... 76,676 315,082 558,403 1,276,657 
aniating) TWilSs > oanscccdonencnouo0e c 24,070 78,661 134,871 308,890 
Clothing industries................. 98,659 321,730 495,411 1,063,401 
Wood industries. . ; TE 91,589 398,939 655,177 1,487,600 
Furniture and fixture industries Bios an 40,374 164,112 267,327 525,213 
Paper and allied industries. . 110,180 634,425 1,347,426 2,881,996 
Printing, publishing and allied 
Ti USMESs occ bewaomodoueeoo0ngat 78,737 422,225 134 130ml OSo.229 
Primary metal industries......... 107,504 651,267 1,332,922 2,854,069 
Metal fabricating industries (except 
machinery and transportation equip- 
MeMmtMGUStHICS)icnae eertsenetcrettnen rer. 133,992 691,525 1,228,592 2,466,811 
Machinery industries (except electrical 
MACHINGLY) secs sre ort Serass yr eve ee 70,683 399,342 632,101 1,235,388 
Transportation equipment industries. . 135,481 830,251 1,455,911 3,864,971 
Electrical products industries........ 113,463 584,665 962,655 1,902,539 
Non-metallic mineral products 
ive OKs wo ope eooucoamadaanoase c 51,218 268,819 580,154 1,037,982 
Petroleum and coal products industries 14,330 102,825 265,288 1,430,572 
Chemical and chemical products 
IncURGiGSssnapcoccn ad wosdnoeGoor . 70,975 412,402 1,035,483 1,973,320 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Tire WAUeSe soo cotnmadene oclieneditineld 62,624 280,194 478,572 868,672 
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nt supermarkets carrying a wide variety 

‘oods and other household goods now 

st within easy reach of most urban 

dents. Sales by grocery and combination 

‘es amounted to over $5,200,000,000 
in 1967. 


Domestic Trade 


Distribution has been defined as the performance of business activities 
that direct the flow of goods and services from producer to consumer or user. 
The distribution system therefore involves a complex set of interrelated activi- 
ties such as buying, selling, storage, grading and standardization, market re- 
search, transportation, and so on. These activities are performed by a vast 
network of firms linking producers to consumers. Although retail and 
wholesale firms are the most important links in the distributional chain, many 
of the functions previously performed by such firms have gradually been trans- 
ferred to manufacturers and specialized facilitating agencies. For example, 
advertising agencies, market research houses, management consulting firms, 
as well as banks, railways and insurance companies, all facilitate the move- 
ment of goods from producer to consumer. Manufacturers engage in such 
varied activities as selling, advertising, packaging and wholesaling. 

A number of significant changes have occurred in retailing during the past 
several years. Structurally, the continuing growth in the number of shopping 
centres, the emergence of the discount department store in the early 1960s and 
the increasing importance of the voluntary chain movement are, perhaps, the 
outstanding trends. Of somewhat lesser importance but significant in the long 
run is the growing consumer acceptance of automatic merchandise vending. 

In 1965, there were 386 shopping centres in Canada, located, for the 
most part, in suburban metropolitan areas. These centres accounted for 
$1,865,000,000 or approximately 9 p.c. of total retail trade. There is every in- 
dication that shopping centres will continue to absorb an increasingly larger 
share of the retail trade market. 

By 1966, discount department stores had become an important element in 
the retailing universe. Their sales approached the $350,000,000 level, which 
was approximately 1.8 p.c. of total retail trade. Total sales for 1967 were 
$429,816,343, a remarkable increase of 24.3 p.c. During the past few years many 
discount department store outlets have been upgraded both structurally and 
in commodity composition and now resemble closely those outlets operated 
by the more traditional department stores. 

A recent development in the field of merchandising — one which is possibly 
of greater significance than the structural changes noted earlier — is the in- 
creased use of scientific techniques for management decision-making, such as 
Operations research, electronic computers and centralized data-processing 


The processing and packaging of fluid milk is a fully automated 
process conducted under sterile, government-inspected 
conditions. 


centres. Shortening the time-lag between shifts in consumer preferences and 
management decision-making, through the use of such techniques, will ma- 
terially increase the flow of goods from producer to consumer and thereby raise 
the level of productivity in merchandising. 


Estimates of Wholesale Sales, 1963-66 


Kind of Business 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$'000,000 

Fresh fruits and vegetables........ YN 72 347.8 359.6 372.0 
Groceries and food specialties....... 1,981.9 2,092.2 2,258.0 2,416.6 
Meat and dairy products........... 178.5 190.0 Deed 249.5 
Clothing and furnishings. .......... 104.8 lds 115.6 118.1 
FootWealiecichiri se beni 42.0 43.7 45.8 48.0 
Other textile and clothing accessories Zier, 228.1 236.3 235.4 
CoalranGicokeamereianrm crete 151.5 154.7 157.6 136.3 
Drugs and drug sundries..........- 259.5 286.4 308.6 344.4 
Newsprint, paper and paper products. 334.9 371.0 387.7 438.6 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks 808.8 828.1 881.8 951.0 
Automotive parts and accessories... 455.3 460.4 486.1 524.4 
Commercial, institutional and service 

equipment and supplies.........- 142.4 149.7 161.9 192.8 
Electrical wiring supplies, construction 

materials, apparatus and equipment. 185.4 225.4 258.6 308.7 
Other construction materials and sup- 

plies, including lumber........... 838.1 Chad! 982.2 1,081.5 
Farmiumachimervieciceiteicresiateicists Bas 82.6 100.4 112.8 2720 
Hardware sce asciocre:isisise scichenster oer 358.3 391.0 390.4 416.5 
Household electrical appliances..... 212.4 232.5 PUTA 321.9 
Industrial and transportation equip- 

Ment Andis PDS acmenenstetne tenet 825.2 972.6 1,144.8 1,284.7 
AlltothenttadeS seer re etonl tare 2,700.0 ZrO Nes 3,488.9 3,423.6 


Totalesccc case een a 10,194.5 11,028.5 12,275.2 12,991.3 
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Retail Store Sales by Province and Kind of Business, 1964-66 


- Sal Percentage 
Province and ales Change 
Kind of Business ——— 
1964 1965 1966 1965-66 
$'000,000 
Province 

Atlantics3nrovinGeS wearin Tweets 1,602.0 EOFS 1,798.8 ao - 
OQUCDEC Meni Mrgicr: a arlene 5,108.2 5,409.7 5,708.4 ap tals 
ONtanO eoeteksrae etova gsieuscbe aes 7,299.4 7,950.5 8.437.4 + 6.1 
Manitobaticmes. pence an ee at 887.3 924.9 1,005.1 + 8.7 
Saskatchewan prstomaicuce ae ue Sl a7/ 968.4 UL OVASES ap Leye/ 
AI Dertantetartursrdstere Scere cca, cretaeoens 150257 1,600.4 1 SoH! + 8.5 
British Columbia (incl. Territories)... 2,039.6 2,240.6 2,398.8 ar TAs 

Otalssasmeetee. chat met 19,350.9 20,801.8 22,107.7 + 6.3 

Type of Business 

Grocery and combination stores... . 4,356.0 4,621.0 4,917.7 am (ope! 
Other food and beverage stores.... WANTS 738.4 795.8 ae Tats: 
Department:storesmes +. sees 1,923.5 2/052.5 2,200.8 ae 
Generalistores? 6 6 tee aldo Gee catevene 670.5 716.8 770.4 ap 7 
Wanle ly StOleSs amiciaca hermione a teettees 462.9 52310 597.6 +14.2 
Motor vehicle dealers........... 3,378.8 3,859.4 3,915.1 ar thee 
Garages and service stations...... 1,788.2 1,858.8 1,974.0 One. 
Nien clothingistoreszu. semen 314.8 Bo2-9 343.7 StS. 
Women’s clothing stores......... 363.3 383.3 409.4 + 6.8 
Family clothing stores........... 268.7 286.8 302.4 +1 5.4 
SHOCIStOeS Serna ares cer or ciiere Gs 226.4 23225 250.3 a sd 
Flardwarerstores.. a0 sides «cisterns 328.4 355.6 387.4 ap LS 
Furniture, radio and appliance stores 643.3 686.6 747.0 + 8.8 
Rurelidealersiacrc ie terlesca hie tee 356.6 386.3 392.7 ap 
WU QESTOTESH. .mn shoaesa icicle eiemee sce 53/26 563.1 614.7 se 2 
Jewellery Stores s.cc gi seu oe es 180.1 192.0 201.6 aP be0, 
PX HORN er: SCONES atcesu teresa e ewe ucucre 2,834.2 3,012.3 3,287.0 ap @) 


Cobs of golden corn, received in large bins from the husker, are 
graded and placed on racks in preparation for freezing and 
packaging. Frozen vegetables from this British Columbia plant 
are distributed to supermarkets and grocery stores across the 
country. 
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Shopping centres, like this busy mart, owe much of their popularity to 
the availability of ample parking space. 


Shopping Centre Statistics, 1965 


Centres Centres 
with with 
Item Five or more Item Five or more 
Stores Stores 
Centres..... bee Biapsteraoe No. 386 |Sales—concluded 
Men’s clothing stores..... $'000 35,586 
Rea aa Rene es FG No. 5,349 : : 
a 2 Family clothing stores..... Z 22,980 
eee. ees nen pee $'000 Ubaarce! Women’s clothing stores...” 68,224 
MOG DENSE INE sees eie ober ' Shoe stores emerson) oo 38,883 
Chain (incl. department Hardware stores......... 4 Sloe 
department stores)... ‘ 1,525,918 : : 
Furniture, appliance and 
Grocery and di Es 71.998 
combination stores... $000 711,259 LOCC! BtOU SS gore) seaa: E r 
Allotherfood stores... ” 30,743 | Restaurants.........-..-. 33,469 
Department stores..... Si 424,725 | Drug stores............-- 73,640 
Variety stores........ x 147,149 | Jewellerystores.......... 14,477 
Garages and service stations” 14,482 | Miscellaneous............ 7 195,987 


See ee ee 


Consumer Credit 


Credit has become an integral part of the distribution of goods and services 
and of the buying habits of a large percentage of Canadians. The extension of 
credit to consumers, even as the extension of credit to businessmen, is the 
quickest means by which they can expand their assets. It is, in effect, a form 
of compulsory saving and a stimulus to industry. 
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Whether or not the securing of easy credit is an advantage to the indivi- 
dual, the fact remains that the amount of balances outstanding on the books 
of selected credit holders increased 15.8 p.c. in the period 1956 to 1966 while 
retail sales, the source of most of this credit, increased only 56 p.c. The follow- 
ing figures of credit outstanding do not include real estate credit or other 
avenues of credit such as that given by service trades, professionals, loans be- 
tween individuals, and so on. 


Balances Outstanding on Credit Extended 1956-66 
(Estimates of Selective Items) 


Retail Finance Cash Total 
Date Miealersi and Loan Sub-total Personal Selected 
Companies Loans? Items 
$'000,000 

NOSGiDecrsilin sean a 798 769 1,567 781 2,348 
(QO a eee 824 795 1,619 772 2,391 
MOD Gere ne Nay tats 860 787 1,647 941 2,588 
(SES) Pe ae ieee ener 916 844 1,760 1,171 2,931 
QO: SA Se ee 960 873 aces! 1,367 3,200 
OG lee ek rk, 1,005 791 1,796 1,598 3,394 
OOM es ir bie Reo 1,039 853 1,892 1,858 3,750 
NO OSM Nec a4. sas 1,088 929 2 Oly 2,201 4,218 
OCS SPs ke c 1,147 1,089 2,236 2,658 4,894 
OG Damen | Bar ah.) aes Vas 1,198 2,413 3,178 59a 
SKS [METAS 6s a cha UAZs 1,194 2,322 3/236 5,558 
1966Nuneso......: 126 e259 2,385 Sy. ekey2 5,767 
i966'Sept. 30... 2 ae. 1,140 1,296 2,436 3,450 5,886 
9 GGIDeCs 314 Aen, wn 1,264 1,284 2,548 3,514 6,062 


‘Includes both charge accounts and instalment credit. 

2Includes cash loans made by small loans companies (consumer and personal loans companies) 
and personal loans made by chartered banks and Quebec savings banks (excluding fully 
secured and home improvement loans). 

In the 1956-65 period, consumer use of credit to purchase automobiles 
changed significantly. Although sales of new cars reached an all-time high in 
dollar volume during 1965 with 708,716 units sold for a total of $2,267,314,000, 
the proportion bought with the help of sales finance companies declined from 
46.6 p.c. to 28.2 p.c. in the 10-year period. 


New Passenger Car Sales and Financing, 1956-65 


: P.C. of Total 
uae Sold! Financed Sales Financed? 
No. Retail Value No. Retail Value No. Value 
$'000 $'000 

TODO* . =. 408,233 1,128,640 190,109 408,993 46.6 36.2 
O57 5. . . 382,023 1,087,620 171,904 385,043 45.0 35.4 
HOSS so. S7OW2S 1,110,724 147,402 335,827 39.1 30.2 
1959... 425,038 1,240,961 158,022 371,392 37.2 29.9 
HO6O 2... « 447,771 1,289,073 164,335 377,851 36.7 29.3 
1961)..." 437,319 1,290,026 141,234 330,199 32.3 25.6 
O62 hn... 502,565 1,482,407 154,561 380,879 30.8 25.7 
TOOSi.,, . 557,787 ei Ome 168,161 442,186 30.1 25.8 
1964... . 616,759 1,936,258 186,361 511,367 30.2 26.4 
HOGS: «. 708,716 2,267,314 199,587 562,630 28.2 24.8 


‘Includes overseas vehicles. 2By sales finance companies. 
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Consumer Price Index 

Canada’s consumer price index measures the movement from month to 
month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a broad middle-income 
group of Canadian urban people. For a particular item, a price index number is 
simply the price of the item in one period of time expressed as a percentage of 
its price in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes 
for individual goods may be combined to form indexes representing prices of 
broad groups of goods and services. Thus, the consumer price index relates 
to the wide range of goods and services bought by Canadian urban families. 
The index expresses the combined prices of such goods monthly and annually 
as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 

The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the 
index “basket” and “weights” are assigned to the price indexes of individual 
items for purposes of combining them into an over-all index. The weights 
reflect the relative importance of items in expenditures of middle-sized urban 
families with medium incomes. The basket is an unchanging or equivalent 
quantity and quality of goods and services. Only prices change from month 
to month, and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing prices on 
the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. 

The basket and weights now used in the index are based on expenditures 
in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with incomes of $2,500-$7,000, living in 
cities of 30,000 population or over. The basket, weighted at 100, consists of 
the following components with their relative weights: food (27); housing, 
including shelter and household operation (32); clothing (11); transportation 
(12); health and personal care (7); recreation and reading (5); tobacco and 
alcohol (6). 


Changes in Index,1949-66. | Between 1949 and 1966 the consumer price 
index rose 43.9 p.c. Over two thirds of this increase occurred during three 
distinct periods: the Korean war (1951-52), the investment boom of 1955-57, 
and the two years 1965 and 1966. Between 1950 and 1952, the index rose from 
102.9 to 116.5 for an increase of 13.2 p.c., and between 1955 and 1958 it moved 
from 116.4 to 125.1, reflecting a rise of 7.5 p.c. Consumer price increases in the 
latest period, which advanced the index by 6.3 p.c. from a level of 135.4 in 
1964 to 143.9 in 1966, gave rise to a Joint Parliamentary Committee enquiry 
into the upward trend in Canadian living cost conditions and the factors con- 
tributing to this trend. 

In 1965 the consumer price index averaged 138.7, 2.4 p.c. above its average 
of 135.4 in the preceding year. In 1966 an acceleration in the advance of con- 
sumer prices increased the index by 3.7 p.c. to an average level of 143.9. 

During the two-year period 1964-66 all seven main components of the 
index moved upward. The largest increase occurred in the food index which, 
after a rise of 2.6 p.c. in 1965, advanced sharply by a further 6.3 p.c. in 1966. 
Higher retail prices for meats, especially beef and pork, and for dairy products, 
eggs and vegetables were mainly responsible for the change. Increases were 
also recorded in the price of fish and of cereals. The only category of food to 
decline appreciably in price between 1964 and 1966 was fresh and canned fruits. 
Restaurant meal prices, which in 1966 averaged 10 p.c. above their level of 
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The famous market at Kitchener, 

Ont., where producers and cus- 

tomers meet is one of many such 

markets still flourishing in urban 

communities, holding an appeal 
that does not wane. 


1964, also contributed to the general increase in the food index over the two- 
year period. 

Apart from food, between 1964 and 1966 the largest increases occurred in 
the health and personal care and the transportation indexes, which rose by 
7.8 p.c. and 6.2 p.c. respectively. Only in these two component indexes, how- 
ever, was the rate of price rise lower in 1966 than in the preceding year. In 
the health and personal care group, pharmaceutical prices alone remained 
substantially unchanged over the two-year period; all other sub-groups, includ- 
ing doctors’ and dentists’ fees, optical care, prepaid medical care, personal 
supplies and personal services registered appreciable increases. The advance 
in the transportation index was attributable to higher car insurance, gasoline, 
tires and other automobile operation prices, as well as to local transportation 
and train fare increases. These increases outweighed slightly lower prices for 
new cars in both 1965 and 1966. 

The clothing index rose by 5.7 p.c. between 1964 and 1966, with twe thirds 
of the advance occurring in the latter year. Marked increases were recorded in 
footwear and in clothing services prices, smaller rises occurred in those for 
men’s and women’s wear, while children’s wear and piece goods prices edged 
up only slightly. The housing and the recreation and reading indexes increased 
identically by 4.5 p.c. in the two years from 1964 to 1966. In the former, most 
of the rise in the shelter component was attributable to higher home-ownership 
costs, since rent increased only marginally. In the household operation com- 
ponent, generally higher prices were recorded for household supplies and serv- 
ices and for home furnishings, except appliances which were unchanged. 
Fuel and electricity prices were also stable over the two-year period. In recrea- 
tion and reading, significant increases in movie theatre admissions and in news- 
paper prices contributed most to the index rise. 

The tobacco and alcohol index, which moved up by 4.1 p.c. between 1964 
and 1966, displayed the least change of all seven main groups during the two 
years. Tobacco price increases accounted for most of the rise, while smaller 
increases occurred in liquor prices and beer prices were largely unchanged. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1949-66 
(1949 =100) 
eS — 
Health and Recrea- Tobacco 
Personal tion and and 
Care Reading Alcohol 


Trans- 


Year Food Housing Clothing Boraton 


1949... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
195022. 73102.6 104.1 937 105.4 101.8 102.0 102.7 102.9 
1951506 20112.0 113.7 109.8 113.0 111.0 109.7 111.5 113.7 
1952..." 116.8 118.0 111.8 117.4 117.8 115.7 113.3 116.5 
VSSSeo art hZ.0 120.0 110.1 113.2 120.1 116.7 108.0 115.5 
1964... 112.2 1215 109.4 120.0 124.5 119.5 107.3 116.2 
UC eset ne a Fe 122.4 108.0 118.5 126.7 122.6 107.4 116.4 
1956... 113.4 124.2 108.6 123.3 130.0 125.3 107.7 118.1 
1957... 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 121.9 
A958 ataeeil 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 110.6 125.1 
1959-8 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 126.5 
1960.20 22:2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 128.0 
1961... 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 L292 
1962... 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 130.7 
1963... 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 133.0 
1964... 132.4 138.4 419.2 142.0 168.0 fois 120.2 135.4 
1965... 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 122.3 138.7 
1966... 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 125.1 143.9 


eee 
Co-operatives 

Canadian co-operatives are engaged in wholesale, retail and service trades 
as well as in manufacturing. They are largely oriented toward the agricultural 
sector although in recent years they have been making strides in appealing 
to the urban consumer especially in the Prairie Provinces. Co-operatives are 


This large manufacturing co-operative at Saskatoon in Saskatchewan, 

established in 1963 to produce caustic soda and chlorine, proved so 

successful that by 1967 the company was in a position to undertake a 
$5,000,000 expansion. 
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located in all ten provinces of Canada and nearly all are incorporated under 
provincial legislation except for a few which operate interprovincially and 
have been incorporated under the Canada Corporations Act or special federal 
acts. 

For the 1965 calendar year, 2,615 local co-operatives reported a total volume 
of business of $1,850,000,000, assets of $888,000,000, and membership of 
1,600,000. 

Marketing and purchasing co-operatives, which conducted about 95 p.c. of 
total co-operative business in 1965, marketed $1,202,000,000 worth of farm 
products and sold $549,000,000 worth of merchandise and supplies. Grains and 
seeds was the largest class of farm commodities handled at $574,000,000, followed 
by dairy products at $297,000,000, and livestock at $218,000,000. The main 
supply items were: food products, $151,000,000; feed, $129,000,000; and petro- 
leum, $90,000,000. Saskatchewan was the leading province in farm marketings 
with 30 p.c. of the total while Quebec had the largest sales of supplies, account- 
ing for 22 p.c. of the total. 

Co-operative wholesales, of which there were nine in 1965, serve as distri- 
butors and central marketing agencies for the local co-operatives. The whole- 
sales recorded sales of $413,000,000 during the year, an increase of 8 p.c. over 
1964; sales were divided between farm products ($159,000,000) and supplies 
($254 ,000,000). 

The Co-operative Development Program which was started in the Cana- 
dian North in 1959 has met with the enthusiastic support of the Eskimo popu- 
lation. As of April 1966 there were 22 co-operatives in operation in the 
Northwest ‘Territories and northern Quebec, with another eight groups in the 
formative stage. These co-operatives which have promoted the marketing of 
native handicrafts have pushed their annual sales over the $1,000,000-mark 
with some of the individual co-operatives operating at the $100,000 level. 

Two important national co-operative bodies work together to improve 
co-operative organization, education and promotion. The Co-operative Union 
of Canada concentrates its efforts in English-speaking areas while Le Conseil 
canadien de la coopération serves co-operatives in the areas where the French 
language predominates. 

Several Canadian universities conduct courses on co-operative administra- 
tion and some conduct extension work in this field. The most prominent is St. 
Francis Xavier University in Nova Scotia which since the early 1930s has carried 
on extension work in the Maritime Provinces to organize and assist co-operatives. 
In more recent years short courses have been instituted at universities for 
co-operative management and personnel and as a regular part of the university 
curricula. The Coady International Institute was established at St. Francis 
Xavier University in 1960 and has been providing instruction in co-operative 
principles and organization to students from abroad, mainly from developing 
countries where the self-help nature of co-operative organizations has been 
found to be most appropriate. 

Western Co-operative College in Saskatchewan provides short courses for 
co-operative personnel as well as training courses for foreign students. The 
Institut coopératif Desjardins in Quebec specializes in social leadership and 
adult education for Quebec co-operators and foreign students. 
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External Trade 


Promotion of Canada’s export trade is the primary function of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. A wide range of services is offered to Canadian 
businessmen to assist them in selling their products abroad. The Department's 
head office in Ottawa, regional offices in seven Canadian cities and a corps of 
more than 170 trade commissioners stationed in 49 countries provide these 
services. 

In 1966, export trade totalled $10,300,000,000, up 18 p.c. from 1965 figures. 
The income from non-residential travel rose to a record level of $840,000,000, 
an increase of 12 p.c. over that of the previous year. During 1966, 11 Canadian 
trade missions were sent abroad while 17 departmentally-sponsored foreign 
trade missions visited Canada. The Department also sponsored Canadian exhi- 
bits at 44 trade fairs around the world. 


Federal Trade Services 

The branches of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce con- 
cerned with trade promotion and assistance are organized into three main 
categories: external trade promotion, commodities and industries, and trade 
policy, each headed by an Assistant Deputy Minister. The External Trade 
Promotion Service is engaged in the cultivation and expansion of foreign 
markets for Canadian goods and services. The Commodities and Industries 
Service, working in close co-operation with Canadian producers, manufacturers 
and other businessmen, studies their export potential in terms of foreign de- 
mand and encourages them to pursue the sale of their commodities abroad. 
The Trade Policy Service negotiates with foreign countries in order to secure 
the most favourable possible terms of access to foreign markets for Canadian 
exports, and furnishes Canadian businessmen with information and assistance 
on matters relating to international trade. 


The External Trade Promotion Service is responsible for the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, the Trade Commissioner Service, the 
Trade Fairs and Missions and the Trade Publicity Branches, and the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau. 


The Canadian Government Exhibition Commission is responsible for the 
organization, design, production and administration of all Canadian exhibits 
at foreign fairs and exhibitions in which the Canadian Government partici- 
pates. Advice is offered to private exhibitors and their agents on the most 
effective manner of displaying Canadian products at trade fairs abroad. The 
Commission acts as agent for all Federal Government departments in the 
preparation of exhibits and displays for use in Canada, and is responsible for 
the international fairs and exhibitions held in Canada that are financed and 
sponsored by the Federal Government. 


The Trade Commissioner Service as the overseas arm of the Department 
is responsible for promoting Canadian trade and protecting Canadian com- 
mercial interests in markets abroad. Its personnel are stationed in 70 offices in 
principal commercial centres throughout 49 countries. 

The functions and operations of the Trade Commissioner Service include: 
bringing together foreign importer and Canadian exporter; investigating and 


An Export Advisory Council, which includes 32 members representing 
various sectors of Canada’s trading interests, assists the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce and officers of the Department in formu- 
lating ideas and policies with respect to the promotion of export trade. 


Canadian products are displayed at fairs and exhibitions abroad under 
Federal Government auspices. Many different lines of goods were shown 
at 46 fairs in10 countries in 1968. 


The Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau has 
the pleasant task of luring 
the tourist by giving him 
pictorial glimpses of the 
great beauties of this 
country, unmatched any- — 
where in their variety and 
magnificence. 


reporting on trade opportunities; securing and making available market and 
credit information and recommending suitable agents for Canadian companies. 
By maintaining familiarity with local laws, practices, customs and procedures, 
the Trade Commissioner Service is able to provide commercial and economic 
reports to Canadian Government departments, as well as commercial informa- 
tion in response to specific requests received from Canadian businessmen, 
trade associations, provincial and municipal authorities. 


The Trade Fairs and Missions Branch develops and administers the De- 
partment’s programs for the participation by Canadian firms in trade fairs 
abroad, the dispatch of Canadian trade missions abroad and bringing depart- 
mentally-sponsored foreign trade missions to Canada. It works in close co- 
operation with industry, other government departments, and other trade 
promotion branches of the Department. 


The Trade Publicity Branch makes use of all communications media to 
develop public interest in Canada’s export program and thereby furthers the 
Department’s objectives both at home and abroad. Its dual function is to 
stimulate interest in Canadian products in foreign markets, to encourage Cana- 
dian manufacturers to look beyond domestic horizons, and to use the Depart- 
ment’s many services to increase export business. To accomplish this, the 
Branch employs advertising, public relations and publicity techniques in vary- 
ing combinations. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau encourages tourist travel to 
Canada, co-ordinating the tourist promotion undertaken abroad by provincial 
governments and transportation companies, and works closely with national, 
regional and local tourist associations. It initiates extensive tourist advertising 
and publicity campaigns abroad, providing tourist publicity material for 
foreign newspapers, magazines, radio and television outlets, and processes ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 inquiries annually from potential visitors to Canada. 
Sixteen tourist offices are operated in the United States and eight overseas. 


The Commodities and Industries Service incorporates the Agriculture 
and Fisheries Branch, the Industrial Materials Branch and the Manufacturing 
Industries and Engineering Branch. The Agriculture and Fisheries, Industrial 
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Materials, and Manufacturing Industries and Engineering Branches are prin- 
cipally concerned with finding Canadian sources of supply to meet overseas 
demands for goods and services. They maintain close liaison with industry to 
obtain information on Canadian materials, products and services that forms the 
basis of the Department’s trade promotion activities. The liaison also enables 
them to relay to industry commercial intelligence on export trade opportunities 
received from the Trade Commissioner Service and other sources. The Trans- 
portation and Trade Services Branch is concerned with the role of transportation 
in relation to trade, the administration of export and import controls, and the 
compilation of comprehensive trade directories for the Department’s use. The 
Director administers the Department’s seven regional offices in Canada. 


Trade Policy Services comprises two branches: the Office of Commodity 
Trade Policy and the Office of Trade Relations. The Office of Commodity 
Trade Policy undertakes detailed studies on sectors of commodities or industries 
and participates in international negotiations and conferences concerned with 
trade in primary commodities. The Office of Trade Relations is responsible for 
keeping under review Canada’s trade relations with all countries, interpreting 
foreign regulations affecting Canadian exports, preparing for and participating 
in international conferences dealing with trade and tariff questions, advising 
on and contributing to the formulation of Canadian government policy on 
export financing and economic aid programs, and providing information on 
these matters to the business community. 


The Economics Branch analyses economic developments in Canada and in 
other countries and conducts studies on market conditions, with particular 
reference to international trading patterns. 


British Columbia actively promotes the use of its great Port of Vancouver, 
through which flows much of the export and import trade of Western 
Canada. 
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The Standards Branch administers federal legislation which regulates the 
sale and use of commercial measurement devices, and the marking and labelling 
of articles of precious metals and other products. In many areas it can provide 
industry with assistance in measurement problems. 


The Export Credits Insurance Corporation provides Canadian exporters 
with export credits insurance and long-term export financing. It reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Insurance protec- 
tion to Canadian exporters is provided against losses arising from causes beyond 
the control of either the buyer or exporter. Financing facilities are offered for 
capital goods exports, usually connected with major projects, that require credit 
terms extending beyond five years. The maximum aggregate insurance liabil- 
ity authorized is $800,000,000 and total funds available for financing are 
$500,000,000. 


External Trade Trends 


Canada’s total external trade has shown a steady growth at varying rates 
since 1958, rising two-fold from $9,944,835,000 in that year to $20,192,161,000 
in 1966. Exports (including re-exports) expanded faster than imports, from 
$4,894,343,000 to $10,325,320,000. Thus, in 1966, Canada’s total trade for the 
first time exceeded $20,000,000,000, registering an increase of 16.1 p.c. over trade 
in 1965. Exports in 1966 were up 17.8 p.c. over those of 1965 and imports 14.3 
p.c., both establishing new high levels. As a percentage of gross national product 
(at market prices), Canada’s foreign trade advanced from 30 to 1960 to 35 
in 1966. 


Throughout the 1950s, and indeed up to 1960, Canada had an adverse 
balance of trade, with exports exceeding imports only in 1952 when there was 
a surplus of $420,757,000. Although the trade deficit in 1960 stood at $95,903,000, 
there has been a surplus in every year since 1961. From $126,637,000 in 1961 it 
rose to $458,881,000 in 1966, with a record trade surplus of $815,698,000 in 1964, 
largely due to increased shipments of wheat and wheat flour to the Soviet 
Union and to Communist China. The export surplus in 1966, though well 
below the 1964 figure, was more than three times that in 1965 and significantly 
higher than in 1963. Thus, 1966 was the sixth successive year with a favourable 
balance of trade, the second highest on record. 


Foreign Trade of Canada, 1960-66 


—————— EEE LL 


Exports Balance 
Calendar Year Sr as ae Imports Total of 
: e- Trade Trade 
Domestic exports Total 
$’000,000 $'000,000 
USC OR iesttarsistente sine 5,255.6 iSileZ: 5,386.8 5,482.7 10,869.5 — 95.9 
AI Lei le crmaorctony eee one 5,755.0 140.2 5,895.2 5,768.6 11,663.8 +126.6 
i WCXS PAS Ors aie Gicmenae caceene in 6,178.5 169.2 6,347.7 6,257.8 12,605.5 + 89.9 
VO GS earsicte ste crores sores > 6,798.5 181.6 6,980.1 6,558.2 13,538.4 +421.9 
ANC oY: Bas Jack re cy oy Btcoeeee OMe 8,094.2 209.2 8,303.4 7,487.7 15,791.1 ake S)7/ 
G6 Deir roie eet e fo ass 8,525.1 241.6 8,766.7 8,633.1 17,399.8 +133.5 


TOGG io oy tateie on orate 10,070.6 254.7 10,325.3 9,866.4 20,192.2 +458.9 


Canadian clothing is in- 
creasing in popularity on 
many world markets de- 
spite heavy competition. 
Good design and quality 
workmanship soon at- 
tract the consumer. 


A Canadian sales representative points out 
to a buyer the attractive features of a 
Canadian fashion dress line on display in 
the Maple Leaf Room at the Canadian 
Consulate General in Chicago. 


In Hong Kong, a happy boy dons a 
Canadian-made sports jacket. 


International Background 


For many years, Canada has been one of the four or five principal trading 
nations of the world. It was replaced by the Federal Republic of Germany in 
third place in 1954 and again in fourth place by France in 1960. Since then, 
Canada has maintained its position as the fifth largest trading nation of the 
world. The United States continues to occupy first place, followed by the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Britain and France in that order. Next in rank 
to Canada are: Japan, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, and 
Sweden, among others. 

The position of Canada in terms of per capita trade has not been as con- 
sistently high as in terms of value of total trade. In the years 1953 and 1956, 
Canada had the highest per capita trade among the world’s principal trading 
nations. In 1957 and 1958, it took second place, yielding first place to New 
Zealand in the former year and to Belgium—Luxembourg in the latter. In 1959, 
Canada’s rank was third, dropping to eighth in 1960 and to ninth in 1961. It was 
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eighth again in 1962, reverting to ninth in the succeeding year. In 1964 and 
1965, its rank was eighth again. Canada’s place in trade per capita for 1966 
among the countries mentioned in the following table is not yet available but, 
based on the estimate of population as of June 1, 1966, trade per capita had 
advanced to $941 from $879 in 1965. 


Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade and 
Trade per Capita, 1964 and 1965 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 
Country ———— DT 
1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 
Value of Trade (Millions of U.S. dollars) 
Sty ae OE CS LY oi ST ERE EERE SST ee e 
Worl ditrad Glace veel norssere 151,800 165,500 160,000 175,000 311,800 340,500 
Whitedestates a mre -rrneeere 26,6332 27,5322 20,288 23,188 46,9212 50,720? 
Germany, Federal Republic.. 16,221 17,901 14,618 17,482 30,839 35,383 
Britalfivce se eae ee es 12,785 13,722 15,992 16,103 28,777 29,825 
France ee ermine eis 8,995 10,053 10,070 10,341 19,065 20,394 
Canada rane: aw va news eaers 8,092 8,494 7,555 8.713. 45,6477 11,7,207 
aaa cerca lat ora cee 6,674 8,452 7,938 8170 14,612, 16,622 
ltalyntentn fos ee eat onl 5,956 7,200 WA 7,318 13,187)>- 314,578 
Netherlands .)< ass: aus ae 5,807 6,392 7,055 7,460 12,862) ‘13,852 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 5,590 6,382 5,901 6,497 11,491 12,879 
Sse Anigna Ge caw nd bore o oe 3,674 3,971 3,855 4,377 7529 8,348 
Trade per Capita? (U.S. dollars) 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 576 652 608 663 1,184 Uae 
Netherlands). os). eat sets 479 520 582 607 1,061 1,127 
Swrudaibeliscaseasgacede 441 498 602 622 1,043 1,120 
DEIMElG cote eo dood oe 449 488 554 593 1,003 1,081 
SWC) facta cece el sncue 480 514 503 566 983 1,080 
INOTWOY <i 6 chet ss este etn 349 388 536 593 886 980 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 426 414 448 484 875 898 
Ganadanmeie cote eres ete 421 434 393 445 813 879 
New Zealand......-...+-- 414 381 370 395 785 776 
nevis) Mellon hoodoo goooe 274 300 405 412 679 713 


nn 
1World total exclusive of China, the U.S.S.R. and countries of Eastern Europe not reporting trade 
currently. 2Includes military aid extended to other countries. 3Includes trading 
countries listed by the International Monetary Fund except Aden, the Netherlands Antilles and 
countries with exports or imports valued at less than U.S. $100,000,000. 

Total world trade has continued to expand from year to year. Preliminary 
estimates show that in 1966 it rose 10 p.c. in value, against a rise of 8.6 p.c. in 
1965. In the 1960s, on the basis of available figures up to 1966, it appears that 
the highest rate of growth in world trade was achieved in 1964 when the in- 
crease over 1963 was 12 p.c. 

At the same time, output in 1966 rose considerably in most industrial 
countries. The average annual rate of output growth in the countries com- 
posing the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
has been of the order of 4.5 to 5 p.c. during the past few years. Over-all demand 
increased rapidly in the early part of 1966, then levelled off slightly. In France, 
Italy and Japan also the uptrend, which began in 1965, continued through 
1966. Growth in real output in the majority of other countries of Europe was 
somewhat slower in 1966 than it was in 1965, and there was a marked slowing 
down of economic growth in Britain and Germany. 

Expansion continued in the United States economy during 1966, when 
gross national product rose 8.5 p.c. compared with slightly less than 8 p.c. in 
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1965. The rate of growth in real terms was, however, only 5.5 p.c. higher 
compared with 6 p.c. in 1965, as a result of larger price increases in 1966. In 
fact, inflationary pressures continued to cause concern in North America as 
well as in the majority of other industrial countries. The problem of rising costs 
and prices also adversely affected the growth aspirations of the developing 
countries in varying measure. 


Developments Among Regional Economic Groups 


Since developments in the international economic arena affecting Canada’s 
competitive position in world trade are of vital interest to the nation, recent 
developments among the various regional economic groups are briefly noted 
here. The European Economic Community (EEC), composed of Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands, moved closer towards integration. On May 10, 1966, the representatives 
of the member countries adopted a plan by which the Commission of the EEC 
would gradually assume control of the Community’s farm policies over the two 
years following. This involved the establishment of uniform policies for each 
farm commodity. It was also agreed that all tariffs on industrial goods moving 
within the EEC would be eliminated by July 1, 1968, eighteen months ahead of 
schedule. Internal tariffs are now at 20 p.c. of their original (1957) levels. They 
were reduced a further 5 p.c. on July 1, 1967, the remaining 15 p.c. to be 
abolished a year later. By then, the member countries will also have a common 
external tariff (CXT) based on the arithmetical average of the duties applied 
by them on January 1, 1957. Quantitative restrictions on trade within the 
Community have ‘been virtually eliminated. Considerable progress has also 
been made in dismantling non-tariff barriers. 


Canadian “Beaver” aircraft are used extensively in Australia by com- 
panies that contract to seed, fertilize and spray farmers’ lands. 
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The seven countries of the European Free Trade Association (EFTA): 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Britain, on 
Dec. 31, 1966, completed their main schedule for removing tariffs and quotas, 
three years ahead of the original schedule laid down by the Stockholm Con- 
vention. They abolished the remaining 20 p.c. of protective tariffs on industrial 
goods traded among them. The majority of agricultural products are excluded 
from the purview of the Stockholm Convention. They are covered by bilateral 
agreements insofar as they are traded among the EFTA countries. 


The Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA) was established 
under the Montevideo Treaty of Feb. 18, 1960, and the first tariff concessions 
came into effect in 1962. According to the Treaty, the Free Trade Area should 
be in operation by the beginning of 1973. The sixth annual conference of 
LAFTA was held in Montevideo from Oct. 24 to Dec. 20, 1966. Tariff conces- 
sions on some 500 products negotiated were brought into effect on Jan. 1, 1967. 
Regional tariffs are now at 50 p.c. of the level applicable to non-regional im- 
ports. Bolivia, the only remaining South American republic, also joined LAFTA 
as from Feb. 8, 1967. The other members are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


The five Central American countries — Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua — have formed the Central American Common Mar- 
ket (CACM). The whole idea started with the Multilateral Treaty on Free 
Trade and Central American Integration of 1958, and was expanded by the 
General Treaty of Central American Integration, signed in Managua in 1960, 
providing for the establishment of a common market by the middle of 1966. 
During the past five years, Central American economic co-operation has 
achieved considerable progress, which is reflected in the seven-fold increase in 
intra-regional trade between 1960 and 1965. 


A meeting of the Heads of State of the member countries of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) was held at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in April 
1967. It was agreed that efforts should be made, during the period 1970-85, to 
develop a Latin American common market on the basis of the present LAFTA 
and CACM structures. 


With effect from Jan. 1, 1966, the four Equatorial African countries — the 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), and Gabon — and Camer- 
oun took an important step toward the integration of their economies through 
the inauguration of the Central African Customs and Economic Union 
created by a treaty signed in Brazzaville on Dec. 8, 1964. 


A new customs union of seven West African countries — Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, and Upper Volta — came into force on 
Dec. 15, 1966. Established by a treaty signed in Abidjan on June 3, 1966, it 
supersedes a previous customs union established in 1959 but never fully imple- 
mented. The agreement provides for a common external tariff and the harmo- 
nization of customs legislation among member countries. 


The most ambitious attempt ever made to liberalize international trade 
was through the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations. This was the sixth in 
the series of trade talks since World War II under the terms of the General 
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Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The impetus for the Kennedy 
Round came from the United States Trade Expansion Act of 1962, which gave 
the American President negotiating powers over a five-year period to June 30, 
1967, to reduce existing tariffs in reciprocal negotiations by 50 p.c. from existing 
levels. 

The first ministerial meeting was held in May 1963. Substantive negotia- 
tions began in May 1964 and were finally concluded in May 1967. The final Act 
was signed on June 30, 1967. Almost 50 countries, accounting for about 80 p.c. 
of world trade, participated in these negotiations. The essential elements in the 
Kennedy Round have been successfully negotiated. The tariff reductions ac- 
cepted, in general, will be phased over a period of years but it was agreed that 
efforts should be made toward a more rapid implementation, especially to 
facilitate the trade of the developing countries which made requests for tariff 
reduction on items of special interest to them. It is generally felt that Canada, 
as a great trading nation, could benefit considerably from the tariff reductions 
announced. 


Canadian Trade Trends 

As noted earlier, Canada’s foreign trade in 1966 established a new record, 
with exports valued at 17.8 p.c. higher than in 1965 and imports up 14.3 p.c., 
compared with increases of 5.6 p.c. and 15.3 p.c. in 1965 over 1964. Even though 


A Canadian-designed DC8-67 flight simulator nearing completion in a 

Montreal plant; these training devices, incorporating a most advanced 

motion system, are being used by or built for Canadian and seven other 

large international airlines and for military training purposes by ten 
western nations. 
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domestic demand remained high, it had little adverse effect on the export trade. 
Demand in the foreign markets continued to be buoyant. Export prices were 
up about 4 p.c. over those of 1965, compared with only about | p.c. in the 
previous two years. The result was substantially higher receipts from exports. 
Import prices, on the other hand, rose only 1.5 p.c. to 2.0 p.c. in 1966 compared 
with an insignificant change in the preceding two years. This, coupled with 
the jump in exports, resulted in a sharp increase in the trade surplus for 1966. 


Shipments of iron ore are made from Sept-/les, Que. Over the past few 

years, the advent of new production methods and techniques has 

changed the complexion of iron ore production from a purely mining to 
a processing operation. 


Exports. In the case of total exports (including re-exports), advances were 
recorded in 1966 in almost all major fields. By far the largest increase was 
in the export of automobiles and accessories (including passenger automobiles 
and chassis, other motor vehicles, motor vehicle engines and parts, and motor 
vehicle parts except engines). These produced gains of 179.1 p.c. in 1966 over 
1965, compared with 100.7 p.c. in 1965 over 1964, resulting from the Canada- 
U.S. Automotive Agreement of January 1965. 

Shipments of wheat, which remains Canada’s largest export item, jumped 
to $1,023,516,000 in 1964, declined to $840,175,000 in 1965, and picked up 
again in 1966, reaching a record level of $1,061,024,000. Thus, while there 
was a decline of 17.9 p.c. in 1965 from the 1964 level, 1966, in contrast, showed 


The east coast Port of Saint John, open all year, handles most of the 

general export-import trade of New Brunswick and, in winter particularly, 

a portion of that of other provinces. Major commodities, in point of 

tonnage, loaded for export at this port are wheat, wheat flour and 

newsprint, and the largest tonnages unloaded are crude petroleum and 
raw sugar. 


British Columbia produces about 70 p.c. of the lumber output of Canada 
and much of it is shipped through the Port of Vancouver to the United 
States, Britain and elsewhere abroad. 
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Nickel bars ready for shipment 
from the Port Colborne refinery in 
Ontario. In 1967 Canadian refineries 
shipped $2179,231,000 worth of 
nickel shapes—the United States 
received 2,080,902 cwt. worth 
$176,124,000 and Britain 349,736 
cwt.valued at $28,886,000.Canada’s 
nickel mines in the Sudbury district 
of Ontario and in northern Manitoba 
produce about five-sixths of the 
non-communist world supply. 


Canadian powdered whole and skim milk is shipped to many countries. 
In 1967 India purchased 223,721 cwt. and the Netherlands, Venezuela 
and Cuba each received more than 100,000 cwt. 


an increase of 26.3 p.c. over 1965. The principal reason for this increase lies 
in larger shipments to the Soviet Union, Communist China and India. The 
Soviet Union and Communist China were the largest importers of Canada’s 
wheat. Exports of $310,743,000 to the Soviet Union — 29.3 p.c. of all wheat 
exports from Canada — were 65.1 p.c. higher than in 1965 ($188,272,000). Ex- 
ports to Communist China increased by 74.7 p.c. from $104,625,000 to 
$182,819,000, and were 17.2 p.c. of Canadian wheat exports to all destinations. 
A phenomenal increase of 319.6 p.c. occurred in wheat shipments to India, 
which suffered from a drought for the second year in succession; it took 
$64,432,000 worth in 1966 compared with $15,357,000 in 1965. Britain, a tradi- 
tional customer, reduced its intake by 5.6 p.c. to $132,532,000. Exports to Japan 
rose 14.5 p.c. from $90,188,000 to $103,234,000. 

Next in order of importance to wheat and automobiles and accessories 
was newsprint, which accounted for exports worth $968,224,000 in 1966, an 
increase of 11.3 p.c. over $869,586,000 in 1965. The United States and 
Britain were the principal buyers. Exports of wood pulp, in contrast, rose by 
only 5.4 p.c. The United States accounted for three fourths of the exports, 
taking in $390,760,000 worth in 1966 compared with $371,428,000 in 1965. The 
other main buyers of wood pulp were Britain and Japan; Britain reduced 
its purchases by nearly 12 p.c. from $40,404,000 in 1965 to $35,588,000 in 1966 
and Japan’s increased by 23.4 p.c. from $26,420,000 to $32,590,000. 


A sample order of Canadi 
outboard motors, flown 
Sweden, are about to 
tested by the prospect 
customer. 


Steel reinforcing rods awaiting shipment to California. 
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Shipments of aluminum and alloys rose 3 p.c. in 1966; almost half of the 
sales were to the United States and the remainder went mainly to Britain, South 
Africa and Japan. Iron ore and concentrates were up by 2.3 p.c. and copper and 
alloys were 36.5 p.c. higher. There were increases in exports of copper and 
alloys to all major buyers which included the United States, Norway, Britain 
and France. Copper ores and concentrates were up 68.2 p.c. Japan was the 
largest customer with $55,877,000 (42.7 p.c. of exports to all countries), an in- 
crease of nearly 54 p.c. over those of 1965. The other principal customers were 
the United States, Norway, and Sweden. Crude petroleum exports, which were 
15 p.c. higher, all went to the United States. Fertilizer exports increased 25 
p.c. over exports in 1965, the main buyers being the United States, Japan, 
New Zealand and India. Exports of communication and related equipment 
were 42 p.c. higher; the main increases were in sales to the United Arab 
Republic and the United States. There was a large decline in shipments to 
Spain and a small one to Britain. 

Exports of all major items were up in 1966, with nominal declines only 
in lumber (softwood) and nickel in ores and concentrates. However, the de- 
clines were only 4 p.c. and 1.4 p.c. respectively. Statistics of principal domes- 
tic exports follow. 


Principal Domestic Exports, 1962-66 


Commodity 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
' $'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $'000 
WVINGatimersiene: seenrcneten sia 6, chaste tossnece 601,518 786,804 1,023,516 840,175 1,061,024 
Automobiles and accessories..... 57,077 87,645 177,386 355,975 993,596 
Passenger automobiles and chas- 
SISMET ENS Toes terete centeneor an 21,233 28,040 67,667 148,643 429,624 
Other motor vehicles......... 10,073 9,954 14,474 34,530 173,257 


Motor vehicle engines and parts 6,273 1| Seeks) 31,286 44,358 137,857 
Motor vehicle parts (except en- 


GIMES cre estattatctsestccetssera sess 19,498 34,318 63,959 128,444 252,858 
INE WSDIINtee eee oor sa chine tere aan 753,060 759,990 834,646 869,586 968,224 
UV OOCMOUL Da: aeeretewes cesta stiste easy seo mais 369,902 405,292 460,854 493,501 520,068 
MUmMberaSOTWOOC tic sie cua sieve ie 371,410 426,855 449,732 457,967 439,569 
Aluminum, including alloys...... 284,554 302,730 317,937 360,965 SI 222715 
lron ore and concentrates....... 220/522 270,949 356,007 360,819 369,009 
etroleuim, Crud@.. «2.2... + « 232,497 233,867 262,023 279,956 321,681 
Copperand alloysa....o.- se. 163,931 166,517 190,363 194,850 266,067 
Nickelkandvalloysis sss. cee es 191,556 175,368 190,145 207,864 212,433 
Aircrateand partS....0-)2 + oss «6 146,917 108,292 248,785 207,037 210,188 
Nickelin ores and concentrates... 132,308 149,236 166,036 189,336 186,725 
Asbestos, unmanufactured...... 135,638 139,447 155,706 158,657 182,484 
Farm equipment (except tractors) 

AMGuDalSeacin cre iain sO evclerene re 83,154 11069237 131,285 149,715 165,638 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials. . 60,250 74,756 86,750 111,831 139,560 
Copper in ores and concentrates. . 48,287 53,797 65,573 77,831 130,898 
WVIDISKVIII Rice cia eae cc suet ecavustereie « 84,885 90,125 102,820 116,983 127,508 
Fish, fresh and frozen.......... 78,288 81,400 94,362 109,242 U4 Zee 
NETTIE IC Ei cio ies Cle oe Cneioaea 72,423 75,630 97,609 104,280 108,750 
Communication and related equip- 

MGMUa ts wrote cole at evcnsisce ate Stare 51,789 52,193 51,907 70,769 100,459 


Imports. Manufactured goods constitute over half of Canada’s total im- 
ports. Non-farm machinery and parts remained the major imports in 1966, 
about 9 p.c. higher than in 1965. Automobile parts, the second highest, rose by 
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23.7 p.c., and freight and passenger automobiles rose 77.6 p.c. to become third 
replacing electrical apparatus not elsewhere specified, which was only frac- 
tionally higher. Engines, except aircraft engines, rose 34.2 p.c. Arrivals of crude 
petroleum dropped 4.2 p.c. Tractors and parts advanced by 15.4 p.c., aircraft 
and parts by 10.1 p.c. and farm equipment (except tractors) and parts by 
18.4 p.c. 

Books and printed matter, which were in tenth place, rose 6 p.c. in 1966 
over such imports in 1965. Coal arrivals were 11.8 p.c. higher. Next came fruits 
and berries, fresh or frozen, which rose 1.9 p.c. Plate, sheet and strip steel 
declined almost 25 p.c., and fuel oil, 6.1 p.c. Individual values of each of the 
aforementioned items exceeded $100,000,000. Imports of each of the next six 
items were valued above $70,000,000 — apparel and apparel accessories rose 
9.2 p.c., electronic computers 85 p.c., broad woven cotton fabrics 15 p.c., alumi- 
num ores and concentrates 9.7 p.c. and plastics materials, not shaped, 7.5 p.c. 
The twentieth item, coffee, declined by 8 p.c. 


Principal Imports, 1962-66 


Commodity 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


$000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts.. 675,768 675,080 874,104 1,128,245 1,225,281 
Automobile parts (except engines) 392,687 489,057 555,456 683,025 844,995 
Automobiles, freight and passenger 178,955 116,649 163,776 285,442 506,861 


Electrical apparatus, n.e.s........ 325,316 311,490 335,226 368,354 373,898 
Engines, except aircraft engines... 121,677 143,781 192,998 235,103 315,497 
PetroleumcruGeseary aus seemecrete ets 304,898 334,761 320,637 312,259 299,001 
litactors and partSreasc.- se enero 140,287 183,732 220,342 200,175 230,973 
AircraftrandiipaltSie.sssecnemeteeere 259,251 159,949 154,648 206,331 227-229 
Farm equipment (except tractors) 

ANG partSiag resi caees See ease oee e 113,451 140,244 152,290 154,201 182,613 
Books and printed matter....... 116,714 119,320 133,073 151,619 161,058 
Coalee-iee netihica ciansrc seordet nae aos 74,171 78,632 86,241 126,200 141,038 
Fruits and berries, fresh or chilled. . 99,493 102,653 114,502 119,234 121755s 
Plate, sheet and strip (steel)..... 57,898 80,761 121,587 155,745 117,008 
EUeltollsss ceercicat cya orn site rec cetus cok: 60,159 65,282 76,497 109,395 102,775 
Apparel and apparel accessories... 71,728 67,923 79,967 91,242 99,627 
Electronic computers.......... 13/559 16,359 30,311 50,510 93,495 
Broad woven fabrics, cotton..... 72,861 68,077 74,819 70,170 80,767 
Aluminum ores and concentrates. . 62,277 67,149 70,424 69,871 76,623 
Plastics materials, not shaped. ... 53,205 54,176 61,585 68,972 74,140 


COMCE Ft acta eiztetcaa se sieterdie eo 62,180 65,297 82,620 78,692 72,389 


Chief Trading Partners 

Over half of Canada’s import-export trade is conducted with the United 
States, which country purchased 60 p.c. of Canadian exports in 1966 com- 
pared with 57 p.c. in 1965 and supplied more than 72 p.c. of Canadian imports 
compared with 70 p.c. in 1965. Britain, traditionally second, reduced its 
Canadian purchases from 13.8 p.c. of all Canadian exports in 1965 to 11.2 p.c. 
in 1966. Canadian purchases from Britain were also lower at 6.5 p.c. of total 
Canadian imports compared with 7.2 p.c. in 1965. Japan, Canada’s third largest 
market, accounted for 4 p.c. of Canada’s exports. 

Canada’s other major buyers in 1966 were the Soviet Union, Communist 
China (largely involving big wheat shipments), the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, Australia, Italy, India 


Canadian farms produce most of 
the food products required by 
the population, the only except- 
tions being those for which the 
climate is not suitable. Because 
consumer demand is high for 
all-year-round supplies of the 
fruits and vegetables of southern 
climes and for the seasonal 
Canadian produce, imports of 
such foods are also high. 


and Norway, in that order. In 1966, each purchased more than $100,000,000 
worth of Canadian goods. Among Canada’s major suppliers apart from the 
United States and Britain were, consecutively, Japan, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Venezuela and France. In 1966, each supplied more than $100,000,000 
worth of goods to Canada. 

The largest increase in Canadian exports in 1966 was to India —an ad- 
vance of over 84.2 p.c. compared with a decline of 8.7 p.c. in 1965; this was, how- 
ever, due mainly to the difficult food situation in that country. The second 
largest increase (75.9 p.c.) was in trade with Communist China, again owing 
mainly to increased wheat shipments, as noted earlier. The same was true 
of the Soviet Union, exports to that country being 62.4 p.c. higher. Norway 
increased its imports from Canada by 29.8 p.c., and Japan and the United States 
each by a little less than 25 p.c. Of Canada’s major buyers, Australia, Belgium 


and Luxembourg, the Federal Republic of Germany, Britain, France and 
South Africa reduced their imports. 
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Flour exports, especially in the winter months, figure importantly in 
traffic at the ice-free ports of Halifax and Saint John. Here a shipment is 
being stored in preparation for loading. 


Canadian imports from Nigeria in 1966 were 251 p.c. higher than in 1965. 
Purchases of crude petroleum rose from $1,651,000 in 1965 to $24,257,000; pea- 
nut oil, from $755,000 to $3,318,000; cocoa beans, not roasted, from $4,841,000 to 
$6,069,000; and palm kernel oil valued at $1,181,000 was imported for the first 
time. Imports from Nigeria of crude natural rubber, except latex, also ad- 
vanced from $3,672,000 in 1965 to $4,254,000 in 1966. The second largest in- 
crease in imports was from Sweden (30.5 p.c.), followed by Australia (25.8 
p.c.), Hong Kong (25.3 p.c.), the United States (18 p.c.), Switzerland (14.3 p.c.), 
Iran (11.7 p.c.), France (11 p.c.) and Japan (10 p.c.). Imports from Venezuela 
were down 15.6 p.c., Belgium and Luxembourg 14.5 p.c., and those from the 
Netherlands Antilles 11.1 p.c. 

The bulk of Canada’s trade is with OECD countries, of which both Canada 
and the United States are members. Since trade with the United States con- 
stitutes well over half of Canada’s total foreign trade, trade with this group 
automatically acquires prominence in the total trade picture, as witness the 
expansion from $9,204,559,000 in 1960 to $16,853,583,000 in 1966, an increase 
of 83.1 p.c. 

Trade with the Commonwealth countries declined from 19.5 p.c. of 
Canada’s total trade in 1960 to 13.6 p.c. in 1966. However, in absolute amounts, 
the value of trade with these countries rose almost 30 p.c. from $2,123,090,000 
to $2,749,192,000 in the same period. There was also an increase of 39 p.c. from 
$427 ,991,000 to $593,414,000 during the 1960-66 period in trade with the Latin 
American Free Trade Association, and trade with the Central American 
Common Market countries rose 78 p.c., from $22,202,000 to $39,498,000. 
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Domestic Exports by Leading Countries, 1962-66 


Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$'000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 
UnitediStatesmmres cc ein, ain oc one 3,608,439 3,766,380 4,271,059 4,840,456 6,027,722 
Dilailcus o pow oats Rae 909,041 1,006,838 1,199,779 1,174,309 1,122,574 
JEVSEIS cee te Ge ee 214,535 296,010 330,234 316,187 393,892 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 3,297 150,123 315,943 197,362 320,605 
ChinasCommuUnistan. ss). 6... 2. 147,438 104,738 136,263 105,131 184,879 
Germany, Federal Republic...... 177,688 170,969 211,360 189,493 176,800 
NIGHINGIIETITeS eG Gear ae din aks bg cree 76,940 87,009 101,582 127,766 143,113 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 68,169 76,493 100,535 128,011 117,505 
[AUS TENE ps 5 iSite 104,965 100,773 145,812 140,372 117,359 
TE) ola ie Bae eae eae eee 74,521 76,761 62,236 93,223 114,787 
INGl aber talaga von decks cso Sonal 29,633 53,900 64,042 58,453 107,662 
NOMWaV eine Orie rls onesies 69,054 73,398 67,582 82,456 107,014 
FIG IIO Ry Ban lone ako cen 57,561 63,428 79,433 87,273 84,541 
Wenezuelaern cnn. sree siereta hoa aes 42,328 46,328 64,075 73,045 75,958 
Republic of South Africa....... 37,525 60,299 69,166 76,226 74,393 
CUDA RRA cee eet ee chats o Bees 10,878 16,433 60,930 52,594 61,436 
INICXIC ORM irri caeutin cos. ccreers sy tis 41,267 55,572 65,151 51,006 52,145 
New Zealand aces trots cicscns + onan: 26,784 30,549 33,714 36,845 41,750 
ATG EMM alter eres e eache Ba oo Seo, ue 22,546 36,992 26,889 32,720 39,529 


BROAN 22 paws cars irhslossne 9,3 1 «5 's!'s! os 37,391 27,200 62,653 31,565 37,404 


Well over half the imports 
into Canada are end- 
products and prominent 
among these are mater- 
lals-handling machinery, 
equipment and tools re- 
quired in the construc- 
tion, development and 
operation of Canadian 
industries. 


Open-pit mining at a 
molybdenum property in 
central British Columbia. 


Electronic computers are 
now among the twenty 
leading commodities im- 
ported into Canada from 
the United States, reflect- 
ing the rapid increase in 
their use by business 
and industry. 


Imports by Leading Countries, 1962-66 


Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$'000 $'000 $000 $000 $'000 
United States soi... excise wae oes 4,299,539 4,444,556 5,164,285 6,044,831 7,135,611 
Britaiivers toc. este cor coe aha oie 5 563,062 526,800 573,995 619,058 644,741 
JADAM, ieee re mere OR ole see tctate 125,359 130,471 174,388 230,144 253,051 
Germany, Federal Republic...... 141,198 144,023 170,392 209,517 235,207 
VeneZuclay ccs cc: fe oketrtse ee pres 224,275 243,495 270,621 254,670 215,059 
FRANCO ie eno o aust enero Weetoiels aise miele 56,160 58,170 68,687 96,103 106,651 
Pal Viet n. seeeicts facsat yes sted tere, tones eeu 51,859 55,303 67,462 80,279 86,718 
SWEdGNE Gai 0 oe Here epics sas 25,873 33,410 38,794 55,568 72,541 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 48,672 47,342 59,198 72,027 61,555 
Netherlands... 3 ene cas 37,049 36,736 39,933 56,274 60,489 
AUStralia ic cages aes sche ueceoaie sions 45,216 55,650 59,627, 47,372 59,573 
SWIZCMONG omens eee ere 28,040 32,469 36,932 43,986 50,279 
MWealaysiar res cuneate catante. 21% ome 28,251 31,634 34,566 40,272 41,453 
LrvGiaiciey as ade ohn eel ee levee 43,479 52,664 36,121 43,424 40,093 
Nigetiay“cosen ws cee none ke ierarnrereter 5,726 7,924 11,264 11,252 39,490 
HONGKONG scan. cto volt ae 18,889 21,197 26,321 31,043 So,g1 
Netherlands Antilles........... 35,856 30,099 34,885 43,341 38,511 
RANAIC Aye a) Aye etaee a taepe rene tae suey 39,721 51,524 47,858 36,000 37,281 
Brazil cg ns ote tae Pn etrernnte 31,600 36,361 39,533 35,573 35,777 
Gi aa OA datin P areniNanecaripenn iyo oe 31,736 42,799 31,085 31,765 35,469 


Travel Industry 

Since travel is one of the largest single items in Canadian trade, the 
economic benefits of tourist spending in Canada is most important. Expendi- 
tures by visitors stimulate economic growth in all aspects of industrial society 
but especially in the service industries. In 1966, travel, which attracted 
$840,000,000 in foreign capital, ranked fourth among exports, being exceeded 
only by receipts from the sale of wheat valued at $1,060,000,000 and newsprint 
and automotive products, each valued at $970,000,000. At the same time, travel 
considered as an import commodity with expenditures of Canadians in other 
countries totalling $900,000,000, was exceeded only by the import of automotive 
products valued at about $1,650,000,000. The large increases in payments by 
Canadians and the smaller advances in receipts from foreign visitors played a 
significant part in the deficits recorded in the balance of payments on travel 
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account in the 1964-66 period. A surplus balance of $24,000,000 realized in 1963 
was short-lived, reverting to a deficit of $50,000,000 in 1964, $49,000,000 in 1965 
and $60,000,000 in 1966. 


Balance of Payments on Travel Account, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$'000,000 
Account with the United States— 
Receiptsanraaa ee cases. 33) 72 549 590 660 730 
Payments (incl. Hawaii).... 419 388 481 548 628 
Nett erent cre see fe +93 +161 +109 tani 2. +102 
Account with overseas countries— 
RecelptSarrccetrrrsre wre monte 50 60 72 87 110 
Payments sisctenesoere cnc ee 186 197 234 248 272 
Netra wer reek noe tcue soe ros . —136 —137 —159 —161 —162 
Account with all countries— 
ReceiptSstee seer 562 609 662 747 840 
BavimentS aacwactacraiccurertoke 605 585 72 796 900 
INGtitrma cot rece craters ste: —43 +24 50 —49 —60 


International travel to and from Canada in 1965 involved 68,000,000 
border crossings and an aggregate of $1,543,000,000 in travel expenditures. In 
1966, there were 71,000,000 crossings and $1,740,000,000 in expenditures. The 
number of crossings by Canadians returning from trips to other countries 
totalled 33,900,000 in 1965 and 35,100,000 in 1966, an increase of 1,200,000. 


A plane load of travellers disembarking after a trip overseas is a familiar 
sight at Canada’s international airports. 
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Canadians spent, per capita of population, an average of $45 abroad in 1966 
and $41 in 1965 compared with $35 in 1961. On the other hand, 35,500,000 
non-immigrants visited Canada in 1966, compared to 34,000,000 in 1965. Even 
though visitors outnumbered resident travellers, Canadians spent 7 p.c. more 
abroad in both years than non-immigrants spent in Canada. 


Visitors to Canada. Improved tourist facilities and publicity by travel 
promoters have encouraged non-immigrant visitors to come to Canada. In 1966, 
entries into Canada by United States residents totalled 35,325,000, an increase of 
1,437,700 compared to the figure of 33,887,300 in 1965. Of these travellers, 
99,507,300 entered Canada and returned to the United States on the same 
day while 12,817,700 stayed one or more nights. In 1965, some 21,999,200 were 
day trips and 11,888,100 visitors remained one or more nights. 


Expenditures in Canada by United States residents were estimated at 
$730,000,000 in 1966, a significant advance over the $660,000,000 recorded in 
1965. The majority of travellers (76 p.c. or 26,868,000 persons) entered Canada 
by automobile; compared with 1965, this represents an increase of 664,500 or 
2.2 p.c. In 1966, a total of 8,457,000 persons entered Canada by means other 
than automobile, an increase of 10.1 p.c. over 1965. 


Facilities for all kinds of recreational activities from camping to expensive 

resort hotel living may be found all across the country. An example is 

Happy Valley near Calgary in Alberta, a year-round resort where one 

may ski, ski-doo, or swim indoors in winter and golf, fish, swim outdoors 
or ride in summer. 
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Overseas visitors travelling direct to Canada totalled 149,502 persons in 
1966 compared to 132,920 entries in 1965, an increase of 12.5 p.c. Furthermore, 
overseas visitors entering Canada via the United States totalled 261,261 persons. 
Expenditures by visitors from countries other than the United States have been 
increasing gradually since 1961 when $47,000,000 was spent in Canada. In 1966, 
overseas tourists in Canada spent a total of $110,000,000. 


From the questionnaire survey, it is possible to determine certain charac- 
teristics concerning visitors entering Canada direct from overseas countries. For 
example, in 1966, 46 p.c. of the total arrivals originated in Britain, 91 p.c. 
travelled by plane, 66 p.c. reported visiting friends and relatives as the purpose 
of their trips, and the overseas visitors remained for an average of 26 days in 
Canada. In contrast, in 1965, 43 p.c. of the arrivals originated in Britain, 89 p.c. 
travelled by plane, 66 p.c. reported visiting friends and relatives, and the aver- 
age length of their stay was 34 days. 


Canadian Travel Abroad. By far the greatest exchange of travel is with 
the United States. Canadian re-entries from that country numbered 34,679,900 
in 1966 compared to 33,433,400 in 1965. Of the total expenditures by Canadians 
abroad, 70 p.c. or $628,000,000 was spent in the United States including Hawaii, 
an increase of $80,000,000 over the preceding year. Most of the visits by Cana- 
dians in 1966 were short-term or same-day traffic — 79 p.c. or 27,422,500 — the 
remaining 7,257,400 residents staying one or more nights in the United States. 
In 1965, some 27,191,100 Canadians made day trips to the United States and 
6,242,300 stayed one or more nights. The automobile is the most popular form 
of transportation used by Canadians; 28,258,000 persons travelled by this means 
in 1966 compared to 26,581,000 in 1965. 


Although the number of Canadians visiting overseas countries was quite 
small in comparison with the number travelling in the United States, expendi- 
tures were proportionately higher mainly because of higher trans-ocean fares 
and the money spent for extra lodging and food on longer overseas trips. 
In 1966, some 502,925 residents travelled overseas and spent a total of 
$272,000,000, an increase of $24,000,000 over the $248,000,000 spent in 1965. 
Encouraged by the increase in the number of charter flights offered and 
by the lowering of air fares, 94 p.c. of Canadians visiting overseas countries 
travelled by plane, up from 92 p.c. in 1965. Furthermore, based on the 1965-66 
questionnaire survey, Canadians reported Britain as their main destination 
and recreation as their main reason for travelling overseas. Most of the 
Canadian travellers covered in the survey resided in Ontario and the average 
length of trip reported was between 26 and 28 days in 1965 and between 23 
and 32 days in 1966. 


Balance of International Payments 


Every hour of every day, commodities are moving into and out of Canada 
by train, truck, ship, aircraft and pipeline. To supply their everyday needs, 
Canadians depend on the labour and products of countries in every part of 
the world. While this great stream of goods, services and savings is flowing 
into Canada, an important although smaller flow of goods, services and savings 
is moving outward. 
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Great as is the two-way traffic in merchandise, it has accounted in recent 
years for less than two thirds of Canada’s international transactions. Canadians 
earn substantial amounts from the provision of services and savings to non- 
residents and there are even greater payments by Canada for similar services 
and savings provided by non-residents. In addition to these international 
exchanges, which currently equal about $1,250 per year for every Canadian, 
there is a vast amount of investment, borrowing and lending between Canada 
and other countries. 


Foreign Capital in Canada 


Canadian purchases of goods and services from non-residents have per- 
sistently exceeded sales by a sizable margin. This imbalance has been made 
possible by very large inflows of foreign capital for investment in Canadian 
industry and, at times, by heavy borrowings by provinces and municipalities. 
These inflows have been associated with growth and development and have, 
in turn, stimulated demands for larger purchases of foreign goods and 
services. 

There have been deficits each year since 1953 and they ranged between 
$1,100,000,000 and $1,500,000,000 in each of the years from 1956 to 1960. The 
largest deficits occurred in the latter part of 1956 and the first half of 195i 
and again in 1959. Both were periods of intense economic activity. 

The deficit in the exchange of goods and services moderated in the early 
1960s, falling to about $425,000,000 in 1964. Increased wheat shipments to the 
Soviet Union, Mainland China and some other Communist countries contri- 
buted to a rise in the merchandise trade surplus which topped $700,000,000 in 
1964, while net payments for non-merchandise transactions remained in the 
neighbourhood of $1,000,000,000. 

With an upswing, however, in the non-merchandise deficit combined with 
a fall in the merchandise trade surplus, the current account deficit expanded 
to about $1,130,000,000 in 1965 and 1966. Rising net payments of interest and 
dividends, enlarged economic aid abroad and higher increases in merchandise 
imports than in exports brought about the over-all change. Following similar 
increases in the receipts and payments, Canada’s deficit in the years 1964 to 
1966 on travel account stood at an average level of about $55,000,000. In 1967, 
however, an impressive rise occurred in the receipts from foreign visitors to 
Expo 67 and other Centennial events, and a substantial surplus on travel 
transactions was indicated for the whole year. 

Many factors have contributed to the growth of this highly significant 
element in Canada’s international transactions. Rising personal incomes in 
Canada have opened widening opportunities for spending on non-resident 
services, including travel. The influx of new Canadians has led to rising 
remittances by those having family connections outside Canada. Joint defence 
undertakings and contributions to developing areas have added to Canadian 
expenditure abroad, as have also transactions which spring from the spreading 
network of international investment. 

The largest element in the deficit from non-merchandise transactions has 
been interest and dividend payments, reflecting part of the cost of financing 


The multi-million-dollar 
potash mines and plants 
operating southeast of 
Esterhazy in Saskat- 
chewan are recent ex- 
amples of the investment 
of foreign capital in the 
development of Cana- 
dian mineral resources. 


the accumulated deficits of earlier years. With miscellaneous investment in- 
come, these transactions have, in recent years, resulted in net payments by 
Canada of well over $700,000,000 annually. Some of the effects of the massive 
imports of non-resident capital have yet to be fully felt. 

Large parts of the income accruing to non-residents have been retained 
for investment in Canada, while many of the new developments have not yet 
matured to the point where income remittances could be expected. Growing 
international financial relationships have also been reflected in increasing 
payments by branch and subsidiary companies for administrative and other 
services supplied from abroad. Net payments of this kind, including those 
between unaffiliated business organizations, have been rising and are now 
well over $200,000,000 annually. 

While the financing of external deficits on current account has been 
accomplished for the most part with little or no visible difficulty, Canada’s 
international financial position in recent years has experienced several severe 


The slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry, 
on the other hand, ts 
largely Canadian-con- 
trolled, as are other divi- 
sions of the food and 
beverage group, iron and 
Stee! mills, sawmills, feed 
manufacturing, clothing, 
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but short-lived shocks. The crisis of confidence in 1962 was resolved by 
remedial measures taken by the Canadian authorities with international 
assistance. The adverse reaction on the Canadian financial markets of the 
introduction in 1963 of special tax measures by the United States aimed at 
improving their balance of payments position was ameliorated when an 
exemption for the sale of Canadian new issues in the United States was 
negotiated. Subsequent modifications and extensions to the United States 
balance of payments program revived concern in Canada but working 
arrangements were made between the two governments. At the same time, 
however, the application of these agreements has imposed some constraints 
on the freedom of Canadian financial and economic policy. 


Decade of Increased Investment. The substantial growth in the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in Canada during the past decade has been the prin- 
cipal factor in increasing Canada’s net international indebtedness from 
$8,000,000,000 at the end of 1955 to about $22,000,000,000 at the end of 1965, 
roughly $1,000 for every man, woman and child in Canada. In the latter year, 
Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to well over $35,000,000,000, of 
which about half represented direct foreign investment in Canadian enterprises 
controlled by non-residents. A substantial part of the remainder covered port- 
folio investment in Canadian corporations and in government and municipal 
bonds by non-residents. 

At the same time Canada’s gross external assets totalled $13,400,000,000, of 
which nearly $5,000,000,000 was represented by government loans to overseas 
countries, subscriptions to international financial organizations and holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange. 

Dependence on external sources for some types of capital, together with 
the special advantages often associated with this capital, has led to a degree 
of foreign ownership and control of Canadian industry unique in economic 
history. Foreign investment accounted for 64 p.c. of the ownership and 74 p.c. 
of the control of the Canadian petroleum and natural gas industry at the end 
of 1963, the latest calculation. The mining industry was 62 p.c. foreign-owned 
and 59 p.c. foreign-controlled. Manufacturing, other than petroleum refining, 
was 54 p.c. foreign-owned and 60 p.c. foreign-controlled. The degree of foreign 
ownership and control varies considerably in different branches of manufac- 
turing. Other areas of Canadian wealth such as utilities, merchandising, hous- 
ing and social capital are Canadian-owned and controlled to a much larger 
extent than are the petroleum, mining or manufacturing industries. 

A substantial part of foreign capital in Canada has taken the form of 
equity investment and, as a result of the retention of earnings, foreign invest- 
ments increase each year by some hundreds of millions of dollars more than 
the capital actually imported. Indeed, during the postwar years to the end of 
1964 the earnings accruing to non-resident investors, but voluntarily retained 
in Canada to finance expansion, have amounted to about $5,200,000,000. In 
addition, actual transfers of interest and dividends in the most recent years 
have approximated $1,400,000,000 annually. The significant part of the corpo- 
rate profits that accrues to non-residents is a measure of the important place of 
foreign capital in the development of the Canadian economy. 
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Transportation 


Since World War II, a revolution has taken place in Canadian transporta- 
tion. Between 1949 and 1965, total intercity passenger miles travelled increased 
2.8 times. Declines of 7.1 p.c. and 5.4 p.c. in intercity passenger miles were re- 
corded by bus and rail transportation respectively, but travel by passenger 
car and aircraft increased 3.1 times and 8.0 times respectively. Intercity travel 
by passenger car continues to be by far the most popular mode of travel, 
accounting for about 85 p.c. of total passenger miles in 1965. 

The pattern of freight movement has also changed dramatically. At the 
end of World War II, railways were hauling nearly three quarters of the ton- 
miles of freight moved between cities; twenty years later their share was down 
to 42.8 p.c. In absolute figures, however, total freight tonnage carried by the 
railways has almost doubled. The proportion carried by water was roughly 
unchanged during this period, although tonnage more than doubled. Freight 
moved by highway carriers increased over six-fold. 

Oil and gas pipelines, new developments in long-distance transportation 
since the end of World War II, carried 22.4 p.c. of the total intercity ton-miles 
in 1965; gas pipelines accounted for 8.1 p.c. of the total in 1965. Air cargo 
increased over 25 times but still totalled less than one tenth of 1 p.c. of all 
intercity ton-miles. 


Technological Developments 

Changes in traffic patterns have resulted largely from the enormous 
technological changes and developments in transportation during the past two 
decades, especially in the air, road and pipeline industries. Improved techni- 
ques are also evident in the older established transportation industries. The 
railways have switched from steam to diesel locomotives, built electronically 
operated freight yards and introduced machine-processing of data for opera- 
tional, analytical and accounting purposes. Lines have been built into remote 
mining areas opened up since the War and many miles of uneconomic lines 
and services have been abandoned, particularly passenger services. The rail- 
ways have also expanded significantly into the highway transport field. A 
number of new service innovations such as piggyback, integrated services for 
package freight and less-than-carload shipments, unitized trains for bulk cargo, 
and container services are now offered to shippers. The traveller between 
Montreal and Toronto may now ride fast passenger trains powered by gas 
turbine engines. These trains are designed on aerodynamics principles and 
give a smooth ride at high speeds. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 brought benefits to in- 
land commerce by enabling all but the largest ocean freighters to sail more 
than 2,280 miles from the sea up the St. Lawrence and through the Great 
Lakes to the Lakehead. Many cities along the 8,300 miles of inland shoreline 
have now become seaports, lowering transportation costs and opening new 
markets. The 16 locks of the Seaway accommodate ships up to 730 feet long. 
The introduction of improved vessel movement techniques and new traffic 
control methods have combined to effect maximum safety and reduce average 
vessel round-trip transit times. For instance, in the Welland section a new 
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centralized traffic control centre was brought into operation in the autumn 
of 1966. Utilizing closed circuit television and telemetry to monitor and direct 
vessels through the canal, this control system has reduced the average vessel’s 
round trip through the section to 31.7 hours. 


Air services have increased and expanded and new jet and turbo-prop 
aircraft have been brought into service. Supersonic and jumbo aircraft are 
now planned for the 1970s; the jumbo will carry approximately 500 passengers, 
and the supersonic planes are capable of travelling at speeds of from Mach 2 
to Mach 3. (The speed of sound is Mach 1, about 660 miles per hour.) New 
airports and hangars have been constructed. In many northern areas of Canada, 
air is still the only means of transportation; even those settlements that can be 
reached by ship in the summer depend on aircraft the remainder of the year. 


Hovercraft have recently been tested in the northern regions where roads 
are costly to build and maintain and trial runs were made in the Mackenzie 
River delta and off-shore in British Columbia. Hovercraft are able to travel 
over water, ice, snow, muskeg, tundra and fairly rough terrain. 


Truckers have been quick to exploit the benefits of improved highways and 
equipment; freight may now be picked up at a shipper’s warehouse in one part 
of the country and delivered by the same truck to a consignee two and even 
three thousand miles away. This was rare only ten years ago. The size of truck- 
ing companies has also expanded to such an extent that some now operate as 
many as 2,000 vehicles (trucks, tractors and trailers) and 40 or more terminals. 
Of the new truck-tractors entering service today, perhaps more than three 
quarters are diesel. Truckers provide container service and have begun to test 
the economy of truck-trains which normally are made up of two 27-foot or 
three 20-foot trailers. 


Containers hold promise as an economical means of transporting packaged 
and some bulk materials. As the container is sealed at the shipper’s ware- 
house, pilferage is reduced to a minimum. It can be transported by truck, rail, 
ship or plane and is easily transferred from one mode of transport to another. 
However, as the unit is large and can be quite heavy when loaded, special 
handling equipment is required, especially at ports. Many ports of the world 
have been or are being equipped to handle containers. 


The ubiquitous family car has given rise to a host of problems including 
traffic congestion, parking, accidents, air pollution, and the building of exten- 
sive throughways. These problems are of major concern to urban planners and, 
in an attempt to circumvent them, new and improved forms of urban rapid 
transit, including several variations of the electric car, are being studied. 


Pipelines for natural gas, petroleum and petroleum products are now a 
major element in Canada’s vast transportation network. Canada has built the 
world’s longest line for the transport of natural gas—the 36-inch Trans- 
Canada line extending 2,423 miles from the Alberta~Saskatchewan border to 
Montreal. In 1966, the oil and gas industry’s products were gathered and dis- 
tributed through more than 56,000 miles of pipeline. Now, pipelines for solids 
are under study to determine the economics and engineering problems in 
transporting coal, sulphur, potash and other bulk materials. 


Ja has two great 
d waterways, 
of importance as 
jortation routes 
areas through 
ch they flow. 


The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system, extending inland for 2,280 miles, 
has many harbours and ports of call along its shores. The wharf at Baie 
Comeau, Que., is of anti-wave and tide design developed by the National 

Research Council. 


The Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest rivers, flows 2,635 miles from Alberta northwest to the 
Arctic Ocean and is navigable throughout most of its length. Here a ship leaves Tuktoyaktuk at the 
river mouth, towing supplies for nearby settlements. 
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Shipping 

All Canadian waterways, including canals, lakes and rivers, are open on 
equal terms to the shipping of all countries of the world, except for the 
coastal trade. In 1961, the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River system were 
excluded from some of the reciprocal provisions of the British Commonwealth 
Merchant Shipping Agreement, under which ships enjoy equal privileges with 
Canadian ships in the carrying of goods and passengers from one port in 
Canada to another port in Canada —in other words, the coastal trade. This 
means that the exclusive right to carry goods and passengers between Canadian 
ports in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River system from Havre St. 
Pierre belongs to Canadian-registered ships. In 1966, the coastal trade carried 
60,685,949 tons of cargo, compared with 53,094,252 in 1965. Of this total, 
58,950,883 tons, or 97.1 p.c., were carried in Canadian vessels; the remainder 
were carried almost entirely in vessels of British registry. 

During 1966, a total of 131,271 vessels engaged in international or coastal 
shipping arrived at Canadian ports, compared with 127,945 vessels in 1965 and 
134,995 in 1964. The total tonnage of all cargo loaded and unloaded at Cana- 
dian ports in international shipping amounted to 137,007,321 tons in 1966 com- 
pared with 135,790,161 tons in 1965. Of this tonnage, a total of 41,867,888 tons, 
or 30.6 p.c., was carried in vessels of Canadian registry. 

The major commodities exported by ship in 1966 were iron ore (32,909,924 
tons), wheat (15,807,704 tons), gypsum (4,709,891 tons), lumber and timber 
(3,856,972 tons), newsprint (3,862,629 tons), and pulpwood (1,782,764 tons). 
Import shipments of bituminous coal (15,654,652 tons), crude petroleum 
(6,912,389 tons), iron ore (5,038,741 tons), fuel oil (7,850,162 tons), and aluminum 
ore (3,088,987 tons); these items together constituted 72.7 p.c. of the total 
unloaded. 

Canadian aids to navigation include adequate marking of dangerous areas 
by lighthouses and other marine signals, an efficient pilotage service, radio 
signal and direction-finding stations and ice-forecasting and _ ice-breaking 


Vessels are dwarfed as they pass under the new bridge linking the north 
and south shores of the St. Lawrence River at Trois-Rivieres, Que. 
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services. Comprehensive federal legislation and regulations ensure a high 
standard of safety for navigation in Canadian waters. 


Harbours 

Coastlines on three oceans and the magnificent St. Lawrence Seaway 
penetrating deep into the continent make water transportation of great impor- 
tance in Canada. Twenty-four ports each handle more than 2,000,000 tons of 
freight every year, and the maintenance and operation of harbour facilities is 
essential to the smooth running of the economy. 

Nine harbours — at St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Trois-Rivicres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill — are administered by the 
National Harbours Board, a Crown Corporation established in 1936. The Board 
provides and operates port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, 
grain elevators, cold storage warehouses, and terminal railways. Eleven other 
harbours are administered by commissions that include municipal as well as 
federal appointees and there are about 300 public harbours, all of which are 
under the supervision of the Department of Transport. At most ports, there are 
additional dock and handling facilities owned by private companies such as 
railways, and the pulp and paper, oil and sugar industries. 

Certain of these ports, such as Sept-[les and Port Alfred serve large indus- 
trial establishments rather than large populations; their cargoes are therefore 
limited mainly to the movement of such heavy bulk raw materials as iron ore 
at Sept-Iles and bauxite at Port Alfred. 


Foreign and Coastal Trade through Ports Handling over 
2,000,000 Tons in 1966 


Foreign Coastwise Total 
Port Freight 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded Handled 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal@arssict- ene eee 5,547,612 6,475,397 4,603,062 6,209,649 22,835,720 
VEINGOUME a 65 ao asta c 10,409,188 1,859,022 15,427,030 13,957,227 21,652,467 


Sept-lles-Pointe Noire. . 17,046,227 462,907 2,175,113 263,531 19,947,778 
Port Arthur-Fort William. 3,430,874 420,302 14,493,010 1,164,577 19,508,763 


Pr amMutOie stm tysns ace, oss 191,495 7,320,080 503,714 2,703,387 10,718,676 
POG CANTs aoc asbcoor 972297223 181,301 70,229 10,587 9,491,340 
PIU LAX crows te te ese syste ben ois 2,846,022 4,227,840 1,950,486 382,721 9,407,069 
Bale Comealnrr. craeurer 3,930,559 1,826,515 277,453 2,391,845 8,426,372 
WUCDEC Tea). cies rk Woda. eto 1,614,115 1,190,994 165,059 3,396,239 6,366,407 
Saint JOM. on ceissen sr 1,570,814 2,946,613 1,028,058 434,307 5,979,792 
BOL OME Ofer. 3 i ok ore ai eae 223,293 3,159,435 276,594 1,935,356 5,594,678 
New Westminster...... 1,255,247 224,341 2,414,130 1,557,888 5,451,606 
ORG Meter eis soleies otal nueks 2,161,509 429,336 34,110 2,532,459 5,157,414 
Sault Ste: Mane <i 2 5 05 241,464 3,596,630 239,174 960,968 5,038,236 
Mrois-RIViCreSiyai. = = a. os 1,682,654 1,104,260 1,897 1,733,265 4,522,076 
Seite cam coomaamouuac 198,860 1,358,906 2,374,345 498,835 4,430,946 
ROTATE a asus ages 450,311 3,047,963 16,802 637,382 4,152,458 
Port Colborne; .tsis ss 1,467,299 430,378 396,467 1,129,028 3,432,172 
VOMEY $s ciorete sa tnwie ane 425,977 941,635 1,358,586 846,594 3,272,792 
Nanaimo (Harmac)..... 648,186 95,523 253,304 1,702,162 2,699,175 
Bore Credit sy .c5.206 ara: scio 4,411 2,323,367 223,382 445,954 2,997,114 
WVINGSOM. Sholas «an oor 2,274,319 1,695,620 558,139 D49,039" Old Ane 
BCtON Ais Y ats tees ix © 1,123,795 68,053 355,283 901,850 2,448,981 


RlarKSOMl cere oe ser 29,550 104,654 530,654 1,551,847 2,216,705 


An inland laker of the 730-foot class leaving Lock 3 of the Welland 
Canal, moving eastward toward Lake Ontario. In 1967, 52,809,000 tons 
of cargo passed through the Canal. 


Canals 


The major canals in Canada are those of the St. Lawrence—Great Lakes 
waterway with seven locks, providing navigation for vessels of 25-foot draught 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario; the Welland Ship Canal by-passing the Niagara 
River between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie with eight locks; and the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal and lock between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. These 16 locks 
overcome a drop of 580 feet from the head of the lakes to Montreal. 

The Seaway accommodates all but the largest ocean-going vessels and the 
upper St. Lawrence and Great Lakes are open to 80 p.c. of the world’s salt- 
water fleet. During 1966 the volume of freight carried through the St. Law- 
rence section of the Seaway (Montreal to Lake Ontario) totalled 49,580,045 tons 
compared with 43,378,663 tons in 1965 and 13,499,698 tons in 1956, the peak year 
before the opening of the Seaway in 1959. 

Subsidiary Canadian canals or branches include the St. Peter’s Canal be- 
tween the Bras d’Or Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean in Nova Scotia; the St. Ours 
and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu River, Quebec; the Ste. Anne and Caril- 
lon Canals on the Ottawa River; the Rideau Canal between Ottawa and Kings- 
ton; and the Trent and Murray Canals between Lake Ontario and Georgian 
Bay in Ontario. The commercial value of these canals is not great but they are 
maintained to control water levels and permit the passage of small vessels and 
pleasure craft. The Canso Canal permits shipping to pass through the cause- 
way connecting Cape Breton Island with the Nova Scotia mainland. During 
1966, 111,188,312 tons of freight passed through all Canadian canals in 23,738 
vessels. 
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Railways 


More than 80 p.c. of railway transportation in Canada is provided by two 
great transcontinental railway systems—the government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, a joint- 
stock corporation. The two systems are highly competitive. Both, in addition to 
their far-reaching railway operations, conduct other transport activities: fleets 
of inland and coastal vessels, ocean-going steamships, highway transport ser- 
vices, large hotels and resorts, and extensive passenger and freight air services 
over domestic and international routes. The Canadian National and the 
Canadian Pacific jointly operate a national telecommunications system that 
employs micro-wave, high-speed teletype and private wire networks, telex and 
data and weather facsimile transmission, providing rapid communications 
throughout Canada and connecting with all parts of the world. 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia 
Government, operates over an 800-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort 
St. John and beyond. Its recent construction has opened up the vast interior of 
the province, stimulating large-scale industrial development. Connections at 
Vancouver link this line with other Canadian railways and with United 
States lines. 


The CN’s new Turbo is the fastest inter-city train on the Continent. It 

will cover the 335-mile run from Toronto to Montreal in a minute under 

four hours. The all-aluminum cars are propelled by gas turbine engines 
that have a potential top speed of 120 miles an hour. 


Ottawa’s central railway station, which had been in use since 1912, was 

abandoned in 1966 and the tracks leading to it through the city were 

removed. The new Station, some distance away, is an attractively 

designed building offering much better and more convenient facilities 
for the traveller. 


Railway operating revenues of all lines in Canada, excluding highway 
transport, telecommunications and other ancillary operations, totalled 1,481,- 
000,000 in 1966, up 7.9 p.c. from the previous year. During the same period, 
railway. expenses (including taxes) rose 6.4 p.c. to $1,375,000,000 and income 
(including net operating revenues and other rail income but excluding fixed 
charges) amounted to $139,500,000. 


Construction proceeds 
on a 235-mile track that 
will give access to 
Alberta’s northern re- 
sources—by the end of 
7967, 150 miles had 
been completed. 
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Revenue freight traffic carried by Canadian railways in terms of weight and 
distance aggregated 95,098,000,000 ton-miles in 1966, up approximately 8,000,- 
000,000 from the previous year. The average length of haul was greater at 463 
miles, and the average revenue per ton-mile rose slightly to 1.39 from 1.38 cents. 

The number of passengers carried fell 5.7 p.c. in 1966 to 23,194,555 with 
commuter travel increasing 5.6 p.c. and non-commuter travel declining 3.0 p.c. 
from 1965. Passenger-miles travelled dropped 2.9 p.c. to 2,587,000,000 while the 
average journey increased from 108 to 112 miles. The average revenue earned 
per passenger-mile was 2.4 cents. 

The two transcontinental railways continue to make improvements in 
service and operating efficiency. The development of specialized equipment to 
serve particular industries continued; new branch lines were being constructed 
to serve mineral developments in various parts of Canada; and further advances 
were made toward integrating the handling of merchandise shipments by the 
various transportation facilities operated by the two systems. 

Construction of Canada’s first pioneer railway to be built into the North- 
west Territories by Canadian National for the Federal Government began in 
1961 and was completed in 1964. The 430-mile railway from Peace River, Al- 
berta, to Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake provides easy access 
to the rich lumber, oil and mineral reserves of the north. 


Road Transport 


In 1966, there were 7,035,261 motor vehicles registered in Canada — 78 p.c. 
were automobiles, 18 p.c. trucks and road tractors, less than 1 p.c. buses of all 
types and 3.4 p.c. other vehicles such as motorcycles and farm tractors, licensed 
in accordance with the regulations of the various provinces. Total Canadian 
vehicle registrations showed that there was one passenger automobile for every 
3.6 persons compared with the United States ratio of one passenger automobile 
for every 2.6 persons. 

In Canada, the automobile continues to be the most used means of trans- 
portation by road, with intercity bus and urban transit systems playing a less 
significant part. In 1965, in terms of estimated intercity passenger-miles by all 
modes of transport, automobiles accounted for approximately 85 p.c. of the 
total. 

In 1966, buses operating on intercity and rural routes carried over 49,- 
800,000 passengers, earned $60,769,000, and travelled more than 107,500,000 
miles. The average fare per passenger on these services was $1.22. Passenger bus 
travel was estimated to account for slightly more intercity passenger-miles than 
rail passenger travel in 1966. Bus lines were estimated to perform 5.3 p.c. of the 
intercity passenger-miles by all modes of transport while rail accounted for an 
estimated 3.9 p.c. 

With a large part of its population concentrated in urban areas, Canada 
relies heavily on urban transit systems to provide local transportation services. 
Of the total 1,036,423,243 passengers carried for a gross operating revenue of 
$182,551,307, the municipally owned systems serving the larger population 
centres carried 931,356,872 passengers and earned $164,487,545, while the pri- 
vately owned systems in smaller centres carried 105,066,371 passengers and had 
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Montreal’s subway became 
operative in 1966 and has 
since proved a great boon to 
heavy pedestrian traffic. It 
connects with surface buses 
and a single city-wide fare 
carries the passenger to his 
destination. 


The Lafontaine tunnel which 

runs under the St. Lawrence 

River from the south shore to 

Montreal /sland was opened 

in time to provide a welcome 

shortcut for visitors to Expo 
67. 


operating revenues of $18,063,762. The average fare of the municipally owned 
systems — 17.7 cents in 1966 — was 2.7 p.c. higher than the 17.2-cent average 
fare charged by the privately owned systems. 

The increasing ownership of automobiles and the growth in the size of the 
urban and suburban areas have created serious problems for urban transit sys- 
tems. In an effort to provide more flexible services at minimum costs, transit 
systems have been progressively abandoning the use of street cars and trolley 
buses in favour of motor buses; only Toronto still uses street cars and a few 
systems still use trolley buses. 

In an effort to ease downtown traffic congestion and to provide rapid 
transit services to large numbers of people, Toronto and Montreal have con- 
structed subway systems. Toronto completed the original 4.5-mile subway in 
1954 and extensions were opened to traffic in 1966 and 1968. The length of the 
system is now 21 miles. 
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Montreal’s $213,000,000 rapid-transit system — Métro — was opened in the 
autumn of 1966, after four years of excavation and construction work. It oper- 
ates entirely underground and uses cars equipped with pneumatic wheels. 

The construction and maintenance of Canadian roads and streets are 
primarily the responsibility of the appropriate provincial and municipal 
governments; the Federal Government provides financial assistance in an effort 
to ensure the development of the integrated systems of highways and streets 
necessary for today’s large volume of traffic. Total expenditures on highways 
and urban streets came to $1,771,039,000 in 1966, or $88 per capita. 

As a result of this mutual effort, Canada had 485,315 miles of roads and 
streets by the end of 1966 of which 74 p.c. were surfaced — surfaced includes 
rigid pavement, flexible pavement and gravel. In 1966, there were 14.5 motor 
vehicles for every mile of road and street and 19.6 motor vehicles per mile of 
surfaced road and street in Canada. 

To meet the problems caused by increasing traffic congestion, many. cities 
in Canada have completed or are planning the construction of limited access 
throughways to speed the inbound and outbound traffic between urban and 
suburban areas, and to permit through-traffic to by-pass the congested central 
areas. 


The new causeway across the harbour of Pictou, N.S., leads to Aber- 
crombie Point, where a $55,000,000 sulphate pulp mill was opened in 
7967. 
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The trucking industry continues to expand and develop its technology. It 
is one of the most important providers of freight transportation, especially of 
packaged goods, over short and medium distances. In 1966, registrations of 
motor trucks and tractors reached 1,266,024 and for-hire carriers, the most 
important class in providing transportation service to the public in general, 
recorded revenues of $765,509,000, an increase of 15.4 p.c. over the previous year. 
Recently, private enterprises are showing an increased interest in developing 
trucking operations. 

Traffic accidents continued to exact an alarming toll of deaths, injuries and 
damages on Canadian streets and highways in 1966 — 5,281 persons were killed 
and 161,197 injured in 426,105 accidents. 


Civil Aviation 

Vast distances, rugged terrain and extreme variations in weather have 
shaped the growth and development of civil aviation in Canada. The smooth 
operation ei aircraft, airports, traffic controls, communication, navigational 
facilities and meteorological services is the result of many years of planning, 
training and research. 

Competition and rapid technical developments have greatly increased the 
speed and efficiency and have reduced the costs of air transportation in Canada. 
The economic use of larger and faster aircraft is made possible by the great 
distances to be covered and jet services are now common on all the major routes. 
The travelling time between Vancouver and Toronto has been reduced to about 
four hours. New, well-designed terminal buildings, automated methods of 
baggage handling and even moving sidewalks help speed the passenger through 
the airport, and efforts are being made to devise ways of shortening the travel- 


[he international airports of Canada 
20w have new, greatly enlarged and 
nodernized passenger, freight and 
contro! facilities. The terminal 
almost completed at Vancouver has 
four levels, the lowest containing 
parking space for 420 cars. 
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Moving sidewalks at the Inter- 
national Airport at Montreal elimi- 
nate the long walk between the 
main lobby and the departure 
gates, and help passengers to move 
quickly from the aeroquay to the 
immigration, health and customs 
facilities in the main terminal build- 
ing. The conveyors travel 120 feet 
a minute. 


ling time between airports and the central areas of the cities they serve. Modifi- 
cations to adapt international airports and terminal buildings to the require- 
ments of jumbo jets and their passengers and to prepare airports and traffic 
control facilities for the supersonic jets already on order are close to imple- 
mentation. The growing importance of aircraft as cargo carriers is resulting in 
a parallel revolution in the design of freight handling equipment, containers 
and aircraft cargo compartments. 

Two major airlines, Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines, form the 
nucleus of Canada’s freight and passenger air service. In addition, four domestic 
air carriers operate scheduled commercial services in Canada and more than a 
score of United States and other foreign carriers operate regular commercial 
air services between Canada and the United States, Central American or 
overseas countries. In 1966, Canadian carriers transported almost 7,500,000 
passengers and 357,000,000 lb. of goods. Canadian and foreign carriers operat- 
ing out of Canada together carried more than 9,000,000 passengers and 414,- 
000,000 lb. of goods. 

In addition to scheduled services, some 400 small airlines operate non- 
scheduled services, many of them to parts of Canada that are inaccessible by 
other means of transportation. They also supply a wide variety of other services, 
from recreational flying and flying training to such highly specialized activities 
as crop dusting and aerial construction. Flying farmers are to be found over 
both eastern orchards and western prairies and the executive aircraft is a 
common sight at many airports. 
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On Dec. 31, 1966, there were 28,920 airmen licensed in Canada, including 
pilots, air navigators, air traffic controllers, flight engineers and aircraft main- 
tenance engineers. Courses in air traffic control, meteorology, radio operation 
and inspection, and ice observation are among those given by the Department 
of Transport. 

At the end of 1966 there were 8,310 civil aircraft registered in Canada — 
5,778 private, 2,329 commercial, and 203 government-owned aircraft. Canadian 
air carriers transported 7,461,687 passengers during 1966, 13.6 p.c. more than 
+n 1965 and more than double the number carried in 1956. Passenger-miles on 
scheduled services have almost quadrupled over the past ten years. Revenue 
goods carried during 1966 amounted to 178,550 tons, an increase of 16.6 p.c. 
over comparable figures for 1965. Cargo ton-miles have increased five-fold and 
mail ton-miles have more than doubled since 1956. 


The number of airport licences in force as of Dec. 31, 1966, was 711. Of this 
number, 343 were for land and 368 for seaplane bases. Revenues at airports 
operated by the Department of Transport totalled $24,000,000 in the year end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1966, compared with $22,574,000 in the previous fiscal year. 


The assets of Canadian air carriers have more than tripled over the past 
ten years, from $143,425,256 at the close of 1956 to well over $400,000,000 in 
1966. This increase reflects not only the greater scope of operations of the larger 
carriers, but the acquisition of larger, faster aircraft, and the gradual upgrading 
of fleets from piston to turbo-prop to jet. The increased scope of Canadian 
carriers’ operations is reflected in the table below. 


Operations of Canadian Air Carriers 1966 and 1965 


ee SSS Ss\>\$<———— 


Ages Scheduled = NOP Total Total 
Carriers : 1966 1965 
Carriers 
Operating revenues..........- $ 403,049,847 57,506,616 460,556,463 393,623,066 
Unit toll transportation— 
Passengers recrsnsie) ortens $ 327,599,643 3,537,477 331,137,120 283,513,262 
EXPIGSS: cures ve eer se ee $ 6,895,888 78,460 6,974,348 5,863,954 
Breightsie. irs coo sets lores $ 26,218,168 1,475,110 27,693,278 22,457,379 
Excess baggage.........-. $ 1,933,220 99,465 2,032,685 1,977,335 
Maile rticaticc ro tre ities ote $ 19,833,121 741,120 20,574,241 18,752,891 
Bulk transportation (charter e 
ANGICONtract) maaerarier iene anette $ 14,745,201 39,982,059 54,727,260 48,254,033 
Specialty and non-flying services.$ 5,824,606 1 1,592,925 17,417,531 12,804,212 
iS ge NE EE ———————— 
Operating expenses...........$ 378,175,342 51,619,930 429,795,272 368,223,425 
Operating income............ $ 24,874,505 5,886,686 30,761,191 25,399,641 
Net income after taxes......... Si, 258;389 4,452,608 15,710,997 13,508,885 
BE eA AE Se ae ee eee 
Revenue passengers carried. . . No. 6,754,438 707,249 7,461,687 6,570,449 
pS a a ee eee 
Revenue goods carried.......Ib. 247,720,396 109,380,423 357,100,819 306,392,747 
Cargo (freight and express)... ,, 199,453,199 106,745,841 306,199,040 253,811,436 
Excess baggage.......--+-, ; 1,275,287 606,667 1,881,954 2,141,076 


Mall. jh. goss ater eee ates ae 72- 46,991,910 2,027,915 49,019,825 50,440,235 


Helicopters are the workhorses of the air, performing all kinds of 

transport duties impossible by other means. This Canadian Coast Guard 

twin turbine craft serves the west coast area from Alaska to Vancouver 

Island, supplying lighthouses, maintaining unmanned lights and other 

navigational aids and also, on occasion, serving on search and rescue 
missions. 


Communications 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs 
of the country. Great networks of telephone, telegraph, radio and television 
facilities, inextricably bound together, provide adequate and efficient service 
which, in this era of electronic advancement, is under continual technological 
change and development. That the familiar challenges of the country — its size, 
its topography, its small population — have been overcome in the field of com- 
munications is evidenced by the fact that today Canada possesses communi- 
cation facilities and services second to none in the world. And these facilities 
are somewhat unique in structure. On the one hand there is a group of tele- 
phone companies acting in concert to provide national services and on the other 
there are two railway companies jointly providing a most comprehensive total 
communications network, so that almost all Canadians wherever located can 
communicate with each other and with the rest of the world by the simple 
action of twisting a dial or pushing a button. 


Telephones 

There are some 2,300 separate telephone systems in Canada ranging in size 
from rural co-operatives serving a few customers to large provincially or 
privately owned systems. The largest, the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
operating in Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories, 
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owns approximately 62 p.c. of the country’s 7,900,000 telephones. The British 
Columbia Telephone Company owns 10 p.c. of the total. Three provincially 
owned systems operate in the Prairie Provinces and the Atlantic Provinces are 
served by four private companies. Canadian National Telecommunications 
operates telephone exchanges in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories and 
has nearly 19,000 telephones in Newfoundland. 

Although the systems vary in size and scope, their aim is essentially the 
same — to provide good telephone service to the communities they serve and to 
provide connections with telephones elsewhere. To attain this goal co-operation 
was necessary and led to the formation of organizations, the best known of 
which is the Trans-Canada Telephone System, whose aims are to develop and 
maintain an all-Canadian coast-to-coast long-distance network and to establish 
uniform operating procedures to speed the handling of long-distance traffic. 
Eight of the largest systems are full members and the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation is an associate member. The Telephone Associa- 
tion of Canada was formed in 1921 to promote co-operation and the interchange 
of technical and operating information within the telephone industry. This 
association enables members to keep up with new technological advances made 
each year. 

Canadians make extensive use of telephones. Between 1956 and 1966, the 
number increased from 4,500,000 to 7,900,000 an average of one for 2.6 persons. 
Canadians continue to lead the rest of the world in the number of calls per 
capita. Latest figures show the estimated number of calls each year on all 
systems to be 12,000,000,000, an average of 1,679 calls per telephone and 653 
per person. Long-distance calls account for 2.4 p.c. of the total, most of them to 
points in Canada or between Canada and the United States. 

About 97 p.c. of all telephones in Canada are now dial operated. As well as 
being able to dial local calls, many customers can also dial long-distance calls 
without the intervention of an operator. This is known as Direct Distance Dial- 
ing and plans call for its eventual extension to overseas telephone traffic. This 
will be facilitated by the progressive introduction of All Number Calling 
throughout Canada and the United States. With continent-wide Direct Distance 
Dialing, Canada and the United States have been divided into 122 numbering 
areas, each distinguished by a special three-figure code. This area code and the 
seven-digit number provide a unique telephone number not duplicated else- 
where in North America. It is expected these new numbers will be able to cope 
with future growth well beyond the year 2000 without any increase in the 
number of digits that must be dialed, and will be compatible with the number- 
ing systems in virtually all overseas countries. 

The provision of local and long-distance service is the major activity of the 
telephone industry. But companies also offer their customers an increasing 
variety of communications facilities, for instance, teletypewriter services, inter- 
communication systems and private radio and microwave services. In 1958 the 
Trans-Canada Telephone System opened the largest single microwave system 
in the world. This coast-to-coast communications link was engineered not only 
to carry the growing amount of telephone traffic but also to provide for the 
expansion of network television across Canada. 


Master control board of 
the computer-controlled 
transmission system at 
CNT’s Data Central, 
Toronto, the present ma- 
jor function of which its 
the handling of airline 
and railway reservations. 


CN-CP Telecommunications 

Canada’s two major telecommunications companies, Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific, reach into the lives of every citizen with a diversity of 
services ranging from messenger-delivered telegrams to computer-oriented com- 
munications systems for corporations, government departments, transportation 
systems and the military. CN-CP link Canadians to each other and to the world. 

The backbone of the CN-CP Telecommunications operation is their Trans- 
continental Microwave System which spans the country from St. John’s, New- 
foundland to Vancouver, since the completion of the Montreal-Vancouver 
section in early 1964. ‘This network is the North American land link for the 
Commonwealth telecommunications system binding Britain, Canada, New 
Zealand and Australia. It is equipped to handle the diverse communications 


The Data Central is also 
used by the Meteorologi- 
cal Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Transport to 
transmit weather maps 
across the country for in- 
stant weather informa- 
tion. 
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Communications equipment is manufactured in a British Columbia 

plant, which supplies a portion of the large requirements for electronic 

products resulting from the great technological advances made in the 
field of communications during the past decade. 


services of Canadian National and Canadian Pacific from simple point-to-point 
teletype circuits to the complexities of television broadcasts. 

The evolution of telecommunications indicates that machine-to-machine 
communications will, in a few years, surpass man-to-man exchanges in volume 
of information. CN-CP are in step with this trend and already have services 
operating along these lines. A computer-operated dial quotation service for the 
Toronto Stock Exchange, for example, gives TSE-approved subscribers through- 
out North America up-to-the-minute statistical information at the twist of a 
dial. 

In 1967, CN-CP introduced an automatic circuit switching system of ad- 
vanced design — the first of its kind in Canada — which will meet a wide variety 
of the needs of business and government. Known as the Broadband Exchange 
Service, it is an all-in-one package that will enable subscribers to exchange 
intelligence from high-speed teleprinters, business machines, facsimile machines 
and computers. Since it is an “alternate record-voice” service, the Broadband 
Exchange Service may be used between subscribers for telephone conversations 
as well. 

The system is designed to enable subscribers, by push buttons, to call up a 
channel in one of several bandwidths up to 48 kilocycles. The network can now 
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reach the four-kilocycle bandwidth, and broader bandwidths will be made avail- 
able as they are needed. The choice of bandwidths will depend on the type of 
equipment to be used in a given transmission. The equipment used by the 
subscriber may be of the type that transmits analog signals, such as the human 
voice, and facsimile equipment. Alternatively, it may be of the type that trans- 
mits digital signals such as are produced by teleprinters and most business 
machines. 

To send a copy of a drawing, or to transmit high speed data will be a matter 
of selecting the appropriate location and bandwidth, informing the recipient 
of what is coming, and transmitting. A voice/data subset, about the size of a 
small dictating machine, is provided to each subscriber to serve as his own push- 
button control centre for transmitting data. 

An ever-increasing number of business messages is being moved on CN-CP 
private teletype networks and by their Telex service. ‘There are more than 
13,000 subscribers on the Telex network, using dial-and-type service on a toll 
basis. Telex reaches far beyond the Canadian borders to 170,000 subscribers 
throughout the world. An interesting development has been the wide use of this 
service by police agencies in many parts of Canada. 

Data Telex, a comparatively new service, permits subscribers to transfer 
data from business machines to computers and from computers to business 
machines in a medium speed of up to 250 words per minute. An interesting 
development in Data Telex is a specially developed interface unit which allows 
an interconnection with complex computer data equipment and Telex loops. 

The CN-CP “Tel-a-Dex” family of equipment is designed to ensure effi- 
cient, flexible inter-working of business machines and telecommunications 
facilities. These units include punched card to punched tape translators, code 
translators for business machine tapes using codes other than the common tele- 
printer code, and error detection sets that warn of any faults in transmission by 
comparing check characters at the transmitting and receiving ends of a circuit. 

“Auto-Call”, another CN-CP innovation, is an automatic policing of traffic 
on a party-line system. At high speeds it automatically calls up each station on 
the system to see if it has any data to be sent to any of the other stations. If 
there are any messages to be sent, the information will be directed to the proper 
location. This gives each station the opportunity to transmit and receive. 

One of the most important contributions made by CN-CP Telecommunica- 
tions is in the field of transportation. CN-CP provides more than 50,000 miles of 
teletype and 14,000 miles of facsimile circuits to bring fast and accurate weather 
information to aviation centres. Modern automatic teletype message-switching 
centres at Vancouver, Montreal, ‘Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Goose Bay 
are giving international airports a jet-age communications service which elim- 
inates delays that were unimportant when aircraft service was prop-driven. 

CN-CP are also involved in communications for Canada’s railways with 
their 40,000 miles of track. Originally children of the parent railways, CNT 
and CPT have grown into corporate giants in their own right and with their 
own identities. 

CN-CP Telecommunications contribute an essential part of the NORAD 
defence system by providing some of the circuits and equipment to link the 
network together. By telephone, teletype and radio, over landline, microwave 


The CNT microwave station on 
Mount Dave on the Yukon- 
Alaska border. There are now 
three major radio relay systems 
operating in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories which, in 
conjunction with landline facili- 
ties, provide these areas with 
many types of modern commun- 
ication. 


Broadband Exchange Ser 
vice, an automatic switchin 
system of the most advance. 
design, has moved Canad. 
into an era of very rapi 
communications. The RCM 
was the first organization t 
to be tied into this supersoni 
network, using it for trans 
mission of fingerprint: 
photographs and document. 


Many specialized services are provide¢ 
by the CN-CP. systems. Auctioneer: 
and buyers no longer need be at the 
same place during auctions. A Tele-Bic 
system tells the buyer the asking price 
and he is then able to follow and bid or 
transactions. 
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and “scatter” systems, information flows constantly from detection sites to 
control centres. Within seconds, interceptor pilots and missile crews can be 
alerted. 

On its own, CNT is very active in the field of public telephone service in 
various Newfoundland communities, in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Territory. In all, there are more than 27,640 subscribers to the CNT 
telephone system. Of the more than 100 Newfoundland communities and settle- 
ments served by CNT, the largest exchange is at Gander with some 1,860 sub- 
scribers. The CNT exchange at Whitehorse, Y.T., currently furnishes service to 
some 3,400 telephone subscribers. The most northerly CNT telephone exchange 
providing both local and long distance service is well north of the Arctic Circle 
at Cambridge Bay in the Northwest Territories. 

CNT microwave has brought a new era into Canada’s northland. Three 
major radio relay systems now exist across the Territories. Largest of these is 
the Canada-Alaska system compieted in 1961 by CNT at a cost of $25,000,000. 
This network reaches from Grande Prairie, Alberta, through British Columbia 
to Mount Dave on the Yukon-Alaska border. In conjunction with CNT land- 
line facilities, microwave has brought modern telecommunication services to 
such centres as Whitehorse, Dawson City, Yellowknife, Hay River and Fort 
Providence. In 1966, CNT completed a 942-mile pole line along the Mackenzie 
River from Hay River to Inuvik on the Arctic coast at a cost of $2,500,000. It 
meant that Arctic communities along the Mackenzie River Delta could com- 
municate instantly over long distance with the rest of the world. The pole line, 
which took three years to build, consists of 1,900 miles of cable and 55,000 
locally cut poles. It now carries CNT services such as telephone, telegraph, telex, 
teletype and CBC radio programs from Edmonton. 

In Newfoundland, CNT has added to their microwave network with the 
recent completion of the Corner Brook to St. Anthony link —a distance of 200 
miles along the Great Northern Peninsula. A second microwave link from 
Gander south to St. Alban’s is now being planned. St. Alban’s is in the Baie 
d’Espoir area and the site of Newfoundland’s major power development which 
is now under construction. 

CNT System Headquarters, Toronto, is the site of ‘““Data Central’? which 
is basically a computer-operated switching system that is capable of doing 
almost any kind of data processing job. Data Central now handles and trans- 
mits the reservations systems for Air Canada, Canadian Pacific Airlines, and the 
Canadian National Railways. The CNR was the first railway in North America 
to make reservations by computer. CNT Data Central also handles Air Canada’s 
“Notice to Airmen” (NOTAM) project where particular flight plans, runway 
conditions and navigational aids are stored in the computers. This information 
is given out to pilots when a special code is dialed on teletype machines. 

Early in 1968 a third-generation computer replaced the one then serv- 
ing Data Central. The new computer, in addition to providing CNT’s existing 
services, performs major “store and forward” message switching functions 
for the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport. Once the 
computer finds a weather report at any one of the 171 weather stations across 
Canada, it tells the station equipment to send the report and then determines 
where and at what time the information is to be sent. Canada’s largest broker- 
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age houses also began using Data Central in early 1968 to collect and transmit 
information to their stations all across the country. 

The latest of innovations is satellite communications. In June 1967, CNT, 
CPT and the Trans-Canada Telephone System grouped together to propose 
to the Federal Government the immediate construction of a Canadian-owned 
multi-purpose communications satellite system to operate by 1970. This means 
for CNT not only full participation in the all-Canadian satellite program, 
but the extension of television services as quickly as possible to northern 
Canada. 


Overseas Telecommunication 

The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established 
in 1950 to maintain and operate external telecommunication services to con- 
duct public communications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and 
any other means of telecommunication between Canada and overseas points; 
to make use of all developments in cable and radio transmission and reception 
for external telecommunication services; and to conduct research with the ob- 
ject of improving and co-ordinating such telecommunication services with those 
of other nations. By 1967 the following services had been established: direct 
telegraph, telephone and telex communications between Canada and Argen- 
tina, Australia, Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Iceland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. Direct telegraph and telex services are 
operated with Belgium and Peru, direct telegraph service with the Soviet Union 
and direct telephone and telegraph services with St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British 
Post Office, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Eastern 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Corporation, was brought into 
service in 1956. Apart from normal use of its systems for public telephone and 
telegraph message traffic, capacity is available for private leased circuits. In- 
ternational telex service was introduced to Canada the same year and service 
with 133 countries is available. 

Since 1961 the following cables have been brought into service: the 
Canada—Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); the Canada—Greenland— 
Iceland 24-circuit cable (ICECAN); primarily intended to meet the North 
Atlantic communication needs of international civil aviation, and its connect- 
ing counterpart between Iceland and Scotland (scoticE); the Commonwealth 
Trans—Pacific 80-circuit cable (a four-party enterprise — Canada—Britain—Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand) (compac)—part of the round-the-world Common- 
wealth telephone cable system —and the South East Asia Commonwealth 
80-circuit cable (a six-party enterprise) between Australia-New Guinea—North 
Borneo-Singapore—West Malaysia and Hong Kong (sEAcoM), connecting with 
coMPac to form a further link; the use of a number of circuits for Canadian 
purposes in telephone cable systems connecting Bermuda and the United 
States and Jamaica and the United States. 

The Corporation also operates direct circuits via satellite with Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland and the Netherlands. The earth station 
constructed for the Department of Transport at Mill Village, N.S., for re- 
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search and experimentation has been brought into service for commercial 
use and, pending the introduction of suitable multiple-access capability in 
the satellites, now alternates on a schedule with the American station at An- 
dover, Maine, in handling all North American—European traffic routed via 
satellite. The Corporation’s own earth station for commercial purposes is 
under construction and when completed the present station will revert to its 
original purpose but will also serve as a standby for commercial operations. 

Canada, represented by Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corpora- 
tion, is a member of the Interim Communications Satellite Committee (ICSC) 
set up by the participating nations for the development and operation of a 
global communications satellite system. The Corporation, under a long-term 
agreement, has under charter from the Department of Transport the C.C.G.S. 
John Cabot, a combined ice-breaker/cable repair ship, used mainly for repair- 
ing the cables in the western North Atlantic Ocean. The Corporation also 
operates a cable depot at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The Press 


In 1966, 101 English-language daily newspapers with a circulation of 
3,595,661 were reported in Canada. Ontario had the largest number, 47; 
British Columbia was second with 14. In addition, 677 weeklies, semi-weeklies, 
tri-weeklies, and bi-weeklies were being published, and seven weekend papers 
as well. Twelve French-language (or bilingual) daily newspapers and five 
foreign-language newspapers were published in 1966. The number of foreign- 
language publications of all types was estimated at 101. 

The Canadian dailies with the largest circulations in 1966 were: the 
(Toronto) Star (349,250); the (Toronto) Globe and Mail (241,472); the (Van- 
couver) Sun (240,388); the (Toronto) Telegram (211,230); (Montreal) La 
Presse (203,304); the (Montreal) Star (188,647). 


The press and composing room of the Toronto Star, the daily news- 
paper with the largest circulation of any in Canada. 
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The three main newspaper “chains” were: Thomson Newspapers Ltd. 
which owned 26 daily and 14 weekly newspapers; FP Publications Ltd. which 
owned eight daily newspapers and one weekly, and had the largest combined 
circulation of any newspaper group in Canada; and Southam Press Ltd. which 
had seven newspapers. 

Net revenue derived from newspapers and periodicals in 1965 amounted 
to $360,781,000 from advertising and $122,778,000 from subscriptions and sales. 

In addition to staff reporters and special writers, Canadian newspapers 
rely extensively on two principal news-gathering agencies — the Canadian Press, 
a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s daily newspapers, 
and the United Press International of Canada, a limited company affiliated 
with the United Press International World Service. The Canadian Press 
provides Canadian and world news and photographs not only to newspapers 
but also to radio and television stations. It has reciprocal arrangements for 
exchange of news with Reuters and the Associated Press. The United Press 
International of Canada, with headquarters in Montreal, provides Canadian 
and international news and pictures, as well as international coverage of 
Canadian events. 


Postal Service 


The amount of mail handled by the Canada Post Office increases year by 
year, requiring continuous improvement in the efficiency of its services. The 
daily volume of mail to be moved reached a record 12,000,000 pieces in 1966, 
and 25,000 full-time employees were directly involved in services which were 
maintained at high standard. More than 3,500,000 householders and businesses 
received daily door-to-door mail delivery and over 650,000 addresses were served 
by suburban and rural delivery. Services were provided from 520 major and 
10,652 smaller post offices across the country. 

Almost 56,000,000 postal money orders, worth more than $965,000,000 
were sold in the fiscal year. Deposits with the Canada Post Office Savings Bank 
during the year were $3,900.000. 


The new District Post Office at Edmonton, Alberta, is equipped with a 

highly mechanized system that handles over 20,000 bags of mail a day. 

The building, named for Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Canada’s first trans- 
continental explorer, also houses other Federal Government offices. 
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The transportation of mail also expanded widely. Over 500 new mail 
transport contracts, worth $2,250,000 were awarded by public tender. More 
overseas mail was carried by Canadian airlines, as pooling agreements with 
foreign carriers and route extensions were completed. The volume of mail 
carried by airlines in Canada reached almost 16,000,000 ton-miles. 

As Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Universal Postal Union, 
the Canada Post Office played an important role in the continuing develop- 
ment of international postal services. Progress was made in speeding the hand- 
ling and delivery of international mail. A new rate system for international 
surface parcel post was introduced. The change from 145 routes to four zones 
around the world resulted in more simple rates and better service for patrons. 


Labour 


Record Participation Rate 

Canada’s population 14 years of age and over was estimated at 13,475,000 
in 1966; of this total 7,420,000 or 55.1 p.c. were in the labour force. This annual 
rate of labour force participation was the highest on record. 

There were, on average, 5,193,000 men in the labour force, representing 
77.8 p.c. of the male population of working age. Women in the labour force 
numbered 2,227,000, or 32.8 p.c. of the female population of working age. 

The percentage of men in the labour force continues to decline but at a less 
rapid rate, while women, particularly married women, continue to enter the 
labour force in large numbers. 


The Labour Force by Sex and Age, Annual Averages, 1966 


Men Women 
Age Group mead Partici- aes Partici- 
Number! Distribu- pation Number Distribu- pation 
tion Rate2 tion Rate2 
‘000 p.c. p.c. ‘000 p:c; pic: 
Total 14 years and over..... 5,193 100.0 77.8 2,227 100.0 32.8 
12 SRS es cis una on cne Pence a 435 8.4 38.6 343 15.4 31.4 
a2 4 ia! 2 cwehars eee pond A 620 11.9 87.4 399 17.9 5516 
LORE GRE Na SECS Ge ee 2,346 45.2 97.6 842 37.8 34.3 
AS -GA vee vn eerie Geen 1,613 Sie 91.8 598 26.9 33.9 
Sorted: te iat maa Cee a keita % 179 3.4 26.4 45 2.0 5.9 


1Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and 
residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2The labour force participation rate for any group is the percentage of the total population of 
that group in the labour force. 


Total employment in 1966 averaged 7,152,000, an increase of 290,000, or 
4.2 p.c. over the preceding year. The number of men employed, 4,983,000, 
was 141,000 or 2.9 p.c. higher than male employment a year earlier, and the 
number of women employed, 2,169,000, was 149,000 or 7.4 p.c. higher. For both 
men and women these year-to-year increases were substantial. In 1966, three 
out of four employed men and more than half of all employed women were 
married. 
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Employment by Marital Status and Sex, Annual Averages, 1966 


Marital Status Men Women 
‘000 pic: ‘000 p.c. 
AOC allice cys cathe ee sccm oa rere aks Portela 4,983 100.0 2,169 100.0 
Single esc ate acca tenayaisintaone: syels 1,148 23.0 830 38.3 
Married t tener e ecules 3,743 75.1 1,140 52.6 
Other sa atk as eee 92 1.8 199 9.2 


Canadians generally work full time at their jobs. Although the number 
of persons who usually work fewer than thirty-five hours a week has been in- 
creasing, they still constitute less than 10 p.c. of the total employed. In 1966, the 
proportion of part-time workers was five times as great for women as for men. 


Full-Time and Part-Time Employment, Annual Averages, 1966 


Employment Both Sexes Men Women 
‘000 p.c. ‘000 p.c. ‘000 p.c. 
Total employed.............. 7,152 100.0 4,983 100.0 2,169 100.0 
35 hrs. or more per 
WEEK aces cece dius misbaus ares 6,475 90.5 4,772 95.8 1,703 78.5 
Less than 35 hrs. 
Den WEEK io craiie @ ntuenaies 678 9.5 212 4.3 466 21.5 


For two decades or more, employment in agriculture has been decreasing 
steadily. In 1946, one out of every four workers was employed in agriculture 
but by 1966 the proportion had shrunk to less than one in ten. In 1966, the 
Prairie region accounted for almost half the total employed in agriculture 
while the Atlantic region and British Columbia together accounted for a little 
more than 10 p.c. Ontario and Quebec together accounted for two thirds of 
total employment in non-agricultural industries. 


Employment by Region, Annual Averages, 1966 


Region Agriculture Non-agriculture 

‘000 p.c. ‘000 p.c. 
Canada tr cine sires cic rkere sete to thoweheys 544 100.0 6,609 100.0 
AtlantiCn syhisen ce tiercteisns oie ere nonce 32 5:9 554 8.4 
QUED ECE nhlingr nc meco aie sre tene gets 106 19.5 1,910 28.9 
OntaniOmerrnetncwcwote mass saketenars 140 25.7 2,510 38.0 
Brailes a aerest: nyc oteaceatataroycies 240 44.1 982 14.9 
British Columbians ct ienoaen 25 4.6 652 9.9 


The proportion of persons employed in industries producing goods has 
been gradually declining. In 1966, the number of persons employed in these 
industries represented 42 p.c. of total employment compared with 60 p.c. twenty 
years earlier. Associated with this decline was the drop in agricultural employ- 
ment, the slow rate of growth in the other primary industries and the rapid 
rise in job opportunities in the service industry, particularly for women. 
Manufacturing, service and trade accounted for 63.6 p.c. of total employment. 

Industries employing the most men in 1966 were: manufacturing (1,361,000); 
trade (793,000); and community, business and personal service (643,000). Those 
employing the most women were: community, business and personal service 
(979,000); trade (387,000); and manufacturing (383,000). 
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Employment by Industry, Annual Averages, 1966 


Industry Number p.c. 
‘000 

AWSITVGOUSERICS creche era shot as rane athe vaia nes aloo ee bes eis ae. ares 7,152 100.0 
GOOdS-ProdgucinginaUSstricSmumemcte cmiracieeerharays teacietepe ices 3,010 42.1 
PNGNICUITUKGS tree, coerntn sinteeaicie) the cnateme menerotewere eit meeteae wnetece nits 544 7.6 
OtherprimaryzindusthicSse.. s ectao samen eekete ete centers oer ones 223 om 
MAN UTACtUNING Mukcua cate te machete cenit can ciep werseeue vere one) cteraets 1,744 24.4 
CONStHUCtI ON ea ee eben ee haa ree creas hie Mare sa) ete cuatenes oe 499 7.0 
SEhVICe-pProducingimaustheSmmameserencmenaieio es kee cence chen: 4,143 57.9 
sirahis pOrtatlonzanGrorhermutilitiessecn-paitensicien- nn uecsesenete steno conc 620 8.7 
TWhiteke Ekskes ar oettbctas rience aero ol eticn GICRIEN cots RPC OR CRE Moe aren ies 1,180 nI6ES 
IMAM Cheearnere cota s tahoe red, ccleaner 7 rear ane hie Rene rs 302 4.2 
Community, business and personal service............... 1,622 PXpA TF) 
FUbIICcad ministhatlOMmprnceme inves chelessncce sie creisee cae outer noe 419 5:9 


Craftsmen, production process and related workers make up the largest 
single group. In 1966, they numbered 1,864,000, more than a quarter of total 
employment. More than two out of every five persons were employed in the 
so-called white collar occupations, which include managerial, professional 
and technical, clerical and sales. 


Employment by Occupation, Annual Averages, 1966 


Occupation Number p.c. 
‘000 
PMFOCCUDATIONS cao caer otk. seer cored so Sela as Serotec euros sna even enone 7,152 100.0 
NVAMAG etl alitosrses tates ceceeevens stor cuedcra istave, ei, sices, sctte. exPRnee rors we cles 669 9.4 
Rrofessionalvand:techniCalifetsyirae ethic onus eiet tices oon ereneuere 876 22 
Clerical ccc ok eager ec eH GNGTS Ae, 4) eee orabar ear ance) chara feat che eee ers 1,007 14.1 
SNCS repre terete sere. ree SVM ayes ee ers” cheval fom alla, susie tiie a eh eheeeNe, otowiaye 480 6.7 
SEMICE ANG RECKE ATOM iasitss wretstens avers esha ls ole teenie) sycpons to tetobenets 813 11.4 
Mransporcation: ana COMMUMICAatiOMiars trans e « cueretel «ears eects 403 5.6 
Fanmersrand farm Workers < cues tency vaio abareleicypat sl oe teetebelle cans) ceils 552 Voll 
loggers andinelatedsWOrkersiee crc sche clelene icles atenc teks ci eieren es 53 OF 
Fishermenmtrappers;and MuUnterSn 4c ces eis seein oar als 27 0.4 
IVIIMEFS AQ UAIKV INEM ae ec rep men cue csttstioe. scenes peut Reena kS ct depos cians 63 0.9 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers.......... 1,864 26.1 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agriculture, fishing, logging 
OYTO MALS Ba tod Gata Rate RCS ocorcanatCe ehciteni chee «tr cheer rata t tiara. 4 345 4.8 


The number of unemployed persons averaged 267,000 in 1966, or 3.6 p.c. of 
the labour force. Both the number unemployed and the unemployment rate 
were the lowest of any year in the past decade. The unemployment rate was 
unchanged from a year earlier in Ontario but was somewhat higher in British 
Columbia. For all regions, however, the unemployment rate in 1966 was lower 
than the average of the previous ten years. 


Unemployment by Region, Annual Averages, 1966 


. p.c. of 
pegion Bue Labour Force 
‘000 
CANA Aah ee ee ee Ee eee he ake sens: Sa Se a eh 267 3.6 
PAUL ATtiG sa akas cotestexste ts See vane ok Te irabanes seis tay wy oe We ake ey alrite aaa e 40 6.4 
OWED ECRi sme eeccae coe ce SENOS wee Metis ban oe ee 100 4.7 
(OVE Tilo bahia ea Ss emokcerns secs SOO voted Cane ere a Cea Rt a 69 25 
RARQITIOS & Rar en oe corre tates eta cre ci etoee ce: Gie-xar ane) ateate Tee ake Beer sie 26 2A 
British: COMM Diaceern caw coetc ra sre inicio. taal se ckenraiane ere ae, eae 32. 4.5 
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The Federal Government takes financial responsibility for the training or 

retraining of adults who are or who should be in the labour force. The 

program provides for the payment of allowances to those who have 

responsibilities that would otherwise prevent them from taking 
advantage of the training courses. 


Manpower Programs 

A new approach to meet continuing demands for new and improved 
skills has been taken by the Canada Manpower Division. The key figure in 
the new manpower programs is the trained counsellor on the staff of the 
Canada Manpower Centre whose goal is to help the workers who seek his advice 
to train for and find effective employment. This may mean that the worker 
will be referred to training to learn new skills or to upgrade existing skills. 
He can take advantage of training allowances provided by the Occupational 
Training of Adults program which came into effect on Apr. 1, 1967. 

The Manpower Mobility Program came into effect on that same date. It 
provides assistance to workers who might be better employed in another part 
of the country or in another type of work. The manpower counsellor keeps 
abreast of labour conditions throughout Canada so that he can suggest a move 
to a new location or to a new job. Rehabilitation services are available to 
physically or socially handicapped workers through the Canada Manpower 
Centre. Rehabilitation and training programs are frequently co-ordinated. 

The manpower counsellor provides special services to immigrants. He 
not only assists the head of the family to find suitable employment but also 
helps the family to adjust to its new environment. There are executive and 
professional personnel services available at Canada Manpower Centres. Small 
businesses and large corporations both take advantage of business manage- 
ment courses prepared by the Canada Manpower Division. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Comparison is here made of average hours worked by hourly rated wage- 
earners and of their hourly earnings over the period 1961 to 1966. As shown 
in the following table, average weekly hours worked increased during that 
period in most industries. Although part of the increase was accounted for 
by the fact that 1961 was a low year in the business cycle, the changes generally 
resulted from varying amounts of overtime and short-time worked. 


Percentage increases in average hourly earnings were approximately the 
same in most industries, although construction recorded an increase of. 35.7 
p.c., somewhat higher than the advances in the other industries. The manu- 
facturing group, which increased 23.0 p.c. for Canada as a whole, showed 
provincial increases ranging from 13.0 p.c. in Newfoundland to 25.1 p.c. in 
British Columbia. Average hourly earnings were more than 6 p.c. higher in 
1966 than in 1965. 


Average Weekly Hours and Average Hourly Earnings of Hourly-Rated 
Wage-Earners in Specified Industries and Provinces, 
1961, 1965 and 1966 


NOTE: Statistics are based on returns from employers having 20 or more employees in any month 


of the year. 
Changes in Changes in 
Average Average 
Average Average Weekly Heure 
Industry and Province Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Heurein Earnings in 


1966 from 1966 from 
1961 1965' 1966’ 1961 19651 1966’ 1961 1965 1961 1965 


No. No. No. $ $ $ p.c. Dc: eney  foltoy 


Industry 

Mining, including milling 41.8 42.5 42.3 213 2.43 2.61 1:25 e—0'5922)5 7.4 
Manufacturing........ A0'OmE Al OME O Gmminoomec alm 25 0.5 —0.5 23.0 6.1 

Durable goods...... AMOS) Ghley Gul.6) BOO) BS 2x88 10> 120" 211-5 5.2 

Non-durable goods... 40.3 40.4 40.3 1.69 1.93 2.06 — -—-03 21.9 6.7 
Consthuction: «cum ee Ad Aue4 1e Aa. Ome? O/me2 O4emee Ol 1.4 14 SOs OG 
Wroanitransite see ie. Aim 2 Ome 2) On eee 4 OOO 2.9 On PANS 8.6 
Highway and bridge 

maintenance........ 38.4 40.1 40.8 1.63 1.89 1.99 6.3 seh 7274511 rs: 
Laundries, cleaners 

2inel (ESTAS ooo a pon SMHS SRA SEM) Owl as} ashlee) Se AL 6.5 
Hotels, restaurants 

ANCIENT Sban 4400 oc SO u/ MESON OON LOA mle 22a leSl 9.382 Ome 2OL0 7.4 

Province— 
Manufacturing 

Newfoundland........ AKI LNA GNO)S) 4) teks) 7As) aN Sh 1:05 3 —OF/9 113.0 9.1 
Prince Edward Island... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
INOVAESCOtIGan sate ‘gy es AOL G/ GOS) -Glisys}  4\ a 7/7/ Sh gsks OF — O'S weal 4.5 
New Brunswick....... AOMOME 4165410 1- O57 Del. oO 2.4 Ov/a5 2010 6.3 
ONT OGC sts Hee nO oman e “lgdsy Aff} 7) aya) SN tsts}, AA (02 0.5 —0.2 22.4 7.4 
ONT.) See Teeter AO meal OO O40 222 me Ol, 0.7 —0.7 22.2 5.3 
Nanitoparvcccr i tee 391/ 40:4) 7400) 91.67 1.84. 1:94 0.8 —1.0 16.2 5.4 
Saskatchewan........ SiS)(0) “eheuey eee fase} aie) 274s} Dee OFS ma EZ 6.0 
PMIDCTCARE tog eae, areeawe S).7/ eM SRS) CNS, eh ay 0.5 —0.8 15.8 6.1 
British Columbia...... S/T SRO) SW/a7/ PAS PAGS PTS — —0.8 25.1 6.5 


1Subject to revision. 
2Not available. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The Canadian unemployment insurance program has been in operation 
since 1941. Federal legislation provides for a nation-wide insurance program 
under which employers are required to join with their insurable employees 
and the Federal Government in building up a fund from which payments 
may be made to benefit eligible unemployed persons. The Act is administered by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission which consists of three persons 
appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is appointed after con- 
sultation with employer organizations and one after consultation with em- 
ployee organizations; the third is the Chief Commissioner. 


Coverage is compulsory. All persons employed under a contract of ser- 
vice are insured unless specifically excepted. Excluded is such employment 
as domestic service, school teaching and those employed at other than an 
hourly, daily, piece or mileage rate with annual earnings exceeding $5,460. 
Persons employed at an hourly, daily, piece or mileage rate are insured re- 
gardless of their earnings. On Oct. 6, 1966, the Minister of Labour announced 
in the House of Commons that unemployment insurance was being extended 
to certain farm workers, effective Apr. 1, 1967. The main exclusions are 
workers who are members of the employer’s family. In determining earnings 
(and hence contributions), board, lodging or other non-pecuniary remunera- 
tion are taken into account. No contribution is required for any week in 
which cash wages are less than $9. 


As of Mar. 31, 1967, it was estimated that close to 80 p.c. of paid workers 
came under the Act. Equal contributions are required from employers and 
employees, the specific amount to be determined by the weekly earnings of 
the employee. The Federal Government adds one fifth of this total and pays 
administrative costs. In order to protect, in some measure, the standard of 
living of the wage-earner when unemployed, the weekly benefit rate is re- 
lated to the weekly contribution, which varies between defined earnings 
classes. The contribution schedule contains 12 classes, ranging from 10 cents 
where weekly earnings are under $9 to 94 cents in respect of weekly earnings 
of $69 or over. Maximum weekly benefit rates are $27 for persons claiming 
at the single person rate and $36 for those with dependants. An allowable 
earnings clause provides automatic adjustment of weekly benefits where 
earnings in a week exceed 50 p.c. of the claimant's benefit rate. 


The Act contains a special provision by which the usual contribution 
requirements are relaxed somewhat during a five and a half month period 
beginning the first week of December each year. During this interval, workers 
unable to fulfil the normal requirements for benefits may draw seasonal ben- 
efits if they have at least 15 weeks of insured employment during the fiscal 
year, or have not claimed benefits since the previous mid-May. During the 
period Dec. 1, 1966, to May 20, 1967, approximately 30 p.c. of the benefit 
periods established were identified as “seasonal benefit periods”. 

During the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 1967, a total of 1,620,000 new and 
renewed claims for benefits were filed at local offices. On the average, 322,000 
persons were claiming benefits at the end of each month during this period. 
Payments amounted to $307,016,000. For the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 1966, 
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there were 1,589,000 claims filed, 313,000 claimants and payments amounting 
to $297,707,000. 


Estimates of the Insured Population under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, April 1966 to March 1967 


At end of Month of— Total Employed Claimants’ 
MOGG—A prili.tiv.ae whee ciel ccccones, ohare corele 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 
Wavjaee- teas. daetetcte  oaetercrera ie 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 
UM Cae oets srciereraete ra om te kero ects 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 
JUL Vistederscoue sh see shate ie item 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 
UQUSE Sie cou cbt en nedcc Specs concsrens 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 
Septemberasa a wuss to ev enccs 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 
Octoberwirnswccdan reco iec ona 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 
Novembergyepenstny rah tsctkonie cus 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 
Diecembetenteren ster; x0 erties eee 4,633,000 4,209,600 423,400 
HO G7 ANIANY sic woreueracssicye seuciertus te 4,684,000 4,152,100 531,900 
Februanviene totais eo eater 4,681,000 4,129,200 551,800 
MET Mita Se oochehes 1d aeons Eaton oie 4,799,000 4,255,2002 543,800 


1Month-end claimants as reported in DBS “Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act’, Catalogue No. 73-001. 


2Estimate is based on total employed paid workers, as coverage was extended to certain farm 
workers as of Apr. 1, 1967. 


Labour Legislation 

Labour legislation, enacted by the Federal Parliament for employment in 
certain interprovincial industries and by provincial legislatures for other em- 
ployment, establishes the minimum standards of wages and working condi- 
tions and regulates the system of collective bargaining. 


Minimum Standards. Minimum standards for wages, hours of work, over- 
time pay, annual vacations and public holidays were established under federal 
jurisdiction by the Canada Labour (Standards) Code which came into effect 
July 1, 1965. The minimum wage provided in the Act is $1.25 an hour. For a 
period of adjustment which ended on Dec. 31, 1966, the Minister of Labour 
could defer the application of the $1.25 rate where it could be shown that 
implementation of the rate would impose undue hardships on small busi- 
nesses or prejudice the interests of employees. 

A period was also provided for adjusting to hours of work standards. The 
Code sets standard hours (that is, the maximum number of hours that 
may be worked at regular rates of pay) of eight in a day and 40 in a week. Hours 
over eight and 40 may be worked up to a maximum of 48 hours in a week so 
long as one and one half times the regular rate is paid. To prevent serious dis- 
location from immediate introduction of the Code standards and in view of 
the fact that working conditions in some types of federal undertaking may be 
such as to require different hours from those prescribed, the hours provisions 
may be deferred or suspended for a period of not more than 18 months by 
an order of the Minister or, following an inquiry, for a longer period by an 
order of the Governor in Council. The period of adjustment is still in effect 
in some industries. Commissions have been appointed to inquire into the 
interprovincial trucking industry and eastern shipping. 

Eight general holidays with pay and an annual vacation with pay of two 
weeks are also provided by the Code. The Code was amended in 1966 to 
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provide for general holiday pay for longshoremen who work for a number 
of employers. 

In the provinces, too, new minimum standards have recently been set. Each 
province now establishes minimum rates of pay for both men and women, cover- 
ing most employees in the province except those on farms and in private 
homes. The rates are $1 an hour or over, with some exceptions, in all 
provinces. The principle of equal pay for equal work is set out in the legislation 
of nine provinces (and also in federal legislation). Two provinces, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia, have legislation requiring an employer to grant a 
12-week period of maternity leave on the request of the employee. 

The regulation of hours of work is much less uniform. Five provinces 
have laws of general application regulating hours of work. Government regu- 
lation of hours of work takes two different forms. The laws of Alberta, 
British Columbia and Ontario set a maximum number of hours per day and 
per week (eight hours in a day and 44 or 48 in a week) beyond which an em- 
ployee must not work. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours 
through the requirement than an overtime rate of one and one half times the 
regular rate must be paid if work is continued beyond specified daily and 
weekly hours [in Manitoba, eight and 48 hours (men) and eight and 44 hours 
(women); in Saskatchewan, eight and 44 hours]. In some provinces, working 
hours of certain classes of employees are regulated under other statutes. 

In Manitoba the 44-hour week (after which an overtime rate must be 
paid) was extended in 1966 to all parts of the province, whereas previously it 
had applied only to the more industrialized areas. In Alberta, from the be- 
ginning of 1966, hours were reduced from 48 to 44 throughout the province, the 
44-hour week having been in effect in cities and larger towns previously. Hours 
of work have been reduced in a number of the decrees applying to particular 
industries under the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec. 

Employees are entitled to an annual vacation with pay after a specified 
period of service under nine provincial laws and under the federal Code. 
In 1967 in Nova Scotia the one-week vacation previously required was 
increased to two; and in Ontario in 1966 the one-week vacation was increased 
to two for employees with four years or more of service. A vacation of 
two wecks is now required in four of the other provinces and under the 
federal Code. The Saskatchewan legislation further provides for a three- 
week vacation after five years of service with the same employer. In 
Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan, employees are entitled to a stated 
number of paid general holidays in a year and rules are laid down for com- 
pensation for work performed on such days. Legislation in Manitoba also 
specifies an overtime rate of pay for work performed on certain holidays. 

Provincial legislation setting minimum standards to be observed in 
places of work so as to secure the safety and health of employees is continually 
being revised to meet new needs. Tragic accidents to workmen employed on 
construction projects have led to new regulations relating to the construc- 
tion industry in Ontario and Quebec and a new Construction Safety Act was 
passed in Nova Scotia. In British Columbia the Factories Act has been revised 
and extended to cover shops and offices as well as industrial plants. In the 
field of federal jurisdiction, the Canada Labour (Safety) Code has been 
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passed, to be brought into force on proclamation, to ensure safer working 
conditions in the federal industries. 

Compensation for disablement caused by a work accident or industrial 
disease is provided under a workmen’s compensation law in each province 
applying to a wide range of industries and occupations. Compensation is paid 
at the rate of 75 p.c. of average earnings, subject to the provision that earnings 
above a specified maximum may not be taken into account. The ceiling on 
annual earnings in the various Acts ranges from $5,000 to $6,600. Awards for 
permanent disability resulting from the accident are made in the form of a 
life pension or a lump sum. In fatal cases, dependants are paid fixed monthly 
amounts, which are revised from time to time by the legislature. Compensation 
and medical aid are paid from an accident fund to which employers are re- 
quired to contribute and which provides a system of mutual insurance. 
Federal laws provide compensation for certain seamen and for employees of 
the federal public service. 


Labour Unions 


Union membership in Canada as of Jan. 1, 1967, stood at 1,921,000, con- 
tinuing the upward trend in evidence since 1962. This figure represented 32.3 
p.c. of the non-agricultural paid workers in Canada and 26.1 p.c. of the 
over-all labour force. In the five-year period, union membership increased 
by 500,000, a figure that included the addition of 93,000 members of the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada which became affiliated with the Canadian Labour 
Congress (CLC) on Jan. 1, 1967. 

Membership in unions affiliated with the CLC in 1967 totalled 1,451,000 and 
membership in the Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU) was 
198,000. Of the 1,921,000 union members in 1967, two thirds were in inter- 
national unions, most of which were affiliated with Canadian organizations, 
576,000 were in national unions and the remainder were in directly chartered 
and independent local organizations. 


The Labour College of 
Canada conducts an eight- 
week summer residential pro- 
gram in social sciences and 
the theory and practice of 
trade unions for about 100 
labour leaders or potential 
labour leaders. The teachers 
are members of university 
faculties. 
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Collective Bargaining. The collective bargaining system in Canada func- 
tions under the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
which applies to certain industries of an interprovincial character which 
under the constitution are subject to regulation by Parliament, and a Labour 
Relations Act in each of the provinces. The principles of this legislation are 
basically the same, recognizing the right of workers to join trade unions, re- 
quiring employers to recognize and deal with representative trade unions and 
establishing certain rules to facilitate the collective bargaining process. All 
place a duty upon the government to endeavour to settle disputes by pro- 
viding for conciliation machinery of various kinds. 

Recently a number of disputes have reached proportions that were con- 
sidered to jeopardize the national interest. Parliament passed special legisla- 
tion to deal with working conditions in the St. Lawrence ports after a strike 
had held up the operation of these ports and no permanent solution had 
been found to the questions at issue. A railway strike was also brought to an 
end by special legislation providing for further negotiation, with mediation, 
and for arbitration of unsettled issues. 

In the provinces, special legislation dealing with disputes which, in the 
opinion of the government, had reached emergency proportions was intro- 
duced. The legislation in Saskatchewan concerned gas supply workers; in 
Newfoundland, hospital workers; and in Quebec, teachers. A number of prov- 
inces have recently amended their legislation in an effort to improve the 
procedure, for settling disputes. 

There has been a trend in the past two years toward extending collective 
bargaining rights to many employees who formerly dealt with their em- 
ployers individually or in a form of consultation that fell short of collective 
bargaining. A prime example of such extension is the federal Public Service 
Staff Relations Act which establishes a system of collective bargaining for all 
federal public servants. A Public Service 
Staff Relations Board has been estab- 
lished which will deal with questions of 
representation, unfair practices, and a 
number of other matters related to the 
administration of the Act. All munici- 
palities and their employees have been 
brought within the scope of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act and public servants 
in Quebec have been brought under the 
Quebec Labour Code. 


Canadian plants manufacturing vehicles 

and vehicle parts together employ about 

75,000 persons and pay them well over 

$1,000,000,000 annually in salaries and 
wages. 


Nine individual companies have research /aboratories located at the 

Sheridan Park Research Community near Toronto. Included are those 

of the Ontario Research Foundation the services of which are available 
to both industries and government on a non-profit basis. 


Scientific Research 


There are three main sectors of research in Canada—government re- 
search, university research and research in industry. Until fairly recently, a 
good part of the scientific research being conducted in this country was done by 
or under the auspices of the Federal Government. The National Research 
Council had been set up in 1916 with the early duties of encouraging and 
stimulating research in the universities through grants and _ scholarships — 
functions continued today —but since the 1930s, NRC’s own facilities for 
research have been gradually built up to the present large complex of labora- 
tories engaged in applied and fundamental studies in the natural sciences, 
and in building, mechanical, radio, electrical and aeronautical engineering. 

Important research programs have also been developed by other depart- 
ments of government and by Crown corporations and agencies, such as the 
Defence Research Board, the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries and Forestry, 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, and Polymer Corporation 
Limited. 

Research councils or foundations have also been set up by several pro- 
vinces, some of them-— Ontario and British Columbia — self-governing insti- 
tutions deriving most of their revenue from sponsored research. 

Industrial research was slow to develop in Canada although certain large 
industries, particularly the chemical industry and the pulp and paper industry, 
had long histories of successful research effort. However, more recently, Cana- 
dian industry across the country is greatly extending research facilities and 
becoming much more aware of the advantages to be gained therefrom. 
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Federal Science Policy and Assistance Programs 


In the federal sphere, the authority for policy on science resides in the 
Cabinet. In the formulation of that policy, a Cabinet Committee known as 
the Committe of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research 
receives advice from senior officials of government concerned with research. 
Within the past four years, a Science Secretariat has been created in the 
Privy Council Office with the task of assembling and analysing information on 
scientific matters, and a Science Council of Canada has been established to 
assess Canada’s scientific resources and requirements and make recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

The Federal Government has a number of programs under way which 
are designed to assist industry in increasing its research and development in 
Canada. A new incentive program (General Incentives for Research and De- 
velopment), replacing the former tax incentive program introduced in 1962, 


Black Brant rockets fired 
from NRC’s Churchill Re- 
search Range in northern 
Manitoba are collecting in- 
formation that is contributing 
to the knowledge of solar- 
terrestrial relations. The 
rockets are of Canadian de- 
sign and development and 
are now produced by pri- 
vate industry in Winnipeg 
and Montreal. 


provides for grants equal to 25 p.c. of capital expenditures made in Canada on 
R and D by any company incorporated in this country. It also provides for 
grants equal to 25 p.c. of the amount by which eligible current R and D expen- 
ditures made during the year exceed the average of the eligible expenditures 
made by the company in the five preceding years. This program is administered 
by the Department of Industry, and is in addition to the normal 100-p.c. 
deduction of R and D expenditures for income tax purposes. 


The Industrial Research Assistance Program, undertaken by the National 
Research Council in 1962, is designed to promote the formation of new re- 
search groups, or the expansion of existing groups in industry, and it does this 
by grants which pay the salaries of new or additional scientific and technical 
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personnel engaged on certain new R and D projects. The remaining costs are 
borne by the firm. In 1966, the budget amounted to $4,500,000 and the program 
covered 40 new and 104 continuing projects in 90 companies. 


The Defence Industrial Research Program, initiated by the Defence Board 
Board in 1961, supported some 100 defence research projects in industry in 
1966 on an approximately 50:50 basis, with DRB contributing about $5,000,000. 
The Defence Development Sharing Program, administered by the Department 
of Industry since 1964, shared the costs of selected development projects in 
industry between the Department of Defence Production and the companies 
involved. The government’s share of this program came to about $25,000,000 
in 1966. 


The Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology, sponsored by 
the Department of Industry, underwrites 50 p.c. of the cost of significant 
development projects in industry. The program, first begun in 1965, involved 
a government expenditure of $11,000,000 in 1966. If the development work 
on a project in this program is successful, the company pays the government 
back with interest; if the project is unsuccessful, repayment is waived. 


Generally favourable economic conditions, the R and D assistance pro- 
grams, and a recognition of the need for sophisticated and competitive in- 
dustries in Canada have encouraged many industrial companies to expand 
their R and D facilities and programs. At the Ontario Research Community, 
located at Sheridan Park near Toronto, a number of companies had completed 
construction of their laboratories by mid-1967. These included the British 
American Research and Development Company, Ltd., Cominco Ltd., Dunlop 
Canada, Ltd., Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Warner-Lambert Canada, Ltd., and Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited. A total of $56,000,000 worth of buildings were completed 
at Sheridan Park by the end of 1967. 


During 1966 and 1967, a number of other industrial companies announced 
the completion of, or intention to construct, new or expanded laboratories for 
research and development. Among these organizations were MacMillan Bloedel, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; Chemcell, Ltd., Drummondville, Que.; Quebec Iron 
and Titanium Corporation, Sorel, Que.; atco, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; Sherritt 
Gordon Mines, Ltd., Fort Saskatchewan, Alta.; Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont.; Nopco Chemical Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; and Hydro 
Québec, which announced its intention to build a $10,000,000 laboratory for 
energy research and development. 


With growing internal and external competition, a broad spectrum of 
Canadian industry has become involved in research and development. However, 
about 55 p.c. of the effort is concentrated in those industries producing electrical 
products, transportation equipment, and chemicals and chemical products. An 
additional 17 p.c. of the R and D expenditures by industry is concentrated in 
those producing paper and allied products, primary metals, petroleum and coal 
products. 
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Research and Development Expenditures 

R and D expenditures continue to expand both in absolute terms and 
relative to the gross national product (GNP). In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1966, the gross expenditure by all sectors was $590,000,000, up from $445,000,- 
000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, and rose from 1.0 p.c. of the GNP 
to 1.1 p.c. in the same comparison. The latter figure may be compared with 
3.2 p.c. of the GNP in the United States in 1966 and 2.0 p.c. in France. The 
Federal Government provided 59 p.c. of the funds in the 1965-66 fiscal year 
and spent 40 p.c. of the funds in government establishments; the universities 
provided 9 p.c. of the funds and spent 15 p.c.; and industry and other groups 
provided 32 p.c. and spent 45 p.c. 

As world trade becomes more complex and technologically sophisticated, 
it is necessary for Canada to stay at the forefront of major technological 
changes. An increasing research and development effort, particularly related 
to the economy, will help to ensure a continuing high standard of living for 
Canadians in a very competitive world. 


University Research 

Over the past five years, graduate enrolment in the physical and life sciences 
and engineering has increased at an average rate of about 20 p.c. a year. In the 
university year 1966-67, enrolment was slightly over 10,000. This rapid growth 
of graduate programs in the science and engineering faculties has required the 
Federal Government to increase its support of research in the universities. 
Support has grown by a factor slightly larger than two between 1962-63 and 
1965-66 to about $41,000,000 in the latter year. Of this amount, about 52 p.c. 
came from NRC grants, an additional 25 p.c. from theMedical Research Council, 
and the remainder from other government departments and agencies. Further 
support for research in the universities comes from provincial governments, 
corporations and foundations, and the Government of the United States. The 
money from all sources generally goes to individual researchers in the form 
of grants. 

These increases in graduate enrolments and in research expenditures have 
also resulted in the need for additional research facilities in the universities. A 
number of facilities completed or initiated during 1966 and 1967 are mentioned 
below. 

In the field of nuclear physics, the new 150-MeV electron linear accelerator 
came into operation in 1966 at the Accelerator Centre at the University of 
Saskatchewan. At the University of Toronto,a 35-MeV electron linear accelerator 
with a higher current than that of the 150-MeV came into operation in 1967. A 
6-MeV Tandem and a 4-MeV Dynamitron were completed in 1967 at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal. Researchers at the University of British Columbia, University 
of Victoria and Simon Fraser University are doing a design study on a 500-MeV 
proton accelerator for the production of mesons, called TRIUMF (Tri-University 
Meson Facility). If constructed, it will be completed by 1972-73 at a cost of 
$25,000,000. 

Plans for a National Institute of Astronomy on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia were announced in 1966. Also at U.B.C., a new metal- 
lurgy building was completed as part of a six-building applied science complex. 


Students at the Institute 
for Aerospace Studies, 
University of Toronto, 
conduct satellite tests in 
? plasma tunnel, which is 
1 /ow-pressure device for 
yroducing ionized gas. 
7S it occurs in the upper 
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At the University of Alberta (Edmonton), the first two of three phases were 
completed by 1967 in the construction of a large biological sciences complex 
housing five departments — zoology, botany, genetics, psychology and micro- 
biology. The entire complex is scheduled for completion in 1969 and will cost 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 


atmosphere. 


A $3,400,000 building was completed in 1967 at the University of Manitoba 
to meet the needs of the growing engineering faculty and to provide extended 
research facilities. Additions costing $2,000,000 were made in 1966 to the 
physics and chemistry buildings. 

At the University of Western Ontario, a new low-speed ground boundary 
layer wind-tunnel was unveiled in 1966 for the study of problems that cannot 
be treated properly in conventional aeronautical low-speed wind-tunnels. Con- 
struction of a $1,700,000 biology building at the University of Windsor was 
completed in 1966. 

McGill is establishing an Institute of Mineral Industry Research — the 
first of its kind in Canada — under its department of mining engineering and 
applied geophysics. The first building of a new complex was completed in 1967 
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near the Geophysics Laboratory at Mont St. Hilaire. The complex will eventually 
house groups doing research in geodynamics, geophysics, mineral dressing, 
mining research and mining engineering. 

A $3,000,000 extension has been added to the Sir Edmund Head Hall en- 
gineering complex at the University of New Brunswick. Memorial University 
completed the construction of its new Marine Sciences Research Laboratory at 
Logy Bay in 1967 at a cost of $1,500,000. Resident and visiting scientists will 
study physical, chemical, biological and geological aspects of marine sciences, 
while the university's psychology department investigates the behaviour and 
learning processes of marine organisms. 


Provincial Research Councils 


Provincial Research Councils are located in seven of the provinces — 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. All are currently engaged in, or have plans to engage in, re- 
search and development. 

The British Columbia Research Council is moving into new quarters on 
the University of British Columbia endowment lands. Construction is scheduled 
for completion by 1968. These new laboratories are seen as the centre of an 
industrial research park. 

The New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council, created in 1962, 
completed construction in 1967 of a 40,000-sq. ft. addition of laboratory and 
library space. This addition was financed by the Atlantic Development Board. 

The Nova Scotia Research Foundation intends to complete construction in 
1968 on a $1,200,000 building in South Dartmouth. Research will be carried out 
in the fields of applied biology, chemistry, physics, geophysics and photogram- 
metry. There will also be studies in operational research. 

Construction was completed in 1967 on the new Ontario Research Founda- 
tion laboratory at Sheridan Park. The $5,500,000 building is the focal point for 
the research activities in the park, and its specialized laboratory equipment is 
available to all members of the research community. 


Research Activities of the Federal Government 


Gross expenditures by the Federal Government on research and develop- 
ment in government establishments rose an average of 7.6 p.c. each year be- 
tween 1958-59 and 1965-66. During the latter fiscal year the expenditure was 
$233,000,000. Of this 21 p.c. was spent by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
20 p.c. by the Department of National Defence, 16.5 p.c. by the Department of 
Agriculture, 16.0 p.c. by the National Research Council on its own research 
activities, and 9.5 p.c. by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. ‘The 
remaining activity was mostly divided among the Department of Forestry, the 
Department of Fisheries, the Department of Transport, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare and the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Altogether, some 25 government departments and 
agencies are involved in scientific activities. 

The National Research Council celebrated its fiftieth anniversary during 
the fiscal year 1966-67. Its broad-based research and development activities 


Arctic char from northern waters under study by scientists of the 
Fisheries Research Board. The Board conducts a biological 
program designed to add to the knowledge of Canada’s vast 

marine resources. 


NRC’s Building Research Division conducts tests on beams, 
slabs, columns, roofs and walls to provide safe and efficient 
design specifications for Canada’s National Building Code. 
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encompass space, physics, chemistry, biology, transportation, weather, building, 
food and instrument development. 


During 1966, the Department of Agriculture announced the discovery of a 
new antibiotic called Myxin which they hope may find wide application. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited completed the construction in 1967 of a 
10-MeV Tandem accelerator for research in nuclear physics at their Chalk River 
Nuclear Laboratories. The Defence Research Board continued its direction of 
the Alouette-ISIS (International Satellites for Ionospheric Studies) space satel- 
lite program. Two satellites carrying scientific experiments, the Alouette I and 
II, have been launched in co-operation with the United States National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. The launch of ISIS-A is scheduled for late 
1968 or early 1969. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources is planning the construc- 
tion of laboratories for the Canadian Centre for Inland Water at Burlington, 
Ont., to be completed in the early 1970s. The Department is also involved in an 
expanded surface water and ground water survey, a water use inventory and 
various activities connected with the International Hydrological Decade. 


The NRC and Patents 


A liquid applied to windshields keeps rain from blurring the vision of 
motorists. A perforated breakwater may revolutionize the construction of sea- 
walls. A helium-neon laser makes it possible to measure distance with an 
accuracy better than one part per million. A unique radio antenna was made 
standard equipment in the Gemini and Apollo space shots. These are only a 
few of the inventions by Canadians whose ideas have been protected by the 
Canadian Patent and Copyright Office at Ottawa which handles all applica- 
tions for patents in Canada. During the fiscal year, 1966-67, 24,432 patents were 
granted — 21,459 to companies, 2,924 to individuals, and 49 to companies and 
individuals jointly. Of the total, 31 patents were issued to women inventors; 
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24,325 to men only; and 76 to men and women jointly. Of the patents granted, 
1,827 went to Canadian citizens or companies, and 22,605 to non-residents of 
Canada. Internationally, Canada received 5 p.c. of patents granted; Britain, 
7.2 p.c. (1,769); other Commonwealth countries, 0.4 p.c. (97); the United States, 
68.0 p.c. (16,659); and others, 19.4 p.c. (4,685). Most Canadian inventors lived 
in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. Although the number of patents 
granted to Canadians by the Patent Office appears relatively limited, many 
| Canadian patents are first filed in other countries, particularly in the United 
States. 

The subject matter of invention and the percentage of the total number 
of patents issued during the year 1966-67 are shown in the following table. 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Subject Total Subject Total 
Human Necessities— Performing Operations— 
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| FODOSCUIIS fie ag & rants a 0.85 Shaping weer ec eee 10.02 
I IAD parelin War. eaeeeee 2.76 Erintingy ene) ree ae ee 1.16 

Medicine and hygiene...... 2.15 PLANSPOrling = ace ele Ae 8.98 
| Chemistry and Metallurgy— : iets s 
Chemistry use foe 29.01 Mechanics, Lighting and Heating— 
Metallurgy i> ckrseee fie ae 1.16 Engines...............4. 4.81 
i Lighting and heating. ...... 2.53 
Textiles and Paper— 
Textiles 0 Lb stole: ell a Ket lol-n bei-oue. ie haltaue 6.61 Physics— 
Paper. ..............000, 0.54 INSTUMENIS ae etre Ie hen, case S25 
NUCIGONIGS ia wreck fee 0.24 
| Fixed Constructions— ts 
DULG ener eee 2.35 
; MinING se vrss yan hee ess Cee Or Electricity eemuewersn bacon nae. 9.96 
' 
100.00 


Canadian patent legislation is almost as old as Canada, originating in the 
Acts of 1869 and 1872 with several amendments. In 1935 the Patent Act was 
_ completely revised, although the principles, based on the first inventor system, 
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and similar to those of the United States, remained the same. The Patent Act 
of 1935 reduced the term of a patent from 18 to 17 years following the grant of 
the patent. 


Such institutions as the National Research Council and those located in the 
Sheridan Park Research Community indicate that the lone inventor of former 
years has been generally superseded by co-operative investigators. Many Cana- 
dian companies now have their own research departments where skilled inven- 
tors seek to improve on the methods and processes in use. However, since many 
companies in Canada are either branches or subsidiaries of United States 
industries, much research is done by parent companies in the United States 
and then patented in Canada. 


The Act provides that an invention is patentable if it has not been pre- 
viously known or used by others in Canada and has not been in public use or 
on sale in Canada, or patented or described in a printed publication in Canada 
or in any other country for more than two years before the publication. 


A substantial proportion of Canadian inventions come directly from 
publicly financed and institutionally performed research, a number of them 
stemming from the work performed in National Research Council labora- 
tories. In 1947, a charter was granted in the name of Canadian Patents and 
Development Limited to administer inventions which had accumulated largely 
from National Research Council research during World War II. In 1948 the 
Government Companies Act became applicable to the Company. In the same 
year, it accepted the handling of inventions arising from government depart- 
ments other than NRC and made provision for entering into agreements with 
universities (at their request) to administer whatever material appeared 
patentable. 


In 1951 the Company concluded its first agreement for handling the in- 
ventions of a provincial research organization; the next year it entered into a 
reciprocal agreement with the National Research Development Corporation of 
Britain to promote each other’s cases and, since that date, has made similar 
arrangements with government organizations in Australia, India and South 
Africa. The Company now has agreements with 17 Canadian universities and 
colleges and with five provincial research organizations. 


As more departments and agencies of the Federal Government approached 
the Company to use its services, the Public Servants Inventions Act, which 
applies to all inventions made by public servants after June 1, 1954, was passed 
by Parliament. Under the terms of this Act, Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited administers inventions transferred to it by a Minister of the 
Crown and thus has become the Canadian Government’s principal agency 
for obtaining patents on inventions arising from publicly financed research. 


The regulations for the Public Servants Inventions Act provide for the 
following payment to inventors: 15 p.c. of the first $10,000 of gross revenue, 
decreasing by 2 p.c. for every additional $10,000 until $60,000 has been received, 
and then by 1 p.c. to $80,000, after which the payment is fixed at 2 p.c. of gross 
revenue. 
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Inventions received by Canadian Patents and Development Limited differ 
widely in the size and value of their potential markets and in the breadth of 
their possible patent coverage. Very few are consumer products. Many are highly 
specialized scientific devices. Some are processes having a wide range of possible 
applications. As patenting costs are rising, inventions have to be carefully 
assessed. In Canada, filing fees for applications for patents were raised from 
$30 to $40 in 1966; granting fees from $30 to $70, plus a printing fee of $20. 
There may also be substantial costs for preparing the patent. 

In the 19 years of its existence, the Company has received 2,073 proposals 
for patents. Of these, 158 suggestions were made in 1966-67, an increase 
of 20 p.c. over the previous year’s submissions. Forty-nine originated with 
the National Research Council, 37 with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
34 in other government departments and agencies, 31 in universities and col- 
leges, and seven in provincial research organizations. As of Mar. 31, 1967, CPDL 
had directly, or through agent firms, acquired patents on 594 different inven- 
tions, and patents were pending on 309 others. 

It is the policy of Canadian Patents and Development Limited to offer all 
its patents to Canadian firms first. However, for many of the specialized scientific 
items there are occasionally no Canadian firms in the field to take advantage of 
the discoveries, or there may be no Canadian companies in a position to take the 
development risks. The same situation often pertains to inventions of individual 
promoters — thus furnishing opportunities for foreign firms to use important 
discoveries registered with the Canadian Patent and Copyright Office. 

Many Canadian inventions have found notable success in the business 
world. A Position and Homing Indicator which automatically keeps track of an 
aircraft, giving the pilot a continuous bearing and distance to his own base or 
to alternative targets is used by some 13 national air forces. The large-cup ear 
defender with fluid-filled cushion which protects the ear when work is noisy is 
familiar. The Nitraprills process for pelletizing ammonium nitrate was licensed 
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to 18 companies. The licence on a vascular-suturing surgical instrument for 
joining severed blood vessels, enabling a surgeon to make blood-tight joints very 
quickly even in tiny vessels has now been taken over by a new licensee. Myxin, 
the antibiotic discovery of a group of Canadian government scientists, has re- 
cently been licensed to a Canadian pharmaceutical laboratory for further 
development and, if this is successful, for production and: sale. 

The public is kept well informed of the work of Canadian inventors. The 
Canadian Patent Office Record weekly gives a brief digest of each patent 
eranted. In addition, foreign as well as Canadian Patents may be consulted at 
the library of the Patent Office which has records of British patents from 1617, 
and of American patents from 1836, as well as many records from other coun- 
tries. The Patents Handbook, listing the inventions available for licensing by 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited, is kept up to date by two revisions 
each year, and is available from the Company. 


Medical Research 

Within the past few years the volume of medical research carried on in 
Canada has expanded considerably. Although it is conducted principally in the 
medical faculties of universities, some research is also carried out in government 
and industrial laboratories. 

Most members of the non-clinical departments of the medical faculties 
devote about half their time to research and to training graduate students and 


A large installation for gamma-ray sterilization of medical supplies, 
built in the Commercial Products plant of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, being tested before shipment to New Zealand. 
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Medical services benefit by advances 
in telecommunications technology, es- 
pecially where speed and specialist 
attention is imperative. 
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research fellows in research techniques — the latter to provide qualified staff for 
the expanding medical faculties. In some universities considerable research is 
also carried out in clinical departments. 

Outside the medical faculties, there are few institutes devoted to medical 
research. The laboratories of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
have extensive research laboratories, which carry out research necessary to 
determine how best to fulfil their legislated role of protecting the Canadian 
population against environmental hazards, in the atmosphere or in food, and 
of assuring the purity of drugs which are available for the treatment of ill- 
nesses. The Defence Research Board and the Armed Forces also support medical 
research establishments. Research in industrial pharmaceutical laboratories is 
directed principally to the discovery of new drugs and to the elaboration of 
methods for the detection of the toxic effects of new compounds before sub- 
mitting them for approval for the treatment of illness. Significant achievements 
in both basic and applied medical research have been made by workers in both 
government and industrial laboratories during the past years. 

The growth in medical research in universities in the past few years has 
been stimulated by the realization that if Canada is to provide the number of 
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physicians needed for the growing population it is necessary to attract capable 
teaching staff to the medical faculties of Canadian universities, and these can 
be attracted only by adequate research support. It is also recognized that only 
research can provide the knowledge which will make possible the better under- 
standing of disease processes and the development of better methods of diag- 
nosis, treatment and prevention of disease. 


Medical research in the universities is supported principally by such 
government agencies as the Medical Research Council, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, and the Defence Research Board. Private founda- 
tions also contribute significantly to its support. During the fiscal year 1967-68, 
support of university medical research from all sources was over $32,000,000. Of 
this, $20,500,000 was provided through the Medical Research Council, about 
$4,600,000 by the Department of National Health and Welfare, and some 
$450,000 through the Defence Research Board. 


Among the private agencies, $2,632,750 was provided by the National Cancer 
Institute of Canada, $2,000,000 by the Canadian Heart Foundation, $483,500 by 
the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society, $350,000 by the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of Canada, $155,000 by the Canadian Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and $115,000 by the Canadian Association for Retarded Children. In 
addition, a number of other private agencies, as well as some provincial govern- 
ment organizations, contributed funds to the support of research. Besides 
supporting medical research projects, the National Cancer Institute also sup- 
ports six Cancer Research Institutes in Canadian universities. 


To encourage medical research in Canada, the Medical Research Council 
supports a limited number of researchers in medical schools through its scholar- 
ship and associateship programs. The Medical Research Council Scholarship is 
designed to provide support for the trained investigator who has shown promise 
of ability to initiate and carry out independent research. The award is intended 
to afford an opportunity to develop and demonstrate such ability unhampered 
by the heavy teaching duties often expected of a regular member of the univer- 
sity staff. The Medical Research Council Associateship is designed to encourage 
long-term planning and development of medical research in Canadian univer- 
sities by providing funds for the salaries of individuals of outstanding ability 
and training who wish to make research a full-time career. The Council has a 
training program which provides fellowships for training in the procedures of 
medical research. 


Recent Canadian achievements in medical research include the following: 
the discovery of the presence of sex chromatin in all mammalian cells, a dis- 
covery that has opened up a whole new field of cytogenetics; the discovery of 
a new hormone of the parathyroid gland, which is of great importance in the 
physiological regulation of calcium metabolism and the processes of hardening 
of the bones of the body; the development of techniques by which divers who 
have been working beneath the surface of the sea can assess at any moment the 
rate at which it is safe to ascend. Canadian researchers are at the forefront of 
many of the advancing fields of medical research and those making significant 
advances are in demand as lecturers throughout the world to explain the latest 
advances in their particular field. 
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Health 


Hospitals and other institutions, government departments concerned with 
health, voluntary agencies, teaching and research institutions — all have impor- 
tant roles in the administration of health services in Canada. Provincial govern- 
ments bear the main responsibility, but the municipalities often exercise con- 
siderable authority over matters delegated to them by provincial legislation. 

The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of health matters 
of a national character and provides financial and technical assistance to pro- 
vincial health and hospital services, particularly through the National Health 
Grants Program and the nation-wide hospital insurance scheme. All levels of 
government are aided and supported by a network of voluntary agencies work- 
ing in different health fields. 

Recently the Federal Government has enacted three significant measures: 
the Health Resources Fund for which $500,000,000 will be appropriated over a 
15-year period to assist the provinces to expand their medical schools and other 
health training and research facilities; the Medical Care Act that enables federal 
payments toward the costs of provincial medical care plans; and the health 
care services provision of the Canada Assistance Plan for persons in financial 
need. These measures, jointly financed by federal and provincial governments, 
are designed to raise the standard and increase the accessibility of health serv- 
ices to all Canadians. 

Other important measures to improve health, undertaken by all jurisdic: 
tions, include public education on smoking and health, the reduction of infant 
and maternal mortality, and elimination of harmful industrial and chemical 
wastes in the environment. 

The public health agencies must continuously adapt their services to popu- 
lation changes. Canada’s growth and mobility, especially in urban areas, have 
required greatly expanded health services, while its changing age and sex com- 
position has affected both the number and kind of health services required. 
More difficult to assess in their impact on the structure and use of health serv- 
ices are complex social and economic changes and constant advances in medical 
technology that have altered disease patterns. 

A high rate of natural increase combined with immigration brought 
Canada’s population to over 20,000,000 persons by 1967, an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 p.c. from 1961. Meanwhile, the birth rate fell to 19.4 per 1,000 in 
1966, the lowest on record, while infant and maternal rates also declined. This 
trend has reduced the expected demand for obstetric beds and child and mater- 
nal health services, while a substantial absolute increase in the numbers of 
older persons, especially women, has taxed the care facilities for the aged. 

Most of the increase in life expectancy in Canada is due to the improved 
health of the younger age groups. The three leading causes of death in 1967 
mainly affected persons over 45 years of age, namely circulatory diseases, 
tumors, and diseases of the nervous system and sense organs, whereas accidental 
deaths, the fourth ranking cause, were most common among younger adults. 
Except for diseases of the nervous system, mortality rates are higher for males, 
especially because of deaths through accidents. Accidents also account for much 
of hospitalized illness and loss of time from work. 
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Medical Care Insurance 


Canadians have traditionally paid for personal health services directly to 
the professionals providing the services. However, medical insurance especially 
to cover physicians’ service is increasingly popular. At the end of 1965 about 
12,007,000 Canadians, or 61.4 p.c. of the population, had such voluntary insur- 
ance protection, whether complete or partial, against the costs of physicians’ 
services. At the same time, government involvement in financing the costs of 
personal health services has been increasing, and in two directions. 

First, for indigent persons and families unable themselves to pay for serv- 
ices or to purchase insurance, most provincial governments have introduced 
programs that assure payment to physicians and usually to dentists, pharmacists, 
optometrists and others. Such programs have operated in several provinces for 
many years. In others, legislation has been passed recently permitting the 
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financing of a wide range of services for residents in need, the spur to ex- 
pansion in these instances being the Canada Assistance Plan. This is a federal 
statute enacted in late 1966, which provides for fifty-fifty cost-sharing of a 
comprehensive range of health services (as well as the costs of welfare and in- 
come maintenance) for indigent persons and families. 

Second, for the self-supporting population generally, some provincial 
governments have introduced programs to ensure, if necessary by underwriting 
part or all of the cost of premiums, that all eligible residents are or can be 
covered for physicians’ services insurance. In Saskatchewan, population cover- 
age is compulsory and no voluntary or private competing plan is permitted. In 
British Columbia and Ontario, public or quasi-public commissions administer 
programs available to individual applicants. Residents are free to enrol or not 
to enrol. In Alberta, the government establishes minimum ranges of benefits 
and maximum premium levels for persons wishing to enrol in existing volun- 
tary insurance plans. 

In Newfoundland, the population in Cottage Hospital Districts (that is, 
isolated outlying areas) is required to enrol in a salaried medical service scheme. 
Additionally, all children under 16 years in all parts of the province are covered 
under another program at no direct charge to their families for physicians’ 
attendance and surgery in hospital. 

All five of these plans use the premium mechanism of enrolment. The 
device used in Saskatchewan and Newfoundland to ensure that the premium 
burden upon families is not heavy is across-the-board subsidization of costs 
from general tax revenues (which actually cover about three quarters of the 
total cost). The device in the remaining three provinces with programs is sub- 
sidization from general tax revenues of premiums for the needy as defined by a 
simple test of income. 

Again, as with health services for indigent persons, the spur to further 
expansion is recent federal legislation. The Medical Care Act of 1966, which 
became effective on July 1, 1968, provides for federal contributions of one 
half of the over-all cost of programs by participating provinces. This legisla- 
tion has a built-in equalizing effect such that the low-cost provinces (that 
is, presumably, the less wealthy) will recover something more than one half of 
their costs in federal contributions, and high-cost provinces, something less 
than one half. 

As a result of this federal legislation, most provinces are preparing, or have 
prepared, counterpart legislation enabling them to introduce programs in 1968 
or later that will satisfy four conditions of eligibility set out in the Medical 
Care Act. These are that all medically necessary physicians’ services be benefits 
with no financial barriers to ready access to physicians’ services, that benefits 
be portable from province to province, that administration be by a non-profit 
public authority, and that each plan must cover all eligible residents of the 
province. The fourth condition is that not less than 90 p.c. of the number of 
eligible persons must be insured during the first two years and 95 p.c. thereafter. 

In addition to the comprehensive physicians’ services that must be provided 
by participating provinces, the Medical Care Act empowers the government to 
include any additional health services under terms and conditions which may 
be specified by the Governor in Council. 
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Health Resources Fund 


Under the Health Resources Fund Act, 1966, the Federal Government has 
instituted a 15-year program to foster the construction of facilities for education 
in the health professions and to expand health research. Payments from the 
fund, which amounts to $500,000,000, may cover up to 50 p.c. of the costs of 
planning, constructing, renovating, acquiring, and equipping the facilities. 
Land and interest costs and all operating expenses are excluded. 

As of Mar. 31, 1967, federal payments totalled $4,700,000, and projects 
involving an outlay of nearly $15,000,000 of federal funds had been approved. 
A Health Resources Advisory Committee had been formed, consisting of the 
Deputy Minister of National Health (Chairman) and a member from each 
province, to advise the Minister of National Health and Welfare on all aspects 
of the program and to approve provincial plans for the development of the 
facilities. 


Hospital Insurance 

The federal-provincial hospital insurance program covers over 99 p.c. of 
the insurable population of Canada. The system of federal grants-in-aid to the 
provinces to meet about 50 p.c. of the cost of specified hospital services is set 
out under the federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. 
The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act made provision for 
provinces to contract out of various federal-provincial programs, including 
hospital insurance. The Province of Quebec entered into an agreement with the 


An operating team at work in the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. The 
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Federal Government under this Act, effective Jan. 1, 1965. As a result, the 
contributions under its hospital insurance program are made through tax 
abatement and not under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act. 

To participate in the program, each province is required to make standard 
or public ward hospital care and other specified in-patient benefits, including 
laboratory and radiological diagnostic services, available to all of its residents 
under uniform terms and conditions. The provinces also provide for those 
insured optional out-patient hospital services whose pattern varies consider- 
ably from province to province. 

The methods of financing and administering the provincial plans, as well 
as certain details concerning eligibility for benefits, rest with the provinces. 
Several provinces expanded the range of insured benefits during the fiscal year 
1965-66. New Brunswick, Quebec and Alberta extended their insured out- 
patient services. Ontario added facilities for treating cancer to its list of hos- 
pitals, and British Columbia added certain facilities for long-term care. Ontario 
also revised the age limit for dependent status from 19 years to 21 years. Federal 
legislation applies only to services provided by approved active treatment, 
chronic, and convalescent institutions and related facilities, and specifically 
excludes mental hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria and custodial care institu- 
tions. Federal payments to the provinces under the program from July 1, 1958, 
to Mar. 31, 1967, totalled more than $2,558,000,000 and for the fiscal year 
1966-67 alone amounted to $397 ,390,000. 


Community Health Services 

Besides the basic preventive health services such as environmental sanita- 
tion, control of communicable diseases, and child, maternal and school health 
services, the local health agencies, both official and voluntary, are developing 
services for the disabled, including home care. Co-ordinated community pro- 
grams for the mentally ill and retarded, handicapped children and the chron- 
ically ill are making available a greater range of health, educational and social 
services. Among the new types of health services instituted by the local health 
agencies are family planning clinics and health screening programs for chronic 
conditions and for elderly persons. More efforts are also being directed to 
reduce pollution of the cities and to prevent motor vehicle accidents. 

Provincial health departments support these activities through grants to 
the city health departments, health units and voluntary agencies and by supply- 
ing technical consultant services. They also operate the mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals, and other direct services for cancer, alcoholism and other specific 
diseases, and the provincial laboratories. In other fields, including vital statistics, 
occupational health, health education, air and water pollution control, health 
research and the training of health personnel, the official provincial health 
agencies are chiefly responsible. 

Health activities of the Federal Government, centred in the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, have broadened especially in the areas of food 
and drug control, pesticide control and the environmental health problems 
caused by air, water and soil pollution, and radiation hazards. The Environ- 
mental Health Centre in Ottawa carries out special studies and supplies tech- 
nical advice on programs to prevent occupational diseases and atmospheric 
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pollution, and in the developing field of aerospace medicine. Other federal 
health responsibilities include the provision of comprehensive health services to 
Indians and Eskimos and to war veterans, and grants-in-aid to the provinces for 
the extension of public health services. A number of federal departments and 
voluntary agencies co-operate to support health research, professional and 
technical training of health personnel and international health programs. 


Chronic Illness and Rehabilitation 


Increased longevity resulting from effective measures against infant mor- 
tality and communicable disease, together with general advances in medical 
care and drugs, has focused professional and public attention on the control of 
chronic disease and long-term illness, requiring the full range of preventive, 
curative and rehabilitative services. The uncertain etiology and insidious onset 
of some of the chronic and degenerative diseases make primary prevention 
extremely difficult. Nevertheless, advances are being made, for example, in 
multiphasic screening for the detection of chronic conditions such as diabetes 
and glaucoma; voluntary organizations and their volunteers co-operate with 
public health departments or units in this screening. Preventive clinics for 
women and older persons too are increasing in number in Canada. Most larger 
general hospitals, and particularly teaching hospitals, have specialized out- 
patient clinics for arthritis, diabetes, cystic fibrosis, heart defects, cancer, ortho- 
pedic and neurological conditions. Extended treatment wards in general hos- 
pitals, chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes or homes for special care, 
domiciliary facilities for the aged and feeble, day centres, as well as some 
night hospitals, are available in most cities in Canada. 

Voluntary organizations have been set up to combat these and other con- 
ditions through various patient services, public education and the support of 
research. Mobile clinics to remote areas and the trend toward regionalization 
are making possible distribution of improved care to Canadians in rural areas. 
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Moreover, some 25 home care programs across Canada co-ordinate medical, 
nursing, physiotherapy, counselling and homemaker services, and provide 
drugs to patients in their own homes. Voluntary organizations also provide 
community bedside care in addition to the public health nursing available 
from official agencies. 


The success of rehabilitation programs for injured workers under provin- 
cial workmen’s compensation, for war veterans through the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, and for handicapped children under various auspices has 
stimulated the expansion of rehabilitation services to the disabled. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare through its National Health Grant 
Program, in effect since 1948, has promoted the development of rehabilitation 
services. All provincial health departments have utilized these health grants 
as well as provincial funds to develop rehabilitation services and personnel in 
hospitals and rehabilitation centres and to establish specialized clinics for a 
variety of disabling conditions. Since January 1966, the Department has also 
assumed responsibility for nation-wide prosthetic services. Initially established 
for veterans, it now consists of one central prosthetic establishment (at 
Toronto) plus 11 centres mainly in major cities throughout Canada for 
supplying and fitting limbs. Major research, experimentation and training in 
prosthetics and orthotics is carried out at three prosthetic and orthotic re- 
search and training centres in addition to the main centre, all supported under 
the National Health Grant Program. 


In co-operation with the federal Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, provincial health or welfare departments also administer vocational 
rehabilitation programs for disabled adults who can be restored to gainful 
employment. Canada’s Manpower Centres employ officers to place the handi- 
capped in suitable employment. Others are assisted through a growing net- 
work of sheltered workshops mainly under voluntary auspices. Handicapped 
children benefit from special educational facilities available in all provinces. 


Mental Illness and Mental Retardation 

With the support of governments and citizens’ groups, special resources 
within the community are being developed to help the growing number of 
mentally ill and mentally retarded who require continuing community care. 
Treatment is made more accessible with the expansion of facilities of general 
hospitals and community psychiatric hospitals for short-term in-patient 
therapy, day care, emergency, and out-patient services. Well-established White 
Cross Centres operated by the Canadian Mental Health Association furnish aid 
in social and vocational adjustment to discharged hospital patients. Its volun- 
teers visit patients in hospitals and bring entertainment while stronger links 
are also being forged between the community health and social agencies and 
the mental hospitals. Both the mental hospitals and community agencies are 
developing industrial and sheltered workshops that pay for work performed 
and provide some job training as well as occupational therapy. 

Progress continues in reducing the patient population in most mental 
hospitals. Many of the residential patients not requiring active treatment have 
been resettled in suitable boarding or foster homes. In Saskatchewan, for 
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example, there are at least 1,000 mental patients now in community resi- 
dences who, a few years ago, would have been cared for in mental hospitals. 
In Ontario, more than 2,000 mental hospital patients requiring sheltered or 
nursing care have been placed in approved homes for special care and another 
1,500 patients, most of whom are ambulatory, in approved boarding homes or 
other units. 

The vigour of the volunteer movement to promote the welfare of the 
mentally retarded is evident in the rapid expansion of educational and training 
projects supported by the Canadian Association for Retarded Children and its 
provincial and local associations. Further impetus to broaden research and 
community services in co-operation with government and universities has been 
provided by the Association’s centennial program to set up in each province 
demonstration facilities to illustrate the value of specific aspects of assessment, 
special education, vocational training, sheltered workshops or residential care. 
Additional support amounting to $2,500,000 has been made available by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare for these projects during the next 
five years. 
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Social Welfare 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. The 
Federal Government administers the broad programs of social security and 
administers welfare services to those for whom it has a statutory responsibility — 
Indians, Eskimos, members of the Canadian Forces and veterans. 

The provincial governments have primary responsibility for the admini- 
stration of welfare services but the provision of services is often assumed by the 
local authorities with financial aid from the provinces. Substantial federal aid 
is given to the provinces in meeting the costs of public assistance and welfare 
services. Voluntary agencies provide a wide range of social services which com- 
plement the public services. 
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Old Age Security 


In 1967 a pension of $75 a month was paid by the Federal Government to 
all persons aged 68 or over who had lived in Canada for at least ten years 
immediately before their claim was approved. It is financed through a 3-p.c. 
sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on net corporation income and, subject to a maximum 
limit of $240 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on personal taxable income. Payment of the 
pension outside the country is made for six months in any case, and indefinitely 
for a person who has had 25 years residence since age 21. A 1965 amendment 
authorized the payment of the pension to persons who have had 40 years 
residence in Canada since age 18, enabling persons who had left Canada before 
reaching the qualifying age to become eligible for the pension if they had spent 
virtually all of their working lives in Canada. In 1968 the pension will be paid 
to persons aged 67 and over, in 1969 to those aged 66 and over until, from 
1970, all eligible persons aged 65 and over will receive the pension. In 1968 and 
succeeding years the pension will be adjusted for increases in the cost of living 
using the Pension Index developed for the Canada Pension Plan. Recipients of 
old age security who are in need may receive supplementary aid under provin- 
cial general assistance programs. 


The number of recipients of old age security on Mar. 31, 1967 was 1,229,561 
and net payments for the 1966-67 fiscal year amounted to $1,033,408,230. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement. A program was introduced in January 
1967 which guarantees a minimum level of income for persons in receipt of old 
age security. The monthly supplement is up to 40 p.c. of the old age security 
pension. 


At present, the scheme guarantees an annual minimum income of $1,260 
to a single pensioner and $2,520 to a married couple, both of whom are pen- 
sioners. Pensioners with no income other than old age security will receive a 
guaranteed income supplement of $30 a month. This, combined with the $75 
for old age security, provides a total monthly payment of $105. For the 
purposes of the program, income is determined in the same way as under the 
Income Tax Act and is taken as the actual income for the year preceding the 
benefit year. Options are permitted for persons who retire from employment 
or self-employment to substitute estimates of certain items of present income 
for those in the preceding year. To ensure equitable treatment of both single 
and married pensioners, the income for each individual married applicant is 
taken as one half of the combined total income of the married couple. 


The maximum monthly supplement is reduced by $1 for each full $2 of a 
pensioner’s monthly income over and above the old age security pension, 
enabling a single pensioner to have a total annual income of up to $1,620 and 
married pensioners of up to $3,240 before being eliminated from entitlement to 
even a partial supplementary payment. Payments can be made retroactively for 
up to four months before the application is made. Payments outside Canada 
cover temporary absences only. The program provides for appeals with respect 
to eligibility and to the amount of benefit payable. 


On Mar. 31, 1967, three months after the program came into effect, 505,240 
persons were receiving the supplement. 
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Canada Pension Plan 

The Canada Pension Plan, introduced on Jan. 1, 1966, is an important new 
component of Canada’s social security system. It is a contributory social insur- 
ance program that, with its Quebec counterpart the Quebec Pension Plan, 
covers most of the Canadian labour force. 


Contributions are made on the portion of earnings between $600 and 
$5,000 a year. Employees contribute at the rate of 1.8 p.c. with a matching 
contribution made by their employers. Self-employed persons contribute at 
the rate of 3.6 p.c., provided that their earnings are at least $800 a year. 

Retirement pensions are based upon the contributor’s previous earnings 
which are adjusted, before the pension is calculated, in accordance with 
changes in the maximum pensionable earnings under the Plan. 


Retirement pensions are payable to retired contributors aged 67 or more 
in 1968. For 1969 the minimum pensionable age will be 66 and from 1970 on 
it will be age 65. Monthly retirement pensions are equal to 25 p.c. of the 
contributor’s average monthly pensionable earnings. Before 1976, however, 
they will be payable at reduced rates. All pensions in pay are adjusted to 
reflect changes in the cost of living. Payment of retirement pensions requires 
that the contributor be retired from regular employment if he is under age 70. 
An earnings test is applied to persons receiving retirement pensions between 
ages 65 and 70. In 1968 survivors’ benefits will be available, comprising a lump- 
sum death benefit, pensions for widows and disabled widowers, and orphans’ 
benefits. In 1970, pensions will become available for disabled contributors and 
additional benefits will be paid to their dependent children. 


On Mar. 31, 1967, three months after the commencement of payments, 
3,475 persons were in receipt of pensions under the Plan. 


Family Allowances 

Family allowances are paid, normally to the mother, for children under 16 
years of age born in Canada or who have lived in Canada for one year. Allow- 
ances are paid by the Federal Government from general revenues, involve no 
means test and are not considered income for tax purposes. The monthly rate 
is $6 for children under 10 years and $8 for children aged 10 to 15. 


Family assistance at the same 
rates is paid for each child in Can- 
ada under 16 years of age supported 
by an immigrant who has perman- 
ent residence in Canada, or by a 
Canadian returning to Canada to re- 
side permanently. It is paid for a 
period of one year, until the child is 
eligible for family allowance. 


Quebec introduced its own 
family allowance program (described 
on p. 152) in legislation enacted in 
1967. 
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At Mar. 31, 1967, allowances were being paid for 6,882,874 children and 
the payments for the 1966-67 fiscal year amounted to $555,794,947. 


Youth Allowances 


In 1964 a program of youth allowances was introduced by which $10 a 
month is payable for children aged 16 and 17, as an incentive to continue their 
training and education. The allowance is payable while the youth remains in 
school. It is also payable for children who because of physical or mental impair- 
ment are unable to attend school. For these children the youth allowances fill 
the gap between the discontinuance of family allowances and eligibility for 
disability allowances. 

A similar program was initiated in Quebec in 1961 when that province’s 
Schooling Allowances Act became effective. With the introduction of the federal 
program, arrangements have been made whereby a financial equivalent of the 
amounts otherwise payable in Quebec is paid to the Quebec government. 


On Mar. 31, 1967, allowances were being paid for 412,121 youths, exclusive 
of those paid in Quebec. The amount expended by the Federal Government on 
such allowances during the 1966-67 fiscal year was $47,395,945. 


Canada Assistance Plan 


The Canada Assistance Plan was enacted in 1966 as a comprehensive public 
assistance measure to complement other income security measures. It provides 
a single administrative framework for federal contribution, under agreements 
with the provinces, of 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance provided to persons in 
need and prescribed costs of welfare services that have a preventive or rehabili- 
tative emphasis. 


It is designed to replace the Unemployment Assistance Act, 1956, by which 
the Federal Government shared 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance granted to un- 
employed needy persons, although the latter Act may continue.to be used to 
cover certain costs not included in the Canada Assistance Plan. At the option 
of the provinces, also, the Canada Assistance Plan may replace the programs 
of old age assistance, blind persons allowances and disabled persons allowances. 


The Plan extends federal participation to the following costs not shared 
before: assistance to needy mothers with dependent children, maintenance of 
children in the care of provincially approved child welfare agencies, health 
care services to needy persons, and extension of welfare services to prevent and 
remove causes of dependency and to assist persons receiving assistance to be- 
come as self-supporting as possible. The only eligibility requirement specified 
is that of need. 


Old Age Assistance, Disabled and 
Blind Persons Allowances 


Assistance of up to $75 a month is paid under the Old Age Assistance Act 
to needy persons aged 65 to 68 years; under the Disabled Persons Act to those 
18 years of age or over who are totally and permanently disabled; and under 
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the Blind Persons Act to blind persons aged 18 or over. In each case there is a 
residence requirement of ten years, and the allowance is subject to a means test. 

For old age assistance and disability allowances, total annual income may 
not exceed $1,260 for a single person, $2,220 for a married couple, and $2,580 
for a married couple, one of whom is blind. For blindness allowances it may not 
exceed $1,500 for a single blind person, $1,980 for an unmarried blind person 
caring for a dependent child, $2,580 for a married couple when one spouse is 
blind, and $2,700 for a married couple when both are blind. 

Programs are administered by the provinces; the Federal Government 
reimburses the provinces for one half of the payments for old age assistance and 
disability allowances and for three quarters of those for blindness allowances. 
Alternatively, costs may be shared under the Canada Assistance Plan, or a 
province may elect, as Quebec has done, to contract out of these programs and 
receive instead an equivalent financial consideration. Supplementary payments 
are available under the provincial general assistance legislation for those reci- 
pients who are in need. 


Mothers Allowances 


Allowances to certain needy mothers with dependent children are pro- 
vided by all provinces, in some through mothers allowances Acts, in others 
through general social assistance legislation. Assistance is granted to widows, 
mothers with husbands in mental hospitals, mothers who are deserted and 
mothers whose husbands are disabled. Some provinces provide also for mothers 
with husbands in penal institutions and for divorced, separated and unmarried 
mothers. Costs of allowances are shared with the Federal Government under 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 


A sightless youth being in- 
structed in the proper use of 
the white cane at the Toronto 
headquarters of the Canadian 
National Institute for the 
Blind. Through specialized 
training, CNIB assists and en- 
courages blind persons to 
lead active and useful lives. 
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Fitness and Recreation 


All provinces and most of the larger municipalities operate active fitness 
and recreation programs, both through the organization of community services 
and through the school systems. 

The Federal Fitness and Amateur Sport Act of 1961 provides federal aid 
and stimulus to fitness and recreation activity through direct grants to national 
organizations or for purposes of national interest, through grants to the 
provinces and through the provision of direct services. The Department of 
National Health and Welfare administers the federal program, with the aid of 
a National Advisory Council and a federal-provincial committee of officials. 
Grants are made to encourage amateur sport and to assist Canadian participa- 
tion in international competition. Training of staff for physical education and 
recreation is emphasized through grants for fellowships and other forms of aid 
for graduate and undergraduate students and training courses for voluntary 
leaders and coaches. 


International Welfare 

Canada has traditionally played an active role in a number of international 
agencies, both inter-governmental and voluntary, concerned with social welfare 
and social development. The Department of National Health and Welfare 
provides representatives to such organizations, participates in international 
studies and contributes to the development of Canadian government policy 
in this and related fields. Currently, the Deputy Minister of National Welfare 
is Chairman of the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
and officers of the Department serve with other agencies in the field such as 
the International Labour Organization, the International Social Security As- 
sociation, and the United Nations Commission for Social Development. 

Under the External Aid Program, Canada supports a number of social 
welfare projects in developing regions and, as well, provides social welfare 
training for foreign students recommended by their governments. The necessary 
technical service to the bilateral and multilateral aid programs in this sector 
are supplied by the Department of National Health and Welfare, which also 
works closely with a number of Canadian voluntary organizations engaged in 
social development, many of which have technical personnel working in the 
field. The Overseas Institute of Canada acts as a clearing-house and information 
centre for the voluntary sector. 


Other Welfare Services 


Provincial and municipal government departments, in addition to admini- 
stering income maintenance programs, offers a number of other services to 
the community. There are wide differences in the degree to which services 
have been developed. These may include child welfare and old age services, 
public housing, post-sanatorium rehabilitation programs, nursery and day 
care programs, recreation, family and juvenile courts and other correctional 
services, and the maintenance, supervision and licensing of welfare institutions. 

An important role is also played by voluntary family service agencies which 
emphasize casework and counselling. In addition, more specialized organiza- 
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A social worker brings a 
child to a carefully selec- 
ted foster home. 


tions in some centres provide for particular needs such as homemaker services, 
recreation and day care centres, and services for such special groups as the aged, 
immigrants, youths and former prisoners. Voluntary agencies are financed by 
public contributions, usually through a united fund or community chest, and 
some may also be assisted by grants from municipal, provincial or federal 
governments. 


Child Welfare and Protection. Services for children, especially those suffer- 
ing from parental neglect or deprived of normal home life, were among 
Canada’s earliest welfare programs. Child welfare agencies in most Canadian 
communities increasingly emphasize casework services designed to strengthen 
the family’s capacity to care for its children. Action to transfer the guardian- 
ship of children from a parent to an agency is taken only on court authority. 

The unmarried mother is assisted in social and legal problems and when 
the decision is to place the child, adoption is the usual method. Approximately 
15,500 adoptions are completed in Canada annually. 

Children in the care of agencies and not placed for adoption are usually 
cared for in foster homes, though institutions are still used extensively. 
Specialized institutions care for children having emotional disturbances or 
problems which cannot be met adequately in the normal foster home. Rapid 
expansion is occurring in community services for retarded children and many 
centres have classes and schools for them. 

Child welfare services are provided under provincial legislation and all 
provinces have some central authority. Except in Quebec, the program may 
be administered by the provincial authority itself or may be delegated to local 
children’s aid societies, which are voluntary agencies with local boards of 
directors supervised and assisted financially by the province. 
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Services are operated provincially in Alberta, Saskatchewan, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. In Ontario, services are ad- 
ministered by a network of children’s aid societies covering the entire province; 
in British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, children’s aid societies serve 
some areas with the province providing direct services elsewhere. In Quebec, 
child welfare services are provided by agencies and institutions under private, 
and largely religious, auspices with provincial supervision. 


Services for the Aged. A variety of welfare services is offered under public 
and voluntary auspices to older persons in many communities. These include 
informational, counselling and referral services, friendly visiting, housing 
registries and homemaker services. Voluntary services are provided in several 
cities by family agencies and in a few by agencies organized especially to serve 
older persons. A large number of clubs and some centres have been estab- 
lished to provide recreational and social activities. Some centres have casework, 
counselling and employment services. 

In recent years a number of specially designed low-rental housing projects 
have been built for older persons, particularly in Ontario and the four western 
provinces. Generally, these have been financed by a combination of federal 
low-interest loans, provincial grants and municipal and voluntary contribu- 
tions. Welfare institutions, operated mainly by municipal governments or 
voluntary and religious organizations, care for many older people who do not 
require hospital care. The aged who are chronically ill are cared for in chronic 
and convalescent hospitals, private or public nursing homes. 


Correctional Services. The responsibility for Canada’s adult correctional 
services is shared by the federal and provincial governments. Institutions for 
prisoners receiving sentences of two years or more are a federal responsibility; 
institutions for short-term prisoners are under provincial jurisdiction. 


St. James Kiwanis Court in Winnipeg, a low-rental housing project built 
to accommodate older persons, is one of several completed or planned 
in different centres by this voluntary service organization. 
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Voluntary welfare agencies supervise many of those on parole and provide 
after-care service. The juvenile services are under provincial jurisdiction with 
institutional care and preventive services provided by voluntary welfare agencies 
in some provinces. 


Veterans Affairs 


The Department of Veterans Affairs, the Canadian Pension Commission, 
and the War Veterans Allowance Board administer legislation providing 
benefits (such as disability and dependants pensions, war veterans and civilian 
war allowances, treatment, land settlement, home construction, veterans 
insurance) to eligible veterans, their dependants, their widows, and the children 
of the war dead. A summary of activity at Mar. 31, 1967, follows. 


Liability 
Benefits Number or Cost 
$ 
Disability and Dependants’ Pensions.................. 172,098 199,891,602 
War Veterans and Civilian War Allowances.............. 87,763 108,246,672 
Hospital Patient Days (Apr. 1, 1966-Mar. 31, 1967)...... 3,079,553 74,665,505 
Assisted under Veterans’ Land Act (cumulative).......... 106,430 786,000,000 
Training under Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) 

PrC ts (CUIMHALIVO) very actual iets iene ame sore w ate) ie bate 4,157 6,474,715 
VeteransiImsuranGe worn e. cis rtiest cuelenerotele tobe eine ae cere ane eis 27,026 86,171,423 
Returned soldiers nsuranC@sy..c 0 esieieie cane cia arnereiers 5,975 12,844,756 


Effective Sept. 1, 1966, allowances under the War Veterans Allowance 
Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act were 
raised: for single persons, from $94 to $105 a month (the permissible income 
ceiling from $133 to $145 a month); and for married persons, from $161 to 
$175 a month (the permissible income ceiling from $222 to $245 a month). 
Assistance Fund Regulations were adjusted to conform with these changes. 
Effective the same date, the basic rate of disability pensions was increased 
by 15 p.c. to a maximum of $230 a month for single veterans, and $175 a 
month for widows. 


On Mar. 31, 1967, the Department had 13 treatment institutions (10 active 
treatment hospitals and three veterans’ homes) with a capacity of 7,010 beds. 
Departmental patients are also treated in non-departmental institutions; total 
in-patient days in departmental and non-departmental hospitals from Apr. 1, 
1966, to Mar. 31, 1967, numbered 3,079,533. 


In October 1966, as part of the long-term planning for continuing high- 
quality medical care for veterans, Sunnybrook Hospital was transferred to the 
University of Toronto, with an established priority for the admission and 
treatment of veterans. Similar arrangements are being negotiated to transfer 
Ste. Foy Hospital to Laval University and Lancaster Hospital to the Province 
of New Brunswick. A 150-bed veterans’ home for domiciliary and long-term 
care was opened in Edmonton as part of the University of Alberta’s medical 
complex. This unit was built by the Province of Alberta on a cost-sharing 
basis with the Federal Government. Plans were approved for a 640-bed chronic 
care hospital at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. 
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In 1966 the Department announced that treatment rights for dental dis- 
ease had been extended to include former prisoners-of-war suffering from 
dental disease attributable to avitaminosis or other associated nutritional 
diseases, and other veterans pensioned for, or holding treatment rights for, 
disabilities incurred on service as a result of nutritional deficiencies. 

Early in 1967 the Department discontinued its correspondence courses 
for veterans and arranged for courses to be made available through existing 
provincial facilities. 

Loans approved under the Veterans’ Land Act during 1966 amounted to 
$88,000,000 on behalf of 9,118 veterans. There were 4,485 new loans and 4138 
additional loans to veterans previously established. Of the number of veterans 
established, 20 p.c. have been accepted for group life insurance, protecting a 
total indebtedness of $82,000,000. It is interesting to note that there remain only 
four active accounts under the Soldier Settlement Act which authorized the 
settlement of World War I veterans. The total indebtedness of these accounts is 
slightly under $1,500. 


Memorial ceremo- 
nies, as anniversaries 
arise, are held in many 
lands by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans 
Affairs to honour 
Canadian soldiers 
who have died in ser- 
vice./n 1967 0nesuch 
ceremony was held in 
the UN Memorial 
Cemetery in Korea. 


The 50th anniversary of the battles of the Somme was commemorated by 
Canada, other Commonwealth countries and France with appropriate cere- 
monies held in Newfoundland Park (at Beaumont—Hamel), Thiepval (near 
Courcelatto), Albert, Amiens, and Peronne in northern France in June and 
July 1967. The Canadian delegation, headed by the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs and including the Standing Committee on Veterans Affairs, sub- 
sequently visited war cemeteries in France, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
Britain, and other places, such as the Menin Gate Memorial in Ypres, of 
special interest to Canadians. 

In December 1966 commemorative ceremonies were held in Sai Wan Bay 
War Cemetery in Hong Kong and in Hodogaya War Cemetery, Yokohama, 
Japan, to mark the 25th anniversary of the battle of Hong Kong and the more 
than 700 Canadians who died there and in the prisoner-of-war camps. 
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Education 


In Canada the provinces are responsible for the education of all persons 
except Indians, Eskimos, other children in the territories, inmates of federal 
penitentiaries and children of members of the armed forces on national defence 
stations. The Federal Government, which is responsible for these groups, also 
provides grants to each province to be divided among its universities and other 
post-secondary institutions, participates to a considerable extent in informal 
education and makes grants-in-aid for research personnel and equipment that 
assist educational institutions indirectly. 


Provincial Departments of Education 


Educational organizations, policies and practices differ from province 
to province. Each province has a department of education headed by a minister 
who is a member of the Cabinet. Ontario has, in addition, a Department of 
University Affairs under its Minister of Education. Each department is ad- 
ministered by a deputy minister who is a professional educationist and a public 
servant. He advises the Minister, supervises the department, gives a mea- 
sure of continuity to its policy and in general carries out that policy and is res- 
ponsible for enforcing the Public School Act. 

A typical department of education includes the following additional 
members: a chief inspector of schools and his staff of local inspectors and direc- 
tors or supervisors of curricula, technical education, and teacher training; and a 
registrar of examinations, teacher certification, guidance, audio-visual educa- 
tion, correspondence instruction, and adult education. Quebec operates a dual 
system with an associate deputy minister for the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant sectors. In Newfoundland, which has a denominational system, there 
is a superintendent for each of the five religious denominations recognized by 
the School Act. 

The departments of education undertake, among other things, to provide: 
(1) supervisory services to ensure maintenance of standards, (2) the training 
and certification of teachers, (3) courses of study and prescribed or ap- 
proved textbooks, (4) financial assistance to local school boards for the con- 
struction and operation of schools, and (5) regulations for the guidance of 
trustees and teachers. 


Local Units of Administration. In all provinces, legislation provides for the 
establishment and operation of schools by locally elected or appointed educa- 
tional authorities who operate under the School Act and are responsible to 
the provincial government and_to the resident ratepayers for the construction 
and operation of the local schools. 

Originally, rural school districts were about four miles square and pupils 
were within walking distance of the schools. A variety of influences in the 
changing rural scene has led to the establishment of larger units of administra- 
tion in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia and their establishment is being encouraged in Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Manitoba. Ontario has created 1,600 township 
school areas and plans are now under way to abolish these in favour of about 
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100 larger county units. In Quebec, the greater part of the Protestant system 
is organized into larger units, and the Catholic system has recently completed 
a reorganization of secondary education into 55 regions. Because of their size, 
cities have their own school boards but towns and villages are commonly 
consolidated with larger rural areas. 


Teachers. Candidates for elementary teacher certificates in all provinces 
must have a minimum of high school graduation and at least one year of 
professional training in a ‘faculty of education or a teachers’ college. The 
training usually consists of professional and academic courses and some time 
spent in practice teaching. Secondary school teachers are generally university 
graduates who have taken an additional year in a college of education or who 
have graduated with a year in education. The trend is for the government 
departments of education to give the universities the responsibility for training 
elementary as well as secondary school teachers. Teachers’ colleges now exist 
in only four provinces. 

Most teachers in public schools are paid according to a local salary scale 
based on years of training and experience; they contribute to a provincial 
superannuation fund and are members of a provincial professional organiza- 
tion. Apart from teachers in Quebec and New Brunswick, concerning whom 
adequate data are not available, about 11 p.c. of those in elementary schools 
and 74 p.c. of those in secondary schools have university degrees. 


School Organization 


Kindergartens are a part of the public elementary school system in most 
large urban centres; some are included in private schools and many are 
privately operated. Most kindergartens accept only five-year-olds but a grow- 
ing number are accepting four-year-olds. There are some nursery schools for - 
children from three to five years of age, also mainly privately operated. 

The majority of elementary and secondary school pupils in Canada are 
in public schools. Less than 4 p.c. attend private schools. Each September, 
most six-year-old Canadian children enter an eight-grade elementary school. 
At about 14 years of age, nearly 90 p.c. of these enter a regular four- or five-year 
secondary school. From the graduates at this level a limited number, about 
13 p.c. of those who began school, go on to college or university where rather 
more than half of them pursue a three- or four-year program leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in arts or science. The remainder enrol in various professional 
courses such as commerce, education, engineering, law, medicine and so on. 

The 8-4 plan leading from grade 1 to university was the basic plan for 
organizing curricula in all but the Catholic schools of Quebec. However, this 
plan has been modified from time to time in all provinces and there are a 
number of variants to be found in Canada. For example, in some parts one or 
even two kindergarten years have been added at the beginning of the system. 
In others, an extra year has been added to the high school, providing five 
rather than four years of secondary schooling. Junior high schools have been 
introduced and the resulting organization changed to a 6-3-3 or 6-3-4 plan. 
Or again, the first six years of elementary school have been divided into two 


A new school at Ottawa is de- 
signed for a new method of in- 


struction called “team teaching” 


which leads to an ungraded sys- 
tem and permits every pupil to 
develop at his own pace. It has 
few windows, air-conditioning, 
carpeted floors and movable 
walls that allow teachers to 
create teaching space needed. 
Partially enclosed desks give 
study privacy. 


Hundreds of new schools have 
been built in Canada in recent 
years—to serve children in newly 
established residential areas, to 
replace outmoded buildings, to 
accommodate rural children 
once scattered in small schools 
—all of them with adequate 
facilities for modern education, 
either academic or vocational, 
as individually required. 


A composite high school at 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
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units of three years each. A fairly recent innovation is the establishment of 
junior colleges, in which at least one or two years of high school and the first 
one or two years of college are given. Some of these institutions offer vocational 
as well as academic programs. 

The first secondary schools were predominantly academic, preparing 
their students for entry to university. Until recent years vocational schools were 
limited almost entirely to the large cities. Today, besides commercial and 
vocational high schools, there are increasing numbers of composite and re- 
gional high schools that provide courses in home economics, agriculture, 
shop-work and commercial subjects as well as the regular academic courses. 
The number of subjects offered has also increased greatly and the number of 
options available provides a wide choice for pupils with different abilities and 
aims. Three programs can frequently be distinguished: the university entrance 
course, the general course for those who wish to complete an academic course 
before entering employment, and commercial and other vocational courses. 
Considerable emphasis has been placed on music, art, physical education, 
guidance and group activities, but not at the expense of the basic subjects 
which provide a general foundation. 

Interest is increasing in the education of exceptional children. In 1966 over 
120,000 children were in special schools or classes. Almost 87 p.c. of these 
children were in public schools. Sometimes special classes are started by the 
parents of children with a common disability. These classes are then taken over 
by public bodies. Special classes are most commonly found in city school sys- 
tems; in rural areas there is usually little provision for such children except in 
residential institutions. In many cities there are classes for the hard-of-hearing, 
partially blind and other physically and mentally handicapped and a few for 
the highly gifted. 


The Interprovincial 
School for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf at 
Amherst, N.S., is one of 
75 such schools in oper- 
ation across Canada 
where courses in aca- 
demic and_ vocational 
subjects are specially 
adapted to the needs of 
deaf children. 
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Education in Quebec. Differences in education in Quebec are of historical 
origin and arise out of the French-Canadian conception of education. There are 
two basic differences. Quebec has two parallel and distinct programs of educa- 
tion operating under a common Act, the Catholic system and the Protestant (or 
non-Catholic) system; the school population of the former (which includes 
about five sixths of the total) is largely French-speaking, and that of the latter 
is largely English-speaking. The Protestant English-language program is similar 
to that of the other provinces. 


In the Catholic French-language program, kindergarten and nursery 
departments exist in both public and private schools. The elementary level 
extends from grades | to 6. The secondary level includes grades 7 to 11 or 12 
and has six divisions — mathematics, arts, commercial, science-letters, science- 
mathematics, and classical courses. 


Two-year courses in trades training begin after the tenth year and insti- 
tutes of technology offer technical courses of two or three years duration 
following the eleventh year. Also, after the eleventh year students may take a 
one-year intensive commercial or trade course, or a two-year technical course. 
Students who follow the classical course may, after grade 11, enter a classical 
college affiliated with a university and take a four-year course leading to a 
baccalaureate. Students from this course enter the professional faculties of the 
French-language universities. 


Classical colleges and institutes of technology are being replaced by col- 
leges of general and technical education. They require grade 11 for entrance 
and offer two programs—a two-year program leading to university and a three- 
year program leading to a diploma in a technical or vocational field. 


Vocational and Technical Education 


Vocational and technical education at both the secondary and post-secon- 
dary levels has grown considerably in the past decade. Some 65 institutes of 
technology offer courses of from one to four years with junior matriculation or 
the equivalent as the minimum qualification for entrance. Graduates from these 
institutions, commonly called technicians, fall between university-trained 
scientific personnel and skilled labour. More than 30 trade and vocational 
schools, mostly in Quebec and Ontario, provide either complete post-secondary 
courses or the first year or two of such courses. 


Most regular secondary schools provide a limited number of options in 
such subjects as agriculture, home economics, shorthand and typing. Voca- 
tional, technical and commercial high schools are an integral part of the high 
school system of some provinces. Composite schools, whether urban or regional 
high schools, usually provide several optional programs (in academic or 
technical subjects, agriculture, home economics, or commerce), and may allow 
individual students to choose courses from different programs. 


Provincial trade schools and institutes of technology are operated by the 
provinces to complement the work undertaken in vocational high schools. 
Some of these are clearly post-secondary institutes with courses designed to 
prepare highly skilled technicians for a variety of fields. Others are essentially 
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trade schools offering six-week to two-year courses, mostly at the secondary 
level. Some schools of this kind offer a wide range of courses, from engineering 
technology to stenography, and from business machine operation to cookery. 

Private trade schools provide a wide variety of courses in such subjects 
as beauty culture and diesel engineering; they prepare students for occupations 
as different as postal clerk, musician or welder. There are over 225 private 
business colleges which train typists, stenographers, book-keepers, office machine 
operators, secretaries and others. Most offer part-time and evening courses as 
well as full-time day courses and a few offer correspondence courses. 


Nursing education is provided in post-secondary schools of nursing at- 
tached to the larger hospitals, some 20 of which are attached to universities. 
Advanced training is available at several universities. 


Apprenticeship training in the skilled trades is provided in accordance 
with regulations of the provincial Departments of Labour, assisted financially 
by the Federal Department of Labour and by private companies. — 


Higher Education 

Two somewhat different systems of higher education have grown out of 
the two distinct cultures upon which the Canadian nation is founded. One was 
originally patterned on the French system before the secularization of higher 
education in France but most of the institutions under the control of Catholic 
religious orders have been adapting North American traditions in recent 
years while still retaining distinctively French characteristics. The other was 
designed according to English, Scottish and American practices with instruction 
given in English; they may be controlled by religious denominations, govern- 
ments or private bodies. Institutions comprising a third small group and giving 
instruction to both English-speaking and French-speaking students are operated 
or controlled mainly by Roman Catholic groups, although the first such bi- 
lingual institution to be established, the University of Ottawa, was reorganized 
in 1965 under a non-denominational board of governors. 


Legislation establishing new institutions is usually enacted by provincial 
legislatures. Once an institution is legally chartered, control is vested in its 
governing body whose membership is indicated in the charter. The line of 
authority runs from the board of governors through the president (or rector) 
to the senate and deans and the faculty as a whole. 


Although there are variations, most students enter a university (or the 
cours collégial of a collége classique after completing 11 to 13 years of elemen- 
tary and secondary schooling. In from three to five years, courses of instruction 
lead to a bachelor’s degree in arts, pure science and such professional fields 
as engineering, business administration, agriculture and education. Courses in 
law, theology, dentistry, medicine and some other fields are longer — usually 
requiring for admission part, or all, of a first-degree course in arts or science. 
For those pursuing graduate studies and research, the second degree is the 
master’s or licence — at least one year beyond the first degree — and the third 
is the doctorate, normally requiring at least two additional years beyond the 
second degree. 


Laurentian University in Sudbury, Ontario, has been in operation since 
7960. It is one of the thirteen new universities established across 
Canada within the past twenty years. 


The diesel section of the Northern Alberta Institute of Technology at 

Edmonton. Graduates of post-secondary institutes of technology are 

trained to fill that important gap in industry between the /abourer and the 
professional engineer. 
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Adult Education 


Many opportunities are provided for further academic, vocational and 
cultural experiences beyond the regular full-time school system, and large 
numbers of adults return to regular full-time classes in secondary schools, 
special schools and post-secondary schools to upgrade and advance their 
education. Each province has developed its own programs, operated chiefly 
by local school boards, provincial schools and institutes, universities and 
voluntary and private organizations at national, provincial and local levels. 

Many public and private institutions and organizations also sponsor in- 
formal public lectures, film showings, guided tours, musical and dramatic 
performances and similar activities of an educational nature for adults. Work- 
shops, conferences and residential adult education, as well as regular courses, 
help prepare those who staff these activities. 


Statistics of Canadian Education, 1964-65 


Full- 
Type of School or Course Schools Time Enrolment 
Teachers 
No. No. No. 
Full-Time Courses 
Elementary and Secondary Education— 
Public and separate schools!,.2............. 21,610 191,097 4,731,602 
National Defence schools (overseas)........ De 396 7,282 
Indianrschoolscuessceeaetradctae corte. skec 395 1,218 32,800 
Schools fortherbiimdieycccet ere) hota oceekeeer os: 6 103 815 
Schools forthe déafia.oicoc.6 oe os os euswelenerene sc 133 S73 2,684 
Private SCHOOISS%: Souk scewecnsnrecoeusiens ons testerare « 1,135 12,300 200,008 
Higher Education— 
Winiversityiorademiaca- teeth telicuseisheratenei: 370 14,300 178,238 
Teacher Training— 
eachersacOleges ctr acsescmonarsrelcusrcteseseretoes ys 122 1,463 21,740 
Racuitiesof educatlonn aca c ie oer e ontan- 26 640 15,918 
Vocational Education— 
Trade courses (apprenticeship)............ ae Fite 15,318 
Trade courses (pre-employment)........... ii we 36,501 
HightSchoolsopm mua cutter <talstecietsrcrcuck Non onsaer ae na 225,184 
Institutesiofitechnology. =.=. se ees. 41 1,6926 20,105 
Private business schools...............6. 236 on 21,426 
Private trade:sChoolStccces vs asec cieteredete as ore 327 824 17,561 
Total Ssrencsa bene se atescoetoicebeterenae ee oe 5,527,182 
Part-Time Courses for Adults 
Publicly Operated— 
ACAGEMIC sp rectie cu circa ane acwen one cate ons Ne ai 174,922 
Vocationalisniciia sree akemuete iinet cs taehenaraeets A are 1,596,194 
Other (social, cultural, etc.)............... a as 213,901 
Universities and Colleges— 
Academic, for credit toward a degree........ 82 A 134,186 
Othern(extension etc) vee 1. creme errs ener 51 oh 171,404 
Teacher training institGtionS: eyes siereter sterner al ah oH 43,577 
PrivateybusIMNeSS SChOOIS ae aieieueieiicncneten isi raisin: 236 ae 23/135 
Private’ trade;SchoolsS teases ce sees tetniae ae sioner: 102 oe 40,835 
PublicilibrarieSzestvas cane cccudens! sitrene ccheen eee 24 A 8,179 
TraininguNMelMGUStVicw nei teenies enureerore tere yee in 80,958 
1Includes schools in the Territories administered by the Federal Government. 2Includes 
preliminary figures for Quebec. 3Day, residential, and hospital schools administered by 
the Federal Government. 4Included under “Higher Education”. 5 Included under 


“Public and separate schools”. 6Estimated. .. Not available. ...Not applicable. 
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Religion 


That freedom of religion prevails in Canada is evident in the number and 
variety of Christian sects and other faiths which conduct services throughout 
the country. Religious freedom is guaranteed by the Canadian Bill of Rights, 
“An Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms” passed by Parliament in 1960. 


The people of Canada are predominantly Christian. As recorded by the 
1961 Census, the three numerically largest denominations were Roman Catholic 
with 8,342,826 adherents, the United Church of Canada with 3,664,008, and 
the Anglican Church of Canada with 2,409,068. 


Catholicism came to Canada with the French explorers. A priest who 
accompanied Jacques Cartier celebrated mass at Gaspé on July 7, 1534. In 1615 
Samuel de Champlain brought Franciscan Récollets from France to minister 
to the colonists and to teach the faith to the Indians. These religious leaders in 
turn invited the Jesuits to aid them in their cause, and a group landed in 1625. 


dhe United” Church: -of 
Canada dates from 1925 when 
Methodist congregations, nearly 
all of the Congregationalists, and 
approximately two thirds of the 
Presbyterians in Canada joined 
together to form one united re- 
ligious body. 

The Anglican Church of 
Canada (until 1955 the Church 
of England in Canada) held its 
first regular services in 1710 at 
Port Royal. The first Protestant 


place of worship was St. Paul’s 

Church, built at government ex- Church architecture has gone very modern, having 

passed up almost completely the traditional stone 
and spire-mounted design. 


pense in Halifax, N.S., and com- 
pleted in 1750. 


Other faiths shown in the Census of 1961 were: Presbyterian (818,558); 
Lutheran (662,744); Baptist (593,553); Jewish (254,368); Greek Orthodox 
(239,766); Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic (189,653); Mennonite (152,452); Pente- 
costal (143,877); Salvation Army (92,054); Jehovah’s Witnesses (68,018); 
Christian Reformed (62,257); Mormon (50,016); Evangelical United Brethren 
(27,079); Adventist (25,999); Churches of Christ, Disciples (19,512); Christian 
Science (19,466); Christian and Missionary Alliance (18,006); Brethren in Christ 
(16,256); Unitarian (15,062); Free Methodist Church of Canada (14,245); 
Church of the Nazarene (13,412); Doukhobor (13,234); Plymouth Brethren 
(12,326); Buddhist (11,611); and Confucian (5,089). Members of smaller Chris- 
tian and other sects, and non-believers numbered 283,732. In addition to the 
Bill of Rights, which protects religious and other freedoms, provincial and 
federal laws have been passed to eliminate discrimination because of race and 
religion. 


Canada is fortunate in having three highly accomplished profess. 
ballet groups—the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, the National Ball 
Canada and Les Grands Ballets Canadiens—each of which 

acquired a continuing audie 


The Arts 


The arts played a conspicuous part in celebrations of the hundredth 
anniversary of Confederation. The traditional art forms appeared at Expo 67 
in magnificent exhibitions of painting and sculpture, and in the World Fes- 
tival of Entertainment which included some of the finest international opera, 
ballet, theatre and music. The most advanced film techniques were trium- 
phantly successful there as entertainment, instruction, and what could be 
called psychedelic experience. Poetry was represented at a symposium drawing 
representatives from many countries. Above all, perhaps, the Expo environ- 
ment was itself the result of one of the most ambitious experiments ever 
undertaken by modern architects and designers. 

In other parts of the country, special Centennial funds were devoted by 
the federal and provincial governments to the building of cultural centres. 
Festival Canada, a project of the Centennial Commission, sent leading Cana- 
dian companies and visitors from abroad on extensive tours and made pos- 
sible special productions at home by orchestras and theatrical, operatic and 
ballet companies. Museums and galleries organized Centennial exhibitions. 
Commission grants, particularly in the field of music, expanded the usually 
limited opportunities for creative artists. 

During its ten-year history, the Canada Council has helped almost every 
professional performing arts organization in the country. Many art museums 
have received assistance, especially for their exhibition programs. The Coun- 
cil also accepts applications from publishers for aid in producing literary 
works, art books and periodicals. Individuals receive direct support through 
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awards, bursaries and grants for special purposes. Special programs such as 
the establishment of its own collection of works by contemporary artists and 
a training program for theatrical administrators and technical personnel 
have been inaugurated. The Council also makes grants to certain national 
service organizations such as the Canadian Theatre Centre and to a few 
training institutions that accept students from across the country, notably the 
National Theatre School. 

Other federal institutions have an important influence on the artistic 
life of the country. The National Gallery houses a major international collec- 
tion in Ottawa, circulates exhibitions throughout Canada and encourages 
contemporary Canadian artists by purchasing many of their works. The 
National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, whose 
activities are dealt with elsewhere, are creative forces in film, radio and tele- 
vision production and have a significant impact on all the performing arts. 
The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development has helped 
the Eskimos cultivate traditional art forms and learn new techniques, and 
has displayed these to the world. The Department of External Affairs has 
created a Cultural Affairs Division to deal with an expanding program of 
international cultural exchange. The National Arts Centre, now being built 
in the heart of Ottawa, will include a combined concert hall and opera house 
seating 2,300, a theatre seating 900 and a studio theatre with 300 seats. 

Provincial governments are also increasing their assistance to the arts. 
Quebec’s Ministry of Cultural Affairs makes grants to a variety of arts 
organizations located within the province and provides awards and _ prizes 
to individual artists. It has two theatre companies of its own which give per- 
formances for students in Montreal and tour French Canada. It has en- 
couraged cultural exchanges with European countries, particularly with 
France. The province also fully finances its own training institutions in music, 
the theatre and the visual arts. The Ontario Council for the Arts, established 
in 1964, devotes its budget mainly to amateur and professional arts organiza- 
tions and to special programs designed to stimulate activity in selected fields. 
The Saskatchewan Arts Board is the oldest provincial institution of its kind 
and a model of support for community activity in the arts. All other provinces 
provide assistance to the arts through various departmental channels. 

The response of municipal authorities to artistic needs is even more 
varied than it is at the provincial level but there can be no doubt that Mon- 
treal is the leader in this field. The Greater Montreal Arts Council draws on 
special tax revenues which it distributes mainly in grants to the many ex- 
cellent performing arts organizations. The Salle Wilfrid Pelletier at the Place 
des Arts is the focal point of the musical life of the city. With the recent addi- 
tion of two smaller auditoriums, the Théatre Maisonneuve and Théatre Port- 
Royal, the Place des Arts will probably become a centre for more local dramatic 
productions. 


Festivals 


The closing attraction of Expo’s unique international showcase of the 
performing arts was the Stratford Shakespearean Festival. In 16 seasons the 
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Festival has created in the small Ontario town, which is its summer home, 
a classical company of the first rank. The circus tent where Sir Tyrone 
Guthrie and designer Tanya Moiseiwitch first realized the audacious dream 
of Stratford-born journalist, Tom Patterson, has been replaced by a permanent 
theatre considered highly successful by both actors and audiences. Guthrie’s 
revival of the Elizabethan thrust stage has shaped the style of the company 
and has been emulated’ elsewhere, notably at the Chichester Festival Theatre 
in England. After the departure of Guthrie in the mid-1950s, the Festival was 
guided by another British director, Michael Langham. In 1968 a Canadian, 
Jean Gascon, was placed in charge. 


For several years the Festival’s musical program has been growing in 
importance. Sunday recitals by internationally known artists and the in- 
formal Saturdav chamber concerts by members of the Festival Orchestra have 
a faithful audience. Opera, however, has recently dominated the musical 
program and Mozart has been the Festival’s most favoured composer. Opera 
productions and plays more suited to the proscenium than the thrust stage 
are presented in the now fully modernized Avon Theatre. The intimate 
association of the two arts at Stratford has led to the formation of a unique 
workshop where actors can learn something of music and singers may develop 
their acting technique. 


In 1967, the Company extended its usual four-month summer season to a 
record 38 weeks, duri ig which it mounted 11 productions. In the future the 
company will continue to perform throughout the winter as the Stratford 
National Theatre of Canada, the resident English-language company in the 
National Arts Centre in Ottawa. 


The Vancouver Festival, dropping the word “International” from its 
title, now works more closely with local organizations. Highlights of the tenth 
festival in 1967 were the Girl of the Golden West produced by the Vancouver 
Opera Association and a gala opening concert by the Vancouver Symphony 
Orchestra, with Sir Arthur Bliss conducting his own composition Morning 
Heroes. The touring Royal Ballet gave five performances during the festival 
and there were several other attractions, including art exhibitions. Gordon 
Hiker, who directed Expo’s World Festival, became Artistic Director in No- 
vember 1967 for a three-year term. 


On the East Coast, the Charlottetown Festival in the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion Memorial Centre continued to exploit native drama and musical comedy, 
offering a new musical by Pierre Berton, and reviving its perennially success- 
ful Anne of Green Gables by Don Harron and Norman Campbell. Anne was 
the most successful touring attraction of Centennial year; it was seen by 
75,600 people in 11 Canadian cities. The play for the 1967 season was Gratien 
Gélinas’ Yesterday the Children Were Dancing, translated from the French by 
Mavor Moore. Artistic Director Moore is retiring after launching the Festival 
four years ago. His successor is Alan Lund. 


Another summer festival which is drawing more attention is the Shaw 
Festival, founded in 1964 by Brian Doherty. The durable popularity of 
Shaw and his contemporaries is proven by the audiences crowding the tiny 


The Festival Theatre at Statford in western Ontario is now very familiar 

to a great number of people who attend its performances every season. 

The town itself is conscious of the cultural interests of the visitors and 

has become a centre of artistic display. “Sphinx”, the metal sculpture 
shown, is by Paul Borduas of Beloeil, Que. 


Courthouse Theatre in Niagara-on-the-Lake, the historic, Ontario town whose 
gracious dignity is an added attraction to the visitor. Barry Morse, whose 
energetic leadership did much to boost awareness of the Festival in 1966, has 
been succeeded as’ Artistic Director by Paxton Whitehead. 


Theatre 


Although the Stratford Festival dominates the theatre of English Canada, 
the regional theatre movement gives it growing strength and depth. The 
movement was launched ten years ago when John Hirsch and Tom Hendry 
founded the Manitoba Theatre Centre in Winnipeg, an institution which is 
now a model of its kind in North America. Ranking with it in Canada are the 
Neptune Theatre in Halifax and the Playhouse Theatre Company in Van- 
couver. These models have inspired the establishment of professional and semi- 
professional companies in Victoria, Edmonton and Calgary. There is a remark- 
able degree of co-operation within this movement, fostered particularly by the 
Canadian Theatre Centre which went into full-time operation in 1965. 

The Manitoba Theatre Centre presents seven main stage productions a 
season. Its Young Company tours local schools and offers an experimental 
Studio Series. An active theatre school is another link with the community 
which gives whole-hearted support to its theatre. Edward Gilbert, successor to 
John Hirsch, has the responsibility of re-establishing the MTC in its new 
theatre in the cultural centre, to be completed in 1969. 

Leon Major created the Neptune Theatre of Halifax in 1963 and made it 
one of the few Canadian companies that works in something close to the true 
repertory system, with a group of actors engaged for a season that usually 
begins in early summer. Located in an attractively renovated theatre with all 
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its offices and workshops under the same roof, Neptune is also one of the few 
self-contained operations in Canada. 

In Vancouver the Playhouse Theatre Company has in five seasons drawn 
together much of the city’s ample but diffused theatrical talent. Under 
retiring director Malcolm Black, the Playhouse was unusually active in pro- 
ducing new plays, too rarely seen in English Canadian theatres. Mr. Black’s 
successor is Joy Coghill, who merged her Holiday Theatre with the Playhouse. 
This move has given the Playhouse a ready-made “young company” with a wide 
reputation earned by several years of touring for student audiences through- 
out British Columbia. 

The Prairie Provinces came to life with the establishment, three years 
ago, of the Citadel Theatre in Edmonton and other cities are following suit. 

In 1966 Toronto’s two major resident companies, the Crest Theatre and 
the Canadian Players, both closed, but on Jan. 17, 1968, Theatre Toronto, 
formed from a merger of the two groups, opened a season of four plays. The 
Crest Theatre had been founded in 1953 by Donald and Murray Davis and 
their sister, Barbara Chilcott. Composed of Stratford actors who toured 
nationally for several years, the Canadian Players had in 1966 completed an 
experimental year of residence in the tiny Central Library Theatre combined 
with touring, an innovation devised by the co-directors Marigold Charlesworth 
and Jean Roberts. Theatre Toronto’s outstanding success was the English- 
language premiere of Rolf Hochhuth’s Soldiers, with John Colicos starring, 
which was taken to New York. 

For the past 20 years theatre has been one of the cultural glories of French 
Canada. Of its nine French-language theatres, three institutions which grew 
up during that period continue to dominate the scene. The postwar founding 
of Les Compagnons du Saint-Laurent by Father Emile Legault led directly to 
the establishment of the professional Théatre du Nouveau Monde by Jean 
Gascon and Jean-Louis Roux. Le Théatre du Rideau Vert also appeared in 
the early 1950s under Yvette Brind’amour and Mercédés Palomino. In 1957 
playwright and actor Gratien Gélinas opened La Comédie-Canadienne as a 
home for native drama in both languages. 

Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde, under the direction of James Domville 
since July 1968, has been plagued by the lack of permanent quarters. In 1966 
it was forced by the demolition of the Orpheum Theatre to return to its first 
home in the Salle Gésu. Despite the physical limitations of this historic church 
auditorium, the 1967 program included a magnificent and moving production 
of Claudel’s Le Soulier de Satin, with Albert Millaire in the leading role. At 
the close of Expo, the TNM was able to work in modern quarters in the Théatre 
Port-Royal, although only temporarily. During the 1967 season the TNM took 
under its wing Les Jeunes Comédiens, a company of National Theatre School 
graduates displaced by the demise of its former sponsors, the Canadian Players. 
Gaétan Labréche, as Artistic Director, devised two programs for his young 
artists, who play in French for both English- and French-speaking audiences, 
usually students. 

Le Théatre du Rideau Vert first attracted a loyal audience to its present 
home in the Stella Theatre with light comedy, but in recent years Mme 
Brind’amour has varied her program with the classics. It was, in fact, after 


Le Thédtre du Nouveau Monde of Montreal is one of Canada’s top 

resident professional companies. {t was the first Canadian group invited 

to participate in the Paris Drama Festival and was highly acclaimed in 
London during the Commonwealth Arts Festival. 


seeing a production of Marivaux’ L’Heureux Stratagéme that the Cultural 
Affairs Minister of France invited the company to Paris in 1964. A second trip 
in 1965 was followed by a visit to the Soviet Union where audiences gave a 
warm reception to the only Canadian theatre company ever seen there. These 
tours had to be fitted in with a nine-month season at home. Not the least 
important contribution of Le Rideau Vert has been the introduction of 
novelist Francoise Loranger to the theatre in two plays of which the second, 
Encore cing minutes, was particularly successful. 

Gratien Gélinas has made his Comédie Canadienne a magnet for Mon- 
trealers. In recent years, however, he has been forced by financial problems to 
limit original production and to operate mainly as a landlord for mass appeal 
shows, often those of the talented Quebec chansonniers. He continues to produce 
new dramatic works whenever possible, including his own Hier, les enfants 
dansaient, which had an extended run in the spring of 1966. 

Complementing the work of these theatres are a number of small com- 
panies. Some, like the professional L’Egrégore (now administered by La 
Comédie-Canadienne) and the talented amateurs, Les Apprentis-Sorciers, are 
devoted to the repertoire of the avant-garde. The Montreal International 
Theatre, playing in French, English and occasionally German, performs in an 
old powder magazine on St. Helen’s Island. One of Quebec’s more original 
theatrical talents. Paul Buissonneau, has his own Théatre de Quat’sous, and 
the Quebec Government operates two companies, Le Théatre Populaire 
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de Québec which tours with productions of the classics, and La Nouvelle 
Compagnie Théatrale which offers a regular afternoon series for students in 
Montreal. Less fortunate than their French-speaking fellow citizens, English- 
speaking Montrealers have had only the programs of Instant Theatre at the 
Place Ville Marie to sustain them. The most unusual theatre in Montreal, or in 
Canada, is the floating L’Escale, aboard what was once a ferryboat. After a 
summer cruising the St. Lawrence and the Seaway for engagements on the north 
shore of Quebec up to Kingston, L’Escale is docked in Montreal for its winter 
season. Outside the metropolis there is a marked falling off, but the efforts of 
the youthful Théatre de 1’Estoc in Quebec City to bring contemporary theatre 
to la vieille capitale deserve mention. 

With all this activity, Montreal’s only rival as a theatre centre on this con- 
tinent is New York. It is thus a fine location for the co-lingual National Theatre 
School, established in 1960 by Jean Gascon, Powys Thomas and James de B. 
Domville with Michel Saint-Denis as consultant. Both French- and English- 
speaking students benefit from annual exposure for a term to the Stratford 
Festival. Senior design students have the added opportunity of being integrated 
into the Festival’s production operation. Staffed by working professionals, the 
school is widely regarded as the best of its kind in North America and its 
graduates are to be seen in companies from coast to coast. 

Another important national institution, once the principal showcase for 
Canadian theatrical talent, is the bilingual Dominion Drama Festival. In 1967 
its festival was held in St. John’s, Newfoundland, and participants selected from 
across the country presented a program composed entirely of new Canadian 
plays. The winning play that year was Le Pendu by Robert Gurik. At Windsor, 
Ontario, the scene of the 1968 festival, John Herbert’s Fortune and Men’s Eyes, 
performed by players from Acadia University, was chosen best play of the year. 


Dance 


Canadian achievement in ballet is particularly remarkable, considering 
the size of the population and its limited tradition. The three professional 
companies have their own aims and characteristics and have acquired a conti- 
nental audience (essential for economic and artistic reasons) with extensive 
touring through the United States and Canada. 

Established as an amateur company in 1939 by Gwenneth Lloyd and Betty 
Farrally, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet is the oldest of the three. The company of 
about 30 dancers became fully professional in the mid-1950s under its present 
Director, Arnold Spohr, and has acquired a reputation for western freshness and 
vitality. The RWB has rendered a particular service as a Canadian outlet for 
the outstanding choreographer, Brian MacDonald, former Artistic Director 
of the Royal Swedish Ballet and now with the American Harkness Ballet. 
Many of Mr. MacDonald’s works remain in the repertoire, including his inter- 
nationally successful Aimez-vous Bach? and his three-act work, Rose Latulippe, 
first performed in 1966 at the Stratford Festival. 

The English ballerina and choreographer Celia Franca came to Canada 
in the early 1950s at the invitation of a group of Toronto patrons to found the 
National Ballet Company. With inadequate resources but determination, Miss 
Franca has built a company of some 50 dancers, and a repertoire that includes 


Rose Latulippe, a full- 
length ballet based on 
French Canadian folk 
legend and commission- 
ed by the Centennial 
Commission, was first 
performed by the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet at the 
Stratford Festivaland has 
continued as part of the 
Ballet's repertoire. 


many of the famous classics as well as modern works. In recent years the 
National Ballet has won special approval for several elegant and theatrically 
appealing productions, such as John Cranko’s Romeo and Juliet and a revival 
of Dame Ninette de Valois’ The Rake’s Progress, authentic even to the Rex 
Whistler décor and costumes. The National Ballet’s association with the great 
Danish dancer Eric Bruhn has been particularly fruitful. For them he staged 
the early Bournonville classic La Sylphide, alternating in the role of James 
with Rudolf Nureyev during the first performances in Toronto. Mr. Bruhn 
returned in 1966 to create a lavish new Swan Lake, an event which drew ballet 
critics from many countries. 


Les Feux-Follets offers a varied and attractive program of Canadian folklore. In song 
and dance the group reveals original and picturesque aspects of Canada’s many 
cultural backgrounds. 
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The even shorter history of Les Grands Ballets Canadiens began some ten 
years ago when Ludmilla Chiriaeff assembled a small group of dancers to appear 
on CBC television’s French network. Today Mme Chiriaeff retains her connec- 
tion with the company but has passed full-time artistic control to Fernand 
Nault, who is also advised by the famous English dancer, Anton Dolin. Long 
cut loose from television, the company now numbers some 40 dancers and is 
able in its Montreal appearances to fill magnificently the stage of the Salle 
Wilfrid Pelletier at the Place des Arts. One of its most memorable productions 
opened the 1966-67 season — Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana, with full choir and 
choreography by M. Nault was a great success with Montreal audiences. 

Many individual teachers provide dancing instruction throughout the 
country and each of the professional companies has a related school; that of 
Les Grands Ballets Canadiens has branches in several Quebec cities. The 
National Ballet School, however, is the only one providing residential facilities 
and a complete academic course to matriculation. In 1966 Martine van Hamel, 
now with the National Ballet Company, won international recognition for 
Canada and the school by taking first place in her class at a competition in 
Bulgaria where other entrants included dancers formed in leading Russian 
schools. Miss van Hamel’s success is a happy augury for the future of Canadian 
ballet. 

Other dance forms have not yet achieved the same standing in Canada as 
the ballet. National interest is nevertheless growing in a young folk-dance com- 
pany, Les Feux-Follets, which is already a solid favourite in Quebec. Michel 
Cartier formed this group originally in 1952 with the intention of providing 
recreation for young people and deepening their knowledge of the folklore of 
their province. In 1964 he took the major step of creating a professional en- 
semble, with a program including traditional dances of Canada’s native peoples 
as well as those brought to this country by European settlers. Today Les Feux- 
Follets is a company of 65 dancers, singers and musicians. It has toured nation- 
ally with Festival Canada and was a daily attraction in the Canadian Pavilion 
at Expo. No parallel advance has yet been made by modern dance, although it is 
a highly developed art form in the United States. 


Opera 


It has long been a commonplace comment on Canadian opera that the many 
fine singers developed here were forced, as they approached vocal maturity, to 
go abroad to make their careers. It is still the main ambition of many young 
singers to gain stage experience and broaden their repertoire in the provincial 
opera houses of Germany or Austria or to join the strong Canadian contingent 
at London’s Covent Garden. Yet today it is possible for Canadians to welcome 
home international stars like Jon Vickers, Louis Quilico and Teresa Stratas — 
all of whom appeared in the Montreal Symphony’s production of Otello in 
1967 — because of the upsurge in operatic production which has taken place in 
the past decade. 

The Opera School of the Royal Conservatory of Music in Toronto has 
formed a significant number of Canada’s better voices since the war and is the 
matrix of the country’s major opera organization. The Canadian Opera Com- 
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pany took its present name in 1959 after an evolutionary process which began 
with the school’s student productions. Today it gives Toronto a month-long 
season of grand opera at the O’Keefe Centre and organizes national tours by a 
small company that offers compact productions in English of works chosen to 
meet the needs and facilities of communities large and small. In 1966 the com- 
pany presented its first production of a Canadian opera, Deirdre, by composer 
Healey Willan and author John Coulter. 

For the Centennial season, General Director Herman Geiger-Torel again 
chose to give much-needed encouragement to Canadian composers and to chal- 
lenge the public with a radical departure from the standard repertoire to which 
it is accustomed. Raymond Pannell’s The Luck of Ginger Coffey is based on the 
contemporary Montreal novel by Brian Moore, and Louis Riel is Harry Somers’ 
musical exploration of the colourful character of the 19th century Métis leader. 
Also included during the season were the popular favourites, IJ Trovatore, The 
Tales of Hoffmann, The Barber of Seville and Madame Butterfly. 

Domestic production in Montreal was limited for many years almost ex- 
clusively to the annual productions of Mme Pauline Donalda’s Opera Guild and 
the summer offerings of the Montreal Festivals, which ceased in 1965. When the 
Montreal Symphony took up residence in the newly built Place des Arts in 1963, 
however, it acquired an interest in the operatic potential of the Salle Wilfrid 
Pelletier and its productions have since dominated the Montreal scene. The 
zest and talent of the orchestra’s former Musical Director, Zubin Mehta, gave 
Montreal two fine productions a year. Mr. Mehta returned to conduct Otello, 
one of the Montreal Symphony’s two contributions to the Expo 67 World 
Festival. The other, Faust, was conducted in the hall named for him by Wilfrid 
Pelletier who returned some years ago to play an active part in the musical life 
of his native country after a distinguished career with the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York. 

Other Canadian cities have found ways to provide a limited season for the 
growing audience for opera. The Vancouver Opera Association has been doing 
creditable productions since 1955, attracting major names and rising talents 
from Canada and abroad. The Australian soprano, Joan Sutherland, sang her 
first Norma with the VOA in 1963 and returned in 1967 in her most famous 
role, Lucia. A promising experiment was launched by the company in 1966 
with the formation of a workshop under Robert Keyes of Covent Garden. A 
group of carefully selected young singers will appear in major productions and 
will have other opportunities to work as an ensemble outside the regular season. 
In Quebec City, Le Théatre Lyrique de Nouvelle France has for several years 
presented Canadian casts in works chosen usually from the French repertoire. 
The Théatre made a happy selection in 1966 in Mignon, created exactly one 
hundred years before at the Opéra Comique in Paris, and early in 1967 Jacques 
Létourneau directed a lively production of La Périchole. The company is 
supported in its productions by l’Orchestre Symphonique de Québec. 

The growing importance of opera in the program of the Stratford Festival 
has been mentioned elsewhere and is worth remembering, for the Stratford 
productions are among the most interesting to be seen in Canada. They are 
noted particularly for the quality of their ensemble work, a result perhaps of 
the relatively extensive rehearsal time not always available to other companies 
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and of the proximity of a strong dramatic tradition. The new workshop program 
holds promise, for its informality and flexibility will permit an experimentation 
seldom attempted in Canada. It may be that to Stratford will go the credit for 
whatever innovations Canada may produce in operatic forms and techniques. 


Music 


A fully developed musical community requires a complex assembly of 
facilities and talents, not all of which are yet to be found in Canada. A high 
standard has nevertheless been achieved in some areas of music, largely because 
of the needs of broadcasting as well as the demands of the general public. These 
needs have been met not only by native Canadians but by an influx of teachers, 
musicians and scholars from Britain, Europe and the United States. While this 
traffic may be expected to continue, it is likely to diminish with continuing 
efforts to strengthen conservatories and university music departments, to intro- 
duce new training techniques and to expand the musical audience with special 
programs for young people. 

The growing emphasis on youth has produced some interesting programs. 
The National Youth Orchestra, founded in 1960, attracts players, most of whom 
are between the ages of 16 and 23, from all parts of the country to an annual 
training session under first-rank teachers from Canada and abroad. The or- 
chestra’s first Director, Walter Susskind, drew on his experience with a similar 
organization in England to instil in his young musicians dedication and en- 
thusiasm. The quality of their work has been admired not only on national 
tours but in England, France and Germany, countries which the orchestra 
visited on its first tour abroad in 1966. A smaller experiment in Edmonton may 
also one day benefit symphonic music and has attracted the interest of music 
educators thoughout the country. Thomas Ralston has introduced there the 
Suzuki method of teaching the violin to pre-school children with teachers 
brought from Japan where the system has had great success. Edmonton is also 
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one of a number of western cities that have junior symphonies attached to 
professional or semi-professional orchestras; many of their graduates have 
found places in the National Youth Orchestra and senior organizations. 

Les Jeunesses Musicales du Canada is aimed at the young audience. Again 
the model was found in Europe. In 1947 Gilles Lefebvre borrowed the idea of 
presenting lecture-recitals at low cost to a public under 30 and the organization 
now has circuits throughout the country. JMC’s greatest strength is, however, 
in Quebec, where it has a summer camp of the arts at Mount Orford. This is 
hardly a camp in the usual sense for Mount Orford has facilities which include 
a fine concert hall and individual studios scattered throughout an attractiv- 
park. JMC was also at Expo, where the program at its pavilion was a popular 
feature of the fair’s youth activities. 

These developments are full of promise for the future but the present 
shows considerable achievement. Canada’s two leading symphony orchestras now 
rank with all but the best of those in the United States and have successfully 
met the test of appearances in the more mature musical communities of Europe. 
In 1966 the Montreal Symphony made its second European tour, under the 
Federal Government’s programs of cultural exchange with French-speaking 
countries. Its then conductor, the dynamic Zubin Mehta, won critical en- 
thusiasm for himself and the orchestra in Brussels, Geneva, Paris and a number 
of French provincial cities. The talented contralto, Maureen Forrester, won 
renewed praise for her moving interpretation of Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder. 
The Montreal orchestra is now under the direction of Franz-Paul Dekker. The 
Toronto Symphony took part the previous year in the Commonwealth Festival 
in London where the orchestra, under conductor Seiji Ozawa, established a new 
musical reputation for Canada. 

The Vancouver Symphony has been strengthened considerably by its 
present conductor, Meredith Davies, and is well-integrated with the musical 
life of the city and the province, which it has toured annually for nearly ten 
years. At the end of the 1967-68 season, Winnipeg lost its conductor, Victor 
Feldbrill, who did much to build up the orchestra in that city. L’Orchestre 
Symphonique de Québec joined the ranks of these professional orchestras after 
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its re-organization in 1963. Radio broadcasting is particularly important to the 
Halifax Symphony, the only professional orchestra in the Atlantic Provinces. 
Although these organizations provide most of the employment for orchestral 
musicians in Canada, there are some 20 to 30 community orchestras in other 
Canadian cities, mostly in Ontario. 

There are few chamber music ensembles in Canada, a significant gap in its 
musical life. It has thus been encouraging to watch the steady development of 
the Orford String Quartet, whose young members first came together under the 
auspices of Les Jeunesses Musicales du Canada two years ago and who have 
since been performing occasionally while working with Lorand Fenyves at the 
University of Toronto. The Gabora String Quartet, though limited in its activity 
by individual commitments to the Montreal Symphony, made a university tour 
recently. The McGill Chamber Orchestra, directed by Alexander Brott, con- 
tinues to serve a devoted Montreal audience and was well-received on a tour 
of the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Boyd Neel’s Hart House Orchestra also made a successful European 
tour, appearing at Benjamin Britten’s Aldeburgh Festival and at the Bergen 
Festival in Norway. The University of Manitoba Consort also appeared at the 
1966 Aldeburgh Festival, arousing considerable interest with a program of 
medieval and early Renaissance music performed on instruments which are 
reproductions of those of the period. Montreal’s Baroque Trio and Vancouver’s 
Cassenti Players are well-known within the country through fairly extensive 
touring. Yet few groups tour widely enough, or reach a large enough audience, 
owing in part to the scarcity of concert managements with a special commitment 
to Canadian artists. Solo artists are particularly affected by this situation and 
most must establish themselves abroad, with only occasional engagements at 
home. 

Choral music has a traditionally important place in Canadian music, par- 
ticularly in English Canada, where most cities of any size have a fairly active 
choral society. Best known of these is probably the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
which was given new life three years ago with the appointment of Elmer Iseler 
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as conductor. Mr. Iseler’s high standards and fresh approach were first recog- 
nized with the group he formed at Stratford, the Festival Singers. Their com- 
petence in a varied repertoire has made them unique in Canada. 

The Canadian composer encounters problems which are not unknown in 
other countries. Commissions are normally few — although the Centennial did 
create a boom in Canadian music — and, once performed, a work may not be 
heard again. Audiences generally are still unfamiliar with the language of 
newer music and tend to prefer their old favourites. While a change in public 
taste cannot be wrought overnight, the Canadian Music Centre hopes to have 
some influence on it. The attack is indirect, made through information pro- 
grams aimed mainly at musicians, especially teachers and conductors. Estab- 
lished in 1958, this organization now has an extensive library of tapes and 
scores of Canadian music, catalogues of composers and their works, and study 
courses prepared for the use of students. 


Visual Arts 


Since the Group of Seven first overcame public resistance to their harsh 
new view of the Canadian landscape some 40 years ago, painters here have 
enjoyed considerable popularity among their fellow countrymen. The shock 
waves of each new style were quick to recede. Thus the 1948 refus global of the 
late Paul-Emile Borduas and the young Montreal automatistes is now respected 
as a document of historic interest, and Harold Town, enfant terrible of 
Toronto’s Painters Eleven of the 1950s, now risks becoming a patriarch. 

Official acceptance is not confined to institutions like the National Gallery, 
which has always been sympathetic to current trends. The Department of 
Transport has gilded its air terminal buildings across the country with paint- 
ing, sculpture and graphic art and each station of Montreal’s new Metro has 
its own visual character shaped by artists and architects. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the Province of Quebec now provide that a certain percentage of the 
cost of the construction of a building may be devoted to artistic embellishment. 
Expo 67 has been of special value to Canadian sculptors, whose costly medium 
requires such enlightened patronage; most sculptors of recognized standing were 
represented on the site. 

Much of the credit for this public acceptance must go to the art museums 
whose active interest in contemporary artists has given them encouragement 
and kept them before the public. The National Gallery devotes much of its 
purchase account each year to the work of living Canadian artists and its 
biennial exhibitions, circulated widely throughout the country, are a continu- 
ing stimulus. The Gallery’s major achievement in the celebration of Canada’s 
Centennial was its exhibition in Ottawa, 300 Years of Canadian Art, which was 
of unprecedented historical interest. This was complemented by a contem- 
porary show, Sculpture 67, assembled by Dorothy Cameron for installation in 
Nathan Phillips Square before Toronto’s new City Hall. Toronto’s own art 
museum entered the Centennial year bolstered by new provincial assistance and 
became the Art Gallery of Ontario. Its recent record includes several exhibitions 
of major international importance, notably Picasso and Man, Canaletto and 
Mondrian. 
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Montreal now has two important institutions — the venerable Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts and the recently opened Musée de l’art contemporain, 
operated by the province. In the past few years the Vancouver Art Gallery has 
become one of the most dynamic art museums in the country. Its varied exhibi- 
tion program has included the highly original work of some of the younger 
artists of the community, while a most appropriate Centennial exhibition, 
The Arts of the Raven, was devoted to the art of the Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest. These Indians have produced the most developed work of any of 
Canada’s native peoples. Among the smaller institutions, Victoria, Winnipeg 
and London deserve particular credit for the quality of their exhibitions. 
These public galleries are not salesmen of course and the artist depends 
for his market mainly on the art dealers, whose numbers have multiplied 
greatly in Canada over the past 15 years and who often are dedicated champions 
of the artists they serve. 

There is an avid interest among artists and laymen alike in keeping in 
touch with developments in various parts of the country. Apart from circulat- 
ing exhibitions, their needs are best met by the art magazines. For over 20 years 
Canadian Art has reported on artists and trends in the traditional form of a 
review devoted to the visual arts but in 1966 its publishers decided that the old 
format was not adequate. A new packaged magazine combining critical articles 
and an up-to-the-minute news sheet has taken the name arts/canada. Vie des 
Arts, published in Montreal, remains a more traditional review. The most 
important contribution yet made in this field is the Canada Council’s Cen- 
tennial project, Canadian Painting, a History by J. Russell Harper, a handsome 
volume published in English and French. 

The substance supported by these structures of the Canadian art world is 
the work of the artists themselves. The scene today is full of variety, with 
marked regional variations. International influences abound and the pull of 
New York is strong for many Canadians. Some, like Robert Murray of Sas- 
katchewan and Michael Snow and Joyce Wieland of Toronto have gone to live 
there. Some are commuters, like Yves Gaucher, the graphic artist whose work 
regularly takes prizes in major international competitions. Among the younger 
artists, however, there is a conspicuous striving to find a personal means of 
expression and new techniques which owe little to others except, perhaps, the 
right to experiment. Iain Baxter’s bag sculptures are talked of not only in 
Vancouver but have also attracted the interest of those in other parts of the 
country who have had reports of the Vancouver Art Gallery’s remarkable show, 
B.C. Painting ’66. Other young Vancouver artists like Claude Breeze and Brian 
Fisher have completely different and personal styles. 

Influences may be clear however, as in the magic realism of Christopher 
Pratt, inspired by Alex Colville, his internationally-known teacher at Mount 
Allison University in New Brunswick. There can also be the quality of like- 
mindedness, which binds artists like Greg Curnoe, Jack Chambers and their 
friends, living in London, Ont. This capacity to stimulate and challenge one 
another was the quality that forged a group located in Regina. Some key figures 
of that group, Ronald Bloore and Kenneth Lochhead, have departed, but their 
Emma Lake Workshop — which welcomed such sophisticated New Yorkers as 
Barnet Newman, Clement Greenberg and John Cage — remains a place where 
artists meet to test each other’s ideas. 
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Writing 

An outstanding literary happening of 1967 was the dramatic “break- 
through” of French-Canadian literature in France. In the autumn of 1966 it 
was said that every Parisian publisher had “his own Canadian”, and several 
novels by Quebec authors were front-runners in the great French literary com- 
petitions. One of them, Marie-Claire Blais’ Une Saison dans la vie d’Emmanuel, 
won the Prix Médicis. Perhaps the most noteworthy of them, Réjean Du- 
charme’s L’Avalée des avalés, ran strongly in the Goncourt competition, and 
won a Governor General’s Award and a Province of Quebec literary prize. These 
two novels showed a freshness of vision and an unconventionality of style that 
now have come to be identified with French-Canadian writing. More in the 
style of France’s nouveau roman were Hubert Aquin’s Prochain épisode and 
La jument des mongols, by Jean Basile, both of which figured in this peaceful 
“Canadian invasion’. The wealth of new literary talent springing up in French 
Canada stirs great hopes for the future. Among the young novelists who have 
brought out promising works are Diane Giguére, Suzanne Paradis, Jacques 
Renaud, Laurent Girouard and André Major and, among poets, Michel Brault 
and Paul Chamberland as well as Gérald Godin, whose book of poems in 
Canadian slang, Cantouques, was one of the more controversial literary crea- 
tions of 1967. 


Literary criticism of a high order has long been featured in such news- 
papers as La Presse and Le Devoir, of Montreal, and Quebec’s Le Soleil — so 
high, indeed, that the collected criticism of Jean-Ethier Blais, taken mostly 
from his coiumn in Le Devoir, was awarded two literary prizes in 1967. The two 
works of Mr. Blais, Signets I and Signets IJ, offer a stringent and highly personal 
view of classic and new works of both France and Canada. A milestone in 
literary scholarship was reached in September 1967, with the appearance of 
René de Chantal’s two-volume study, Marcel Proust, critique littéraire. Other 
lively criticism is offered in several little magazines and in the periodical press. 


One of the more eagerly awaited Canadian novels of 1967 was Hugh 
MacLennan’s Return of the Sphinx, in which he carries the French-English 
theme of Two Solitudes from the personal to the political level. Two books by 
the young Montreal writer, Hugh Hood, appeared almost simultaneously: one, 
Around the Mountain, a series of sketches of Montreal, attached casually to 
story lines, and the other, The Camera Always Lies, a highly-plotted story of 
an ageing Hollywood star. David Lewis Stein’s Scratch One Dreamer is a rare 
Canadian novel of commitment, comparing labour unrest of the 1930s with 
today’s peace marches, while Peter Taylor evokes nostalgia for the passing of 
the great days of the railroad in his picaresque Watcha Gonna Do Boy .. . 
Watcha Gonna Be? In Mirror on the Floor George Bowering applies his poet’s 
vision to a fictional study of sex and violence in Vancouver; and Austin C. 
Clarke, Barbados-born, tells of West Indian immigrants to Toronto in The 
Meeting Point. 


Some highpoints of poetry in English were the appearance of Raymond 
Souster’s new volume, As Is; D. G. Jones’ Phrases from Orpheus; the “found 
poems” of John Robert Colombo in Abracadabra; Irving Layton’s Periods of 
the Moon; Alden Nowlan’s Bread, Wine and Salt; and North of Summer, Alfred 
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Purdy’s poems of the north. An important event, too, was the publication of 
A. J. M. Smith’s excellent anthology, Modern Canadian Verse. 

Centennial year proved a boon to Canadian publishers of both languages, 
and there was a steady outpouring of works ranging from a Canada Council 
sponsored history of art in Canada (published in both English and French 
editions) to ethnic cookbooks. History, sociology, geography, art, all have been 
treated in centennial-inspired volumes, sometimes with scholarly, sometimes 
with journalistic skill. No group made a more dramatic contribution to the 
Centennial than Canada’s publishers — all the more impressive because only 
a few years ago many were mainly clearing-houses for foreign imports. 


National Gallery 


In 1966 the National Gallery of Canada continued to play its role in the 
encouragement of the arts in Canada and of Canadian art abroad. At the 
Biennale in Venice it showed works of painters Gaucher and Colville and of 
sculptor Etrog. It collaborated with other Canadian galleries in producing 
exhibitions for circulation. The Director of the Beaverbrook Gallery in 
Fredericton arranged an exhibition of the work of Jack Humphrey, its curator 
one on the artists of the Atlantic Provinces, and the Director of the Winnipeg 
Art Gallery a retrospective of the work of the German expressionist, Gramatté. 

A retrospective exhibition of the work of J. E. H. MacDonald, a member 
of the Group of Seven, which had been arranged by the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
was shown early in the year in Ottawa. Two large exhibitions of contemporary 
art, circulated by other museums, were also exhibited at Ottawa. One was 
“London: the New Scene” arranged by the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis; 
the other, an éxhibition of Latin American Art, “The Emergent Decade”, was 
from the Guggenheim Museum in New York. A further taste of the art of other 
countries “Ottawa Diplomats Collect”, was provided by an exhibition arranged 
by the National Gallery Association. The most important exhibition in the 
Print galleries was undoubtedly of the prints and drawings by Durer from the 
National Gallery’s collection. 
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A new emphasis on photography was apparent in the exhibition at Ottawa, 
and subsequent circulation of two small exhibitions from the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, of the work of Jacques Henri Lartigue and Walker 
Evans, and a larger exhibition arranged by the National Gallery, the “Pleasures 
of Photography: the World of Roloff Beny”. . 

Important acquisitions have been made in recent years. The three 17th 
century paintings by Gentileschi, Guercino and Jordaens which were bought 
with special appropriations at the Spencer-Churchill auction at Christie’s in 
the spring of 1965, were added to the gallery walls. The most unusual purchase 
in 1966 was an 18th century wooden sculpture, “Tobias and the Angel’, from 
the Ursuline Convent in Vienna which the National Conservation and Research 
Laboratory has been able to demonstrate still retains its original polychromy. 

Three paintings were acquired to strengthen the early twentieth-century 
collection — a Cubist work of about 1914 by the Russian painter, Popova, a 
painting by van Dongen of Pavlova and Rubinstein dancing in “Cléopatre” 
during Diaghilev’s first season in Paris in 1909, and a great work of 1920, “The 
Mechanic,” by Fernand Léger. Additions were made to the Prints and Draw- 
ings collection including a beautiful impression of Rembrandt’s etching of “Jan 
Lutma”’. Generous purchases were made of Canadian art including paintings 
by Plamondon, Krieghoff, Curnoe, Bush and Molinari. 

A new Director, Dr. Jean S. Boggs, was appointed and took office on June 1, 
1966. 


National Library 

On June 20, 1967, a permanent National Library and Archives Building 
was formally opened in Ottawa by the Prime Minister. The new structure has 
a floor area of 13 acres and an initial 81 miles of steel shelving. The book collec- 
tion consists of 400,000 volumes, supplemented by microcopies of more than 
100,000 additional titles and the newspaper files constitute the largest collection 
in Canada. 

Canadiana, a monthly catalogue of new books and pamphlets relating to 
Canada is compiled and published by the Library. This includes details of 
trade publications, official publications of the Government of Canada and the 
ten provinces, and of films and filmstrips produced in Canada. More than 
12,500 titles were listed in 1966. 

The National Union Catalogue, listing more than 9,000,000 volumes in 
some 275 government, university, public and special libraries in all provinces, 
forms an up-to-date key to the main book resources of the country. A union list 
of serials in the humanities and social sciences, when completed, will comple- 
ment the Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries published by 
the National Science Library. A retrospective bibliography, Canadiana, 1867- 
1900, which will list more than 25,000 titles is under production. 


National Film Board 

In its role as government film agency the National Film Board produces 
and distributes films for theatrical, television and 16mm. community showings 
together with news-stories, newsclips, trailers, filmstrips and still photographs. 
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During the fiscal year 1965-66 the Board produced 334 motion picture items, 
including 103 original films, 56 revisions, 80 foreign-language versions, 40 news- 
stories, and 55 other motion picture items. The Board also produced 105 film- 
strips, of which 27 were in languages other than English or French, 54 photo 
stories and 20 slide sets of which 12 were bilingual. At various festivals it won 
77 awards for its films, filmstrips and still photographs. 

a The National Film Board productions allow millions of people outside 
Canada to become better acquainted with this country, its people and its 
geography, as well as with its economic life and cultural achievements. For 
example, in 1965-66 there were 18,829 theatrical bookings of NFB films in 
various countries and the considerable increase that occurred in number of 
telecasts and sales of prints over the preceding year was partly accounted for 
by the much greater number of NFB foreign-language films available. Efforts 
have been made to increase the distribution of Canadian travel films in the 
United States, and distribution agreements have been concluded allowing the 
Board’s films to be seen in many new nations, particularly in French Africa. 

In Canada, 530,660 community screenings of 16mm. films were recorded by 
the Board reaching an audience of over 30,000,000. This type of distribution is 
based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, film councils and libraries sup- 
ported by organizations and individuals engaged in community activities. Stu- 
dents in schools and universities comprised about half of the reported audience. 
Abroad, through libraries in Canadian posts, under exchange agreements, and 
through foreign agencies in about 70 countries, 502,622 screenings were shown 
to an audience of 61,000,000. 

Theatrical bookings of NFB films in Canada totalled 10,359 in 1965-66. 
Television screenings numbered 6,923, an average of 19 screenings of NFB 
productions on television every day of the year. 

A considerable audience is reached through the sale of 16mm. prints. The 
Board sold 5,233 of its own prints in Canada, and 6,635 prints abroad. More 
than 48,000 filmstrips were sold in Canada. 


Private Film Companies 
| Canadians now produce more new motion pictures each year than new 
books. In addition to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the National 
Film Board, Canada’s two largest film producers, there are some 80 private 
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film production companies across Canada, some quite large and many very 
small. Most of the film producers are in the Toronto area, some are located in 
Montreal and a few others in the main centres across Canada. The largest 
company is in Ottawa. Canada has a number of motion picture laboratories 
and together they annually process and print more than 100,000,000 feet of film. 

Together, these producers each year turn out about 1,000 new motion 
pictures (two thirds in colour) in addition to 7,000 commercials, newsreels, 
trailers, filmstrips, and so on. The dollar volume of film producers has quad- 
rupled in the past ten years. Most of the motion pictures are designed for 
television entertainment or information, but several hundred films for cor- 
porations, associations and governments are produced for marketing, public 
relations, training and information. In addition, a number of theatrical shorts 
and a few theatrical features are made each year. The Federal Government has 
formed a Film Development Corporation to aid this branch of the industry. 


Radio and Television 

Broadcasting in Canada has developed over a period of about 50 years as 
a combination of public and private enterprise. Today, radio and television 
services reach most of the Canadian population. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The CBC is a federal Crown agency 
which operates the national broadcasting service. It maintains and operates 
broadcasting stations and networks and originates and secures programs from 
within and outside Canada. The year 1966-67 was its 30th of operation when, in 
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addition to its normal services, the Corporation was engaged in a wide variety 
of special projects. Colour programming began on Sept. 1, 1966, and by March 
1967 both French and English networks were carrying up to 40 p.c. of their 
weekly network programining in colour, with additional colour programs, 
mainly on film, seen in local time. 


Centennial events. CBC radio and television gave extensive coverage to 
Centennial events across the country, and to royal and state visits to Canada. 
There were more than 70 major live broadcasts in Centennial Year — among 
them the Expo 67 official opening, which was carried via satellite to almost every 
country in western and eastern Europe, and to Japan, Australia, Tunisia, the 
United States and Britain. The CBC International Service covered Centennial 
and Expo events in its regular shortwave service in 11 languages, and also 
supplied coverage to broadcasters overseas by cable and tape. At Expo 67, radio 
and television production facilities were provided for all Canadian and visiting 
broadcasters in the International Broadcasting Centre. 

Special Centennial programs on CBC radio and television reflected the 
development of Canada and the variety of its people — such programs as “The 
Long Hundred”, “Album of History’, “Vivre en ce Pays”, and “L’Histoire.. . 
comme ils l’ont faite’. Other Centennial series looked outward — programs like 
“A Choice of Futures”, “The New Africans’, and “Terre des hommes’. Others 
— “100 Year Young”, “1967 and All That”, ‘““Mon pays, mes chansons” — simply 
invited Canadians to enjoy themselves and their country. 

The CBC commissioned new works by Canadian composers and writers, 
held play-writing, song-writing, and art competitions, and offered special public 
concerts. It arranged for the commercial release, through RCA Victor, of the 
first 17 LPs in a continuing anthology of Canadian music recorded by the CBC 
International Service. The Corporation produced LP recordings of readings by 
Canadian poets, and of “Century”, one of the special radio documentaries for 
Centennial Year. The CBC International Service published a four-volume 
History of Canada from one of its major radio series. Both the French radio 
network of the CBC and the CBC International Service held international 
Centennial contests, with trips to Canada and Expo for the winners. 
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Special efforts were made to reach Canadians who might not otherwise be 
able to share in the Centennial. July 1 celebrations were broadcast by short- 
wave to isolated northern listeners, and by shortwave and cable to Canadian 
Armed Forces radio stations in Europe. The CBC Northern Service arranged a 
series of local talent shows for remote communities in the north, and the CBC 
Armed Forces Service followed a birthday party theme in its annual touring 
concert parties for Canadian servicemen. 


News and special events. The CBC News Service enlarged its main 
national newscasts in both radio and television, and expanded its use of filmed 
coverage and on-the-spot reports by staff correspondents. On the death of 
Governor General Georges P. Vanier, special programs were carried by all CBC 
networks. CBC television coverage of the state funeral in Ottawa was seen by 
more than 6,000,000 Canadians. 
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CBC television news coverage of the 1967 Middle East crisis was the most 
extensive sustained telecasting of any event in the history of Canadian tele- 
vision. AM and FM radio also gave wide coverage, with certain CBC-FM 
stations carrying the United Nations debates in full. All CBC radio and tele- 
vision networks covered the two-week Pan-American Games held in Winnipeg 
and facilities were provided for foreign broadcasters. 


Film production. Notable among the CBC’s increasing film projects was 
the original drama series “Wojeck”, which attracted the largest audience ever 
for Canadian-produced drama. Also widely enjoyed was “Galapagos”, a colour 
series filmed in the Galapagos Islands by the CBC’s Science Unit. Production 
was started on three feature films in colour, two of them as co-productions with 
the National Film Board. The CBC French television network started co- 
production, with Swiss, French and Belgian broadcasters, of a 39-week historical 
drama series in colour, based on the life of the 17th-century Quebec figure, 
Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville. 


International activities. The CBC took part in the “Our World” global 
telecast of June 25, 1967, contributing items from several points in Canada, 
and carrying the two-hour program on both its English and French TV 
networks. “Our World” was a project of the European Broadcasting Union, 
one of several international broadcasting organizations of which the CBC is 
a member. By means of space satellites, the program beamed live sequences 
from 14 contributing countries to viewers on five continents. CBC radio and 
television programs won some 20 awards in international competition, and 
CBC programs were sold or exchanged in more than 25 countries. In Moscow, 
the CBC signed’ an agreement with broadcasting officials of the Soviet Union 
providing for the exchange of radio and TV programs and permitting the CBC 
to produce television films in that country. Also, the CBC was asked to conduct 
and co-ordinate studies for a proposed Caribbean broadcasting network. 


Coverage and facilities. By 1967, CBC radio was available in some form to 
98.6 p.c. of all Canadians, and CBC television to 95.8 p.c. Extension of cover- 
age during 1966-67 involved new CBC relay stations or power increases at 
more than 30 locations. To accelerate TV coverage in remote areas, the CBC 
began to install small, self-contained transmitters capable of broadcasting taped 
programs. In addition to the major installations for colour and at the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Centre, construction was begun on a new broadcasting 
complex to consolidate the CBC’s Montreal facilities. CBC studies continued 
on the possible future use of space satellites in the domestic distribution of 
network programming. 


Private Stations 


While the creative and energetic efforts of home-town stations are most 
keenly felt in the community each serves, much of private broadcasting success 
stems from close ties with strong regional, national and international associa- 
tions. Such bodies as the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, the Inter 
American Association of Broadcasters, and various regional organizations help 
bind broadcasters into one family, where ideas and resources are freely shared. 
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In this way nearly all of Canada’s 370 private stations can draw from and 
contribute to the rich fund of wide general knowledge needed to provide 
all Canadians equally with the best in local, national and foreign program- 
ming. Many national and international awards for outstanding news and 
public affairs programs have been won by private broadcasters. Operators of 
private stations are usually out-going public-spirited persons and their broad- 
casting staff often become popular personages who are able to solicit the 
interest of their listeners in local welfare or assistance projects that otherwise 
might not receive attention, thus giving valuable service to their communities. 
Most privately owned television stations and many of the private radio stations 
are affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national broadcasting services 
over CBC networks. Of the unaffiliated private television stations, 11 form the 
CTV Television Network Limited which was established in 1961 and now 
reaches 63 p.c. of the population. 


Private stations broadcast more than 2,500,000 hours annually, with some 
stations on the air 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. This massive flow of informa- 
tion and entertainment is available to the 17,000,000 Canadians within reach of 
one or more of Canada’s 247 private AM stations, 55 FM stations, six shortwave 
or 62 television stations. Staff varies from 20 at a small radio outlet to 450 at 
the largest TV operation. 


Ninety per cent of private stations are members of the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters, a voluntary trade association established in 1926 to foster and 
develop, protect and serve the interests of private broadcasting. CAB Program 
Exchange offices in Toronto and Montreal gather and distribute vast quantities 
of excellent Canadian, and some foreign, programs. In addition, radio and 
television sales bureaus, which CAB was instrumental in setting up, produce 
valid and valuable material on the two industries. Sources of program material 
include a station’s own productions, wire services, free-lancers and production 
companies. 


Sports 


Canada’s Centennial was an exceptional year for sports. In fact, it has 
been this country’s most exciting year in amateur sports. Nine World Cham- 
pionships and tournaments were staged in Canada during 1967 and several 
other international competitions were held in this country for the first time. 
The Fifth Pan-American Games in Winnipeg highlighted this exceptional year 
and gave Canada the opportunity to be host to an international competition of 
this scope. Canadian athletes won 12 first-place gold medals, 37 second-place 
silver medals and 43 third-place bronze medals. 


A major new sports event came into being with the inauguration of the 


Canadian Winter Games, in February 1967, in Quebec City. Some 2,000 athletes 
from the ten provinces and the two territories competed in 13 different sports. 


The success of the First Canadian Winter Games, designed to fill the void in 
the quadrennial cycle of sports events that includes the Olympics, the Common- 
wealth Games and the Pan-American Games, has brought about the decision to 
organize Summer Games in 1969. These will be held in Halifax-Dartmouth. 


Canada’s ElaineTanner being congratu- 
lated by the Hon. John Munro, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, as she 
emerged from the pool after setting 
a new world record in the 100-metre 
backstroke at the 1967 Pan-American 
Games held in Winnipeg. She won two 
gold and three silver medals. 


The 10th World Water Ski 
Championships brought to Canada 
the biggest international champion- 
ship in North America in 1967. 
Thirty countries participated in the 
eight-day event, held in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. For this occasion, North 
America’s first public site devoted exclusively to water skiing was established at 
Lac des Nations. The Ski Nautique Chalet is a two-storey, $125,000 glass and 
concrete structure surmounted by four pairs of crossed water skis reaching 100 
feet above the lake. 

Additional international competitions supported through the Fitness 
and Amateur Sports and Centennial Sports programs included a_ Tri- 
Country Athlete Track Meet in Ottawa; two weight-lifting matches among 
athletes from Canada and top national teams from the Pan-American Games 
in Winnipeg; a cross-country tour by the top basketball teams competing at 
the Pan-American Games; an international ski-jumping meet that was 
staged at Ottawa in February; a demonstration softball tournament in 
conjunction with the Pan-American Games; the Commonwealth Junior Tennis 
Championships in conjunction with the Canadian Junior Tennis Cham- 
pionships; and an_ international 
archery tournament. Besides water 
skiing, world championships were 
also held in fencing, badminton, 
lacrosse, horseshoe pitching, lawn 
bowling, figure skating, as well as 
in 12 different classes of yachting. 


Nancy Greene is one of Canada’s 

favourite athletes, as well as the world’s 

best woman skier. Here she is (left) just 

after she won the giant slalom in the 

70th Olympic Winter Games at 
Grenoble in 1968. 


In Canada there is sport, adventure and relaxation for every visitor. 
Seasonal changes add to the variety of recreational pursuits. Skiing, 
curling and snowmobiling in winter may be followed by the fun of 
maple sugaring in the spring, by such sports as golf and sailing, or 


by such exciting events as the Calgary Stampede where the lusty spirit of 
the Old West is revived, or by such increasingly popular spectator sports 
as a loggers’ sports day with its exhibition of woodland skills. 
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National events and competitions organized with Fitness and Centennial 
assistance included a cross-country tour by the Marylebone Cricket Club of 
England; a country-wide tour by the international field-hockey teams compet- 
ing at the Pan-American Games; a cross-country tour by the All-England 
Rugby team; and a Centennial Canadian Midget Hockey Tournament. Assis- 
tance to add special Centennial events to the annual Dominion of Canada Rifle 
Association meeting, and provision of a camp program for a number of young 
Canadians and Duke of Edinburgh Award winners from other countries, were 
also supported. 

The First International Paraplegic Games were held in Winnipeg imme- 
diately following the Pan-American Games. Some 175 handicapped athletes 
from the countries taking part in the games competed in 15 different sports. 
There have been wheelchair sports in Canada for more than 16 years, and as 
far back as 1953 Canadian wheelchair teams have competed in international 
paraplegic games known as the Stokes- Mandeville Games. 

The people of Canada benefited in many ways from this impressive series 
of international and national events held in Canada during Centennial year. 
Apart from the publicity given to sport and fitness as an inspiration to Cana- 
dians, these events lead to the construction across Canada of many excellent 
sports facilities of continuing value to the population. 


Many festivals and games are held annually in areas where a certain 

ethnic group is prevalent. Even though their families may have been in 

this country for generations, they enjoy remembering for a day the 
traditional dances and activities of their forbears. 
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Celebrations and Festivals 


Holidays. In addition to the holidays that are celebrated throughout Canada, 
festive-days are observed in two provinces and one territory. National holidays 
in 1968 are: January 1, New Year’s Day; April 12, Good Friday; April 15, Easter 
Monday; May 20, Victoria Day; July 1, Dominion Day; September 2, Labour 
Day; October 14, Thanksgiving Day; November 11, Remembrance Day; 
December 25, Christmas Day. Provincial holidays in Newfoundland are: March 
17, St. Patrick’s Day; April 23, St. George’s Day; June 24, Discovery Day; July 
12, General Holiday; August 7, Regatta Day. Provincial holidays in Quebec 
are: January 6, The Epiphany; February 28, Ash Wednesday; May 23, Ascen- 
sion Day; June 24, St. Jean Baptiste Day; November 1, All Saints Day; December 
8, The Immaculate Conception. August 17, Discovery Day (commemorating 
the discovery of gold) is a holiday in the Yukon Territory. 


Major Events. Outstanding events of the 1968 season, listed according to 
month, include the following: May 18-25, Canadian Tulip Festival, Ottawa; 
19-25, Dominion Drama Festival, Windsor, Ont.; May 31-June 3, Annapolis 
Valley Blossom Festival, Nova Scotia. 

June 10 (to Oct. 12) Stratford Shakespearean Festival; 22, Queen’s Plate — 
thoroughbred horse racing; June 28-July 1, Flin Flon Trout Festival; June 29- 
July 6, Pion-Era days, Saskatoon, Sask.; June 30-July 4, International Freedom 
Festival, Windsor- Detroit. 

July 1, special Dominion Day celebrations, Ottawa; Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Festival — all Canadian humour and musicals (to August 31); Samuel de Cham- 
plain Day, Quebec; 1-4 Frontier Days Regional Fair and Rodeo, Swift Current, 
Sask.; 4-13 Calgary Exhibition and Stampede, Alta.; /0-14 Lobster Festival, 
Shediac, N.B.; 13-23 Vancouver Sea Festival; 13-14 International Regatta — 
Canada’s largest speedboat races, Valleyfield, Que.; 18-27 Klondike Days, Ed- 
monton, Alta.; 22-24 Northwest Round-up and Agricultural Fair, Swan River, 
Man.; 24-30 Red River Exhibition, Winnipeg; 26-27 Annual Sun Flower Festi- 
val, Altona, Man.; 28-31 Fishermen’s Festival, Cape Bauld, N.B.; 31 Natal Day 
celebrations, Halifax, N.S. 

August 2-3 National Ukrainian Festival, Dauphin, Man.; 5-12 Gaelic Mod, 
St. Anns, N.S.; 5-10 Saskatoon Exhibition, Sask.; 7 Natal Day celebrations, 
Dartmouth, N.S.; Annual Regatta (oldest organized sports event in North 
America), St. John’s, Nfld.; 7-10 Peach Festival, Penticton, B.C.; Kelowna Inter- 
national Regatta, B.C.; 12-17 Square Dance Jamboree, Penticton, B.C.; 9-11 
Nova Scotia Festival of the Arts, Tatamagouche; Aug. 15-Sept. 2 Canadian 
National Exhibition, Toronto, Ont.; /7 Discovery Day, Dawson City, Yukon 
Territory; Aug. 24-Sept. 2 Pacific National Exhibition, Vancouver, B.C.; 26-29 
Fall Gift Show, Montreal, Que. 

September 2, Folk Festival, Nation-builders, Toronto, Ont.; 2-7 Exhibition 
and Provincial Livestock Show, Fredericton, N.B.; 20-28 Grape and Wine 
Festival, St. Catharines, Ont. 

October 16-19, International Ploughing Match, Guelph, Ont. 

November 13-16, Monctonian Curling Bonspiel and Donkey Bar-B-Que, 
Natal Week, Moncton, N.B.; 15-23 Royal Winter Fair, Toronto; 30 Grey Cup 
game of Canadian Rugby Football Championship. 
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University of Manitoba plant scientists have produced the world’s first 

synthetic grain species. Triticale, a cross between durum wheat and 

rye, /s particularly rich in proteins, making it a potential answer to the 

world’s food shortage. The grain should be released for commercial 
production about 1970. 


As important as their success with Triticale is the scientific team itself 
which is confidently working on further crosses between members of 
the grass family to produce better grains. A project now approaching the 
pilot stage involves coating seed and fertilizer with plastic so that it may 
be sown in fall and be in a position to get full benefit of spring moisture. 
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